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Ke wo0 D DELUXE OPEN UTILITY— combines streamlined beauty with extra-sturdy construction in its 18’- 6” hull. 
ing high maneuverability with traditional Gar Wood seaworthiness and comfort, she is powered with a 115-hp. Chrysler engine 





speeds up to 35 mph. Gar Wood has used Texaco Marine Motor Oil for years for break-ins and trial runs! 


Swe 


O get peak performance from your 
engine, keep it effectively lubri- 
cated with Texaco Marine Motor Oil. 
This famous oil—now greatly. im- 
proved—does an even better job of 
keeping engines clean, rings free, 
valves active, ports clear. It assures 
fast, dependable starts, full power, 
minimum cost for fuel and main- 
tenance. 

America’s leading boat and 
engine builders have been using 
Texaco Marine Motor Oil for 


years for their break-ins and trials, 
also recommend it to boat owners 
everywhere. Use Texaco in your boat 
and be among the leaders. 

Texaco Waterfront Dealers every- 
where invite you to come alongside 
anytime. The Texas Company, Marine 
Sales Division, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ty TEXACO €Y 


APPROVED BY LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 
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Truseott 24 Sport Fisherman 


Points north or south, the Truscott 24 Sport Fisherman is enthusi- 
astically received and acclaimed the utmost in sport fishing and 
utility boats. While originally designed for the expert fisherman who 
wants the maximum in fishing convenience, it is equally attrac- 
tive for those who want an unusually able and smart utility boat. 


Its eye-catching beauty, rugged construction and seaworthiness 
will please the most discriminating yachtsman and the most 
critical sport fisherman. 





Magnificent performance is obtained with Truscott unique heel- 
toe clutch control. Speed up to 27 m.p.h., length 24 feet, beam 
8 feet, draft 2 feet, headroom forward cabin 5 feet 4 inches, shelter 
cabin 6 feet 2 inches. Sleeping accommodations for two, seating 
capacity four to six. 


See your Truscott dealer at once or write to factory for current information, 
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BOAT AND DOCK COMPANY 


S7T.SJOSEPH MECHECAN 
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n you see a trim ship like the “Makaira” clipping 
on a cruise, you just know she has General 
Diesels. 


fire yachts like this want the dependa- ° 
f these compact .engines. They want the extra 
of Diesel fuel. And above all, they want the — i 
smoothness and stamina that come with GM 2-cycle 
operation with its power at every downstroke. 
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The “‘Makaira,”’ 65 feet of fleet beauty owned by 

Charles F. Johnson of Palm Beach, designed by 
Frederick C. Geiger of Philadelphia and built ‘ 

by John Trumpy and Son, Gloucester, New Jersey. - 
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. Matched pair of 6-cylinder GM Diesels in the ‘‘Makaira” 






DIESEL 
POWER 


DIESEL BRAWN 
WITHOUT THE BULK 
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Hene’s A STEP that requires careful consid- 
eration. For you're buying not only this season’s 
fun but years and years of trouble-free enjoy- 
ment. So look carefully—and look ahead. Check 
every boat in your price range before you 
decide! 


THESE RICHARDSON ADVANTAGES MEAN BETTER 
SERVICE ...MORE SATISFACTION FOR YOU! 


Economical up-keep. No intricate planking in 
the famous Richardson molded mahogany hull, No 
seams to open up or buckle. No calking and a mini- 
mum of putty. Each spring just sand lightly and 
paint—and you're ready for another season. 


Beauty .. . designed for today—and tomorrow by 
one of America’s foremost designers. 


Comfort .. . luxurious interior fittings . . . spacious 
cabin providing living space for four. 


And so many others... 


See the NEW Richardson at your Dealer 


RICHARDSON (2210: 4/ Zeer 
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it “walks” 





Here’s one of the hardest working ladies you’ve ever met! Her 
job takes her far up cold Alaskan rivers where—if there’s no 
water to swim—she walks over the dry spots. 


It’s rugged work, all right, loaded down with 10 tons of 
deck freight. And it’s a rugged test of marine power, too! For 
when her twin Universal Super-Fours aren’t pushing her— 
they’re pulling her over bars. A special winch operated by a 






Universal Super-Four—a hard-w 


eB rk., power take-off and 800 feet of cable does the “walking” work. 

. ee Sa ” “a ee ~ PRs S 3 
cae % ee ae apres eH This unique work boat will spend most of her time on the 
ar lsh busheta deduction drive. Niukluk River, not far from the Arctic Circle. Another reason 


her owners selected motors built for service afloat—mnot con- 
verted for it. 

It’s not Sunday sailing by a long sight—nor are her 
Universals “Sunday” power. They’re 100% marine power— 
power you can draw on all day, every day if need be. Power 
that doesn’t whimper at hard work. See your Universal dealer 
for information on the model suited to your boat. Or mail 
coupon for free 48-page booklet. 


ABOVE ALL, DEPENDABLE Universal Motor Co. 
Ui, fool cal . 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


f 100% MARINE && THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS 
aM SPIES SS I ek OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 








John Sheeks Photo 





Read about New Universals 


Here’s a fact-filled book every boatman wanting a new motor 
should read. Coupon will bring rush copy of “Questions and 
Answers about 100% Marine Motor Design.” 

UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 

312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your “Questions and Answers” booklet. 


Mine Supply Freighter 

Built by Washington Boat Works, Seattle 
for Council Dredging Company. 
Length—55 feet 

Draft 5%” when light—12” when loaded 
Power—2 Universal Super-Fours 
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Once before, during the war, the experts claimed we couldn’t mold 
some of the products of tricky shapes that the marine and aviation industries 
needed so badly .. . BUT WE DID. 


They said the same about our boat designs, but row, with the 
unique Winner Plaqua Process, we've done it again. 


Years of research and constant study of such designs by our naval 
architects cooperating with our plastic engineers and consultants resulted 
in the ideal designs . . . and then, the Plaqua Process produced them. 


All PlastiCraft are molded of genuine plastics . . . not wood or 
plywood . . . in one piece, and, at the same time, color is molded in. 
This new process imparts to PlastiCraft over twice the impact strength 
of boats of other construction without sacrificing any efficiency, 
speed or trim appearance. 


Only Plaqua, exclusively a Winner Process, offers so many unusual 
features. Consult your dealer (in the United States, Mexico or Alaska) 
about PlastiCraft in 10’, 12’ and 14’ sizes .. . Dinghy, Utility Runabouts 
and De luxe Runabouts . . . to appreciate the best in small boats. 





LASTI CRAFT 


MARINE DIVISION OF WINNER MFG. CO., INC., 104 Railroad Ave., West Trenton, New Jersey 
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THE NEW 
18 
~BARBOUR 
SEA SKIFF 


If you go for a fine deluxe out- 
board utility, look into this 14’ 
Barbour. Ideal for fishing, picnick- 


ing and many other purposes. 
Level riding. Dry and safe, the 
Barbour lap streak construction as- 


If you crave an 18-footer 
for fishing in rough water, 
here is your boat! Avail- 
able with or without keel, 
this new inboard-powered 
sea skiff has plenty of per- 


formance, is built to take 
it. Optional power range 
from 45 hp. to 125 h.p. 
Exceptionally sturdy, the 
18’ sea skiff typifies the 
slogan ‘Barbour Builds 
Better Boats.” 


Speeds 18-37 miles per 
hour. 


14’ UTILITY WITH 9 H.P. MOTOR 


sures strength and long life. Con- 
sult your dealer for further details. 
Deliveries are now being made. 


BAY STATE BOAT COMPANY, 29 MAIN ST., ‘CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — New England Distributors for Barbour Boat 


BARBOUR BOAT WORKS 
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ENJOY BETTER BOATING ... JOIN THE U.S. POWER SQUADRON 


She's tried , shebs 




















GAL IN THE GALLEY—Five foot nine headroom here, 
lots of elbow room, too—thanks to STEELCRAFT’s 
special construction. Everything sweetly compact, trim, . 
modern equipment—a setup the missus will love. 


SKIPPER AT THE WHEEL—With plenty of husky horses 
underneath to cruise comfortably, with extra power for 
speed. Excellent vision all around, seated or standing 


... . and STEELCRAFT handles so easily. 


ALL'S WELL WITH THE WORLD—Captain and mate 
relaxing at the big dinette (convertible at night into 
double bed) in the roomy after cabin: Forward cabin 


sleeps two, also. There’s loads of room for family or 
friends on your STEELCRAFT! 


>» Patents Applied For cclewifl 
X 


THE BIG BOAT BUY FOR ‘47 






WRITE FOR NEW COLOR BOOKLET—CHURCHWARD & COMPANY, INC., 47 WATER STREET, WEST HAVEN, CONN 


psted ... she’s STEEL! 








If you‘re a hardboiled boat buyer, read every 
word of this thoughtfully. 


Chances are, you have some questions about steel 
in a pleasure boat. Well, we’ve been asking our- 
selves some of those same questions since 1935— 
and then deliberately putting STEELCRAFT 
through severe tests to get the answers. 


We’ve dropped our baby 106 feet from a crane 
into the water—with insignificant damage. Just 
recently a skipper ran up on a jetty, and when 
they floated his STEELCRAFT off at, high tide 
she went back to the dock under her own power— 
seams okay, dents practically nil. 


Seems the only thing that could puncture her 
steel hull is a machine gun. 


We've licked rust and corrosion through STEEL- 
CRAFT’s improved priming coat and sandblasted 
welds. Noise and vibration, believe it or not, are 
less than on any wood boat—simply because we’ve 
engineered her motor mounts to achieve exactly 

that. And if you’re worried about weight, forget 





it. STEELCRAFT’s hull is as strong as four inches 
of solid oak, yet actually much lighter than any 
wooden boat. And she weighs the same at the end 
of the season as when you put her in the water! 


_Add to all this more room than you ever thought 


possible in a 26-foot hull—easy handling—beauti- 
ful, modern interiors and fittings—excellent cruis- 
ing speed with real fuel econamy . . . yes, all this 
at a price considerably under anything near 


her class—and that’s the STEELCRAFT story. 


LAYOUT AND ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sport Cruiser—Cabin forward with upholstered upper & 
lower berth, convertible to a divan in daytime, galley with 
sink, fresh water and icebox opposite—toilet forward in 
separate compartment, 14’ open fishing cockpit with sport 
type windshield. 


Day Cruiser—Cabin forward with all appointments of 
sport cruiser—permanent shelter with 6’2” headroom over 
forward half of cockpit. 


Sedan—Cabin forward with all appointments of sport 
cruiser—cabin aft completely enclosed with complete 
dinette to starboard for four, convertible at might into a 
double bed, thus making sleeping accommodations for 
four in two separate staterooms, 
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— is further improved! 
HIS IS WHY Gulf Marine White Gasoline is further 
improved for your boating pleasure: 
The boats now coming off the production lines have new, 
high compression marine engines. To secure peak perform- 2 
ance from them, manufacturers have set new efficiency 
standards for gasoline. sg 
New, improved Gulf Marine White Gasoline not only ” 
meets these new standards—Gulf exceeds them! 
— Dies p: So, whether your boat has been afloat one month or for 
years, Gulf gives you instant starts—quicker warm-ups— V 
Toke advantage of more power. And Gulf Marine White will never form gum— main! 
“Cruisegide Service.” even when stored in copper tanks for long periods. That’s g 
a Gage ay because Gulf is a straight-run gasoline—made by a special 
Cruisegide Service’’ by Gulf : Gulf process. 
offers you, absolutely FREE, authen- 
tic data on harbor facilities, harbor New, improved Gulf Marine White Gasoline costs you 
charts, anchorage reports from not one penny more than other gasolines. So why not insist 
Norfolk, Va. to Port Isabel, Tex. : 
ALSO: New Marine Info-Maps! on taking aboard Gulf—and only Gulf! 
Write to: Cruisegide Bureau, 
Room 3800, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Penne GULF MARINE WHI TE GASOLINE 
Available from Maine to Texas q 
Yes 
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It’s a sure sign of Spring when Father gathers family around span galley. Gee, that dinette will be convenient—popular, too, 
# the fireside to allot bunks and lay down the laws for the first family especially at meal times. And to think it converts into a com- 

cruise in a new Chris-Craft 27-ft. Super De Luxe Enclosed fortable double bed. Everyone will take turns at the controls in 

Cruiser. Tom will be deckhand, Mother can cook in the spic and this smart, sea-going Chris-Craft with speeds to 24 m.p.h. 


Tour sure signs 


When Junior swears off on sodas, passes up parties and When the fishing gear gets its first going-over and Dad 

bones up on algebra with the avowed intention of “earning” starts counting the days till delivery of that new 23-ft. Chris- 
a new Chris-Craft 17-ft. De Luxe Runabout with speeds to 36 Craft Express Cruiser with speeds to 29 m.p.h. It’s a sign—and it 
m.p.h. Sure enough, it’s another sign of Spring. usually occurs way before the first Crocus comes. 


EEE 





When Mother and Dad start studying charts, figuring va- 
eation plans—it’s tulip time for another fortunate family. 
Yes, the new Chris-Craft 46-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Cruiser 
with Flying Bridge feature has a powerful appeal . . . wide cruising 
radius . . . living quarters for 4 couples . . . speeds to 24 m.p.h. 
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ee PETER, traditional signal of the 
ship that’s ready for sea, is the proud 
class mark of the new “Pilot” sloops. 


Specifications for these new 33-foot 
auxiliary cruising boats, designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, call for Everdur* 
fastenings throughout —“from the lowest 
keel bolt to the masthead tang fittings;— 
according to Thomas Knutson of Hale- 
site, L. I., official Atlantic Coast builder 
of this fine class yacht. “In many years of 
boat building experience, I have never 
found a substitute material,” says Mr. 
Knutson. 
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EVERDUR 
FASTENINGS 


From Keel to Masthead 


recommend the 
new “PILOT” 
to the Old Salt 


@ One of the group of Pilots designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens and built by the 
Thomas Knutson Shipbuilding Corporation 
of Halesite, L. I., for well-known Eastern 
yachtsmen. The Pilot is 32'1l” x 24’ x 96” x 
410”. 


In your own new craft, be sure to specify 
fastenings of strong, tough, corrosion- 
resistant Everdur Copper-Silicon Alloy 


... respected by sailormen the world over. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. é 47228 


COPPER & COPPER ALLOYS 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LTD., 
New Toronto, Ont. 
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panel saps 


OR 
KERMATH’S broad range 


of from 25 to 550 





horsepower ratings in 
both gasoline and Diesel 
engines provides 
“marine-tailored’’ power 


for every boating need. 


Equal in importance to 
selecting the right size 
marine engine for your 


Mobilaas| °°? 's. setting the right 


RECOMMENDS cn agers emma 


2 ; @ “Correct lubrication is vital for protecting 
the fine performance qualities built into our 
marine engines. That’s why we recommend 

Mobiloil ==" 


For safer cruising, get this recommended 
protection for your marine engine! 


e SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., IN€., and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. 
‘ TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM 
ig MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T. — NBC 


GET THE MOST FROM YOUR MARINE ENGINE—-USE 


Mobilgas - Mobilfuel Diesel-Mobiloil Marine 














SEA MAID 


Li '/2 


Fast and brilliant, an exciting new Century run- 





’ about for you ‘who want fine styling and luxu- 
rious comfort. Choice of seven motor options 
(Gray Phantom fours and sixes, Chrysler Ace 
and Crown) for speeds to 44 m.p.h. Century- 
built for years of seaworthiness. 


RESORTER 
4h t 4 


2 





Ultra-smart, ultra-useful! Century utility model 
with ample space for fishing tackle, picnic gear, 
sports duffel. Being a Century,.it has the trad- 
itional soundness of Century’s famous single 
plank, batten seam construction. Seven motor 
options, 31 to 44 m. p.h. 
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BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 
BOATS 


DESIGNED to be the most beautiful boats on the water and styled by C. Hatfield Bills, 
these Century inboards are as staunch as they are handsome. Century also makes 
outboard boats for every pleasure purpose...for use with outboard motors of 1 H. P. 
to 50 H.P. There’s a Century for you! * Here’s a tip—the earlier you see your 
Century dealer, the earlier you'll get a Century beauty. See him now, or write for 
literature on Century inboard or outboard models. 

CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, BOX 302, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 
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Check every quality and feature you 

want in a modern outboard motor . . . chances 

are, you'll find that Evinrude offers every 
one .. . and more! Each developed and 

perfected the sure and steady way... : 

through 38 years of progressive engineer- 

ing, experimenting, proving. That 
background is worth remembering— 


when you choose an outboard motor! 





Want Sure Starting? Fine! That’s an Evinrude 
“specialty” . . . always, on every model, it’s 
mechanically built right in! 


@eene twee eeov eee eoeeoeeses ee eeoeee®? 





Co-Pilot Steering! On every model the “un- 
seen hand” that grips when you let go... 
holds the motor on the course you set. 


Operating Ease!—with controls so simple 
and troubleproof that even youngsters 
handle.an Evinrude easily and capably. 


Quiet! Smooth! Perfected underwater silenc- 
ing buries exhaust fumes and noise. Motors in 
all models float in vibration-absorbing bearings. 


@eeeesoeveeneoeoeoeoe oer eve aneeeeoe eoeoeeeneeoeeeaeeevee eee eees @ 
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Slow Trolling Speed! — enables you to check 
right down to a slow trollitig glide without 
choking, stuttering or stalling. 


- Full Reverse! On two great fishing models 
—and revolutionary new Weedless Drive en- 


ables you to drive through thickest weeds. 


Four-cylinder Performance! Nothing like 
it for smoothness, thrilling responsiveness—and 
Evinrude offers it in three models! 


© 6 00.0 6b 0.0.6 614 00.0: 6.6. CO 0:0 00 OO:0 6 6 Oe OKOKER OO 0 0 C0 OOO SHOE FOTO ORE ROS OE 


eoeeerereeer eer eee eeeeeeeeee @eeeevevan evo eeoeo eo ee eee eeaeseeeaeeooseeaeer eee e ee eee aeaseeeae ete 


It all adds up to finer performance! And back of every Evinrude is the 
priceless advantage of organized, responsible, nation-wide service . . . 
available everywhere through a veteran organization of selected dealers. 
See your Evinrude dealer — look tor his name in your classified phone 
directory under “Outboard Motors”. Catalog free! Address, 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5432 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 


In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario 





Widest range of models! The right motor, 
for every boat, every service. Seven models, all 
with O.B.C. horsepower certification. : 
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MODEL ET-8028 


10 watts. 4 channels, 2-way radiotelephone. Remote con- 
trol with standard telephone hand-set and built-in loud- 
speaker. Operates from 6 or 12 volt battery supply system. 


MODEL ET-8027 


25 watts. 6 channel, 2-way 
radiotelephone. Operates 
from 12, 32, or 110 volt 
D.C. supply system. De- 
signed for small coastwise 
vessels, tugs, trawlers and 
pleasure craft. 








MODEL ET-8012-D 


75 watts. 10 channel, 2-way radio- 
telephone. Remote control unit may 
be installed in any convenient lo- 
cation aboard. Operates from $2 or 
110 volt D.C. power supply. De- 
signed for ocean-going vessels, 
river and Great Lakes ships, tugs, 
trawlers and large pleasure craft. 


MODEL AR-8702-A 


Radio direction finder, highly sensitive 
and selective, easily installed in a loca-. 
tion of greatest convenience. Loop may 

be mounted inside or outside, as required. 
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“\HERE'S more than a quarter of a century's 
es proven dependability in back of Radio- 
marine equipment. That's the reason you will 
find so much more marine radio equipment, 
made by Radiomarine, aboard large merchant 
ships, fishing vessels and pleasure craft. 


Leading ship operators and boat owners 
know that quality pays off in the long run. 
Dependability . . . longer life . . . simplicity of 
operation... and lower maintenance costs are 
characteristic essential requirements for all 
radio and electronic equipment made by 
Radiomarine. 


To boat owners, this means added safety, 
freedom from worry, savings in time and 
money and greater boating pleasure. 


Take a tip from thousands of satisfied 
owners. Install a Radiomarine direction finder 
and radiotelephone aboard your boat. 








GET THE FACTS 


Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture. Address: Radiomarine Corpo- 
ration of America, Dept. .2-B, 75 
Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA 
A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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CRUISERS 


sail 4000 miles on the 
PACIFIC OCEAN 


THE PUGET SOUND MARINA 
If you yearn to visit shores more Seattle 9, Was 


distant than you'll ever see by The Hare its 

island hopping or day cruising, 

here are the first accounts of two 

voyages which prove that the 

owner of a Harco ’’40’’ may go 
Angel down to the sea wherever there 

qo is a star to steer by. 

Ht Two stock Harcos left on 
cruises totaling 4000 miles dur- 
ing October. Both reached their 
destinatians in good time, de- 
spite occasional encounters with 
heavy weather and high seas. 
Both cruisers performed excel- 
lently under all conditions, dem- 
K\ onsirating again and again their 
\\ seaworthiness, safety and com- 
fort afloat. 
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HARBOR BOAT 
BUILDING CO. 


Builders of Fine Craft 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR 
TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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THE NEW 1947 
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2-CABIN CRUISER 
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ALL STEEL HULL 


@ ASSURES LONGER LIFE 


@ SAFE—Fire hazards reduced to a minimum 
Collision hazards reduced to a minimum 
No dry rot—No oil or gas soaked bilge timbers 
Bulkheads that are watertight 

@ MORE TIME IN THE WATER 
No seams to caulk or recaulk 
No marine borers causing hull deterioration 
No fastenings to remove or replace 

@ ASSURED COMFORT 
Dry bilge and compartments, thus eliminating dampness, 
mildew, sweating 
Easy riding 

@ DEPENDABLE AND STURDY 


PLASTIC CABIN 


Light weight, lowering center of gravity. 





Beauty, modern design. Notice large spacious cabin. Sleeps eight 
Strength, durability without excess space loss. comfortably 
Resistance to fire, heat, sound. @ SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


CENTRAL BOAT 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Wl Newport Beach, California 
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@ This New Reduction Gear has 
been designed, and is being built 
by Kermath—for Kermath Marine 
Engines—the Sea-Jeep ‘4’ at the 
present time .. . swings up to a 20” 
propeller. 

@ Its design provides “straddle 
mounted” pinion and driving gears 
in both ball and roller bearings to 
eliminate whip, warp and torsional 
thrust on gears. 


K ER MAT H 
5893 Commonwealth Ave. 








@ At minimum cost another gear 
ratio may be inserted—should con- 
ditions demand it. 

@ Incorporated in a 
clutch and reduction gear housing, to 


“one-piece” 


insure permanent alignment. Pres- 
sure lubricated and water cooled 
throughout. 
@® Extremely compact—only 314” 
longer ‘than engine equipped for 
direct drive. 


MFG. 
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@ Spiral cut gears with extra large 
bearing areas insure great .strengt 
coupled with extreme quietness of 
operation. 


@ It provides a choice of three inter- 
changeable reduction gear ratios, at 
no added cost—1.69 to 1, 2.18 to 1 
and 2.50 to 1. 

Full particulars .provided upon re- 
quest. Post yourself on the outstand- 
ing value offered by this new equip- 
ment. 


Cc OMPAN Y 
Detroit, Michigan 
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SERVEL, INC. 
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All Recessed Head screws have definite advantages over the older, slotted 
head type but ONLY REED & PRINCE Recessed Heads can be driv- 
en in any size — from the smallest to the largest — with ONE driver! 














4 REED & PRINCE 


-? 





Re MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

















WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ID~LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 


WHitenau 3-9714 


HENRY A. SCHEEL, Marine Architect — Design Associate 


CRUISING SCHOONER 





FOR SALE © Designed by Alden and built in Thomas- 
ton, Maine in 1929, this schooner has had the same 
owner for sixteen years. 50’ 11” x 39’ 10” x 14’ 6” 
x 7' 8, Beamy and comfortable off-shore type. 
Large sail locker. Natural teak decks, Accommoda- 
tions for seven plus crew of one or two. Powered with 
Scripps engine in excellent condition. Completely 
equipped. Reasonably priced and inspectable in the 
water in South Carolina. 


MODERN YAWL 





FOR SALE © Beautiful marconi yawl, 57’ 5” x 41’ 
x 12’ 6” x 7’ 10”. Designed by Alden and built by 
Dauntless, Essex, Connecticut in 1931 according to 
the highest specifications. Has had only one owner. 
Not in Government service. Teak decks. Stainless 
steel rigging. Has had the finest care. This is a rare 
offer. May be inspected where laid up in Connecticut. 


YACHTS 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER 
IN 


Southern Waters 


DETAILED’ INFORMATION 
FURNISHED PROMPTLY 


AUXILIARIES—A fine selection of all rigs 
from 21’ to 195’. 


CRUISERS ¢ HOUSEBOATS— Good listings 
of all types from 21’ to 110’. 


LISTINGS—If you are interested in selling 
or chartering your boat in Southern waters, 
we would appreciate your getting in touch 
with this office, where careful attention will 
be given to the listing of your boat. 


MAIL ADDRESSED TO YACHTS IN SOUTH 
FLORIDA WATERS, CARE OF THIS OFFICE, 
WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Florida Office 
Gulf Hotel Building 
1315 Fifth Street 
Miami Beach 39, Florida 
Telephone 58-3758 
FRED J. DRIVER, JR., Manager 


INTERNATIONAL CLASS SLOOPS 





We now have listings of four of these B. J. Aas 
designed and built sloops, representing the ultimate 
in class. racing activity in America today. Inquiries 
and — on these and other racing classes are 
invited. 


MATTHEWS SPORTFISHERMAN 


ALDEN SCHOONER 





FOR SALE @ Built by Bath Iron Works and now in 
beautiful ery yi available for immediate use. 
60’ x 43’ 6” x 13’ 6” x 8’ 6”, Flush decks of teak, 
new sails, stainless steel rigging, accommodations for 
seven in owner's quarters and two in crew. Good 85 
Hp. Gray engine. Electric #@frigerator. Owner states 
he has spent over $25,000 in improvements the past 
year. Very beautiful new doghouse. Completely 
equipped including radiotelephone, direction  acraut 
etc. Inspectable North Carolina. 


ABLE CUTTER 
hee 





FOR SALE © Built in 1939, Mesigned by Ae Wells 
and built by Heisler. 48’ x 33’ x 10’ 9” .6' 4” 
head room. Lead keel. Bronze Acneuinie Hollow 
spars, 1,000 square feet of sail. Sleeping accommo- 
dations for six. 1941 Universal engine. Separate elec- 
tric plant. Good sails. An easily handled cruising 
type with hull along racing lines. Inspectable at 
New York. 


FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER 





FOR SALE @ In this yacht, Matthews has provided, on one of their popular 50’ 

¢ equipment for the sportfisherman. In 
the Spring of 1946 she was thoroughly reconditioned which included the follow- 
ing: completely refinished to wood, two new Chrysler Royals, Kohler generator, 


10” hulls, the ultimate in convenience an 





batteries, wiring, instrument panels, mattresses, up 


tery, rugs, 
on decks, Dyer Dink and radiophone. She sleeps five; is completely equipped 
except for linen, blankets, dishes and silverware. Her fishing equipment includes: 
pulpit, crows nest, mast and boom, two fishing chairs, live bait well, bait ice box, 
fish box, sockets for outriggers and rod sockets. Conveniently ‘located near 


New York City. 





‘ 
FOR SALE @ Designed by Eldredge Mclinnis and built in 1924 by Rolandwerft, 
Hemlingen, Germany, this fine yacht is a good example of the craftsmanship and 
care put into the products of the German shipbuilders of that period. Her general 
overall condition today is reported to be excellent to very good and at the rice 
, canvas asked, seems to represent a most unusual buy. Her dimensions are 70’ x 13’ 6” 

. Two new Chrysler Royal engines of 143 h.p. each were installed in 
1941. Other engine room equipment includes a Delco auxiliary generator and 
CO-Two fire fighting system. Four berths in main cabin, one double cabin, one 
cabin with double berth and single berth. Crew accommodations for three. Now 
located in Florida. 
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Main Office 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
1213 Lincoln Road — Phone 5-2059 





MB-364 e 58’ Marconi centerboard 1935 
racing yawl, double stateroom, electric toilet 
and shower. 6’ 7’’ headroom. Inquire. 





MB-351 © 70’ staysail deep keel diesel 


‘ schooner yacht, built Pendleton, Maine. L.L. 


yellow pine, copper fastened, teak houses, 
double and single staterooms. Doghouse, 
shower, gas, hot water system. Fine, able, 
ocean-going vessel. Very reasonably priced 
for quick sale. 





MB-319 © 134’ steel auxiliary diesel 
schooner. Last word in seagoing luxury. 
Inquire. 














YOU WOULDN'T GO 
TO A BLACKSMITH TO 
FIX YOUR WATCH! 


Why go to a dealer in speed 
boats, amphibians, houseboats or 
what have you, or to any by- 
stander or dock lounge to buy a 
schooner, ketch, yawl, sloop or cat? 


We sell only masted vessels — 

we understand these and are so 

proud of our reputation that if you 

will tell us three things: 

1. What use you expect to make 
of it 

2. What accommodations are re- 
quired 

3. What youare prepared to invest 
(We have them from $200 to 
$250,000) 

You couldn't get an inappropriate 

vessel from us if you wanted to. 

Try us — it costs only three cents 


(more than 500 vessels to choose 
from). 2 











MB-61 ¢ 52’ 2” Centerboard and keel 
schooner. Lathrop powered for extended cruis- 
ing. Very well found and very reasonably priced. 





YACHTING 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Dun Building — WAshington 3477 


i fee eee oe 


ee 


MB-283 © 35’ auxiliary Marconi ketch by 
Ralph Winslow. Palmer powered, 6-ft. plus 
headroom. Sleeps 4. Very complete. $8,500. 





MB-353 © 39’ 6” auxiliary schooner, 6’ 3” 
headroom, three double staterooms. Gray 
powered — not a cheap boat, but a beautiful 
and a good one. Built 1940. Send for par- 
ticulars. 





MB-339 © 75’ staysail auxiliary schooner 
by Lawley, nine guests, full headroom. Racing 
canvas. Now West Coast. 
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YACHTS 


131 STATE ST. 
607 FIFTH AVE. 


FLORIDA ASSOCIATE 











No. 425 ® FOR SALE ® One of the few desirable 
motor sailers now on the market. 55’ 6” x 47’ 7” x 


aft. wo — 2 Nappa tr 1 Galley and crew 
linder Superior diesel 


quarters ard. 
motor. Tnspectabie Be ew York. Price $27,000. 





No. 761 ® FOR SALE ©® Alden designed auxiliary 
sloop, new 1946. 28’ 6’ x 21’ x 8’ x 4’ 7”. Cedar 
planking. Everdur fastened. Sleeps three. Large 
galley aft. Four-cylinder Gray motor. Has spin- 
naker and storm jib. Inspectable Massachusetts. 
Price $6,000. Photo sister 





No. 2683 © FOR SALE @ Attractive small cruiser, 
20’ x 16’ 10” x 6’ 9” x 3’ 10”. Warner design. Has 
comfortable ph ad I sy for two including 
pis and toilet. One-cylinder Gray motor. Price 
2,500. Inspectable near Boston. 





No. 689 e FOR SALE ®@ Alden offso andi ngs cutter. 

had only one owner. 42’ x 29’ 6” x 10’ ox 
Eg 0", Special sg tae —_ a galt aft and stateroom 
torward. Sleeps to as short bowsprit. 
Photo of sister oo. ying $13,000. Inspectable 
near Boston. 














JOHN G. ALDEN 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


RICHARD H. BERTRAM -: 


DESIGN 
BROKERAGE 
INSURANCE 


CAPITOL 9480 


PLAZA 5-6965 
509 N. E. 


13TH STREET MIAMI 











No. 4751 @ FOR SALE ©@ Fast cruising cutter in 
the best of condition. 50’ 4” x 36’ x 11’ 8” x 7’ 3” 
Designed by Frank Paine and built by Lawley. 
Fine sail invento: Sleeps six. Galley and two 
berths forward. Kermath motor. nspectable 
Connecticut. 





No. 322 @ FOR SALE ©@ Able cruising ketch, 
designed by Alden and built by Hodgdon Bros. 
49° + 36° 7x 12° 9’ x 6’ 8’. Double planked. Slee 

six aft. Galley and bath forward. Not used 1941- 
1946. Available near New York. 





No. 457 © FOR SALE © Diesel cruising schooner. 
Alden desi 70’ x 54’ x 16’ 9” x 9 2”. Lawley 
built. Double planked. Teak deck. Three double 
staterooms, two toilets and shower. Captain's 
stateroom and galley forward. Six-cylinder Kermath 
diesel. Inspectable near Boston. Price $35,000. ° 





hooner. Sister 
VI. 52’ 3” x 38’ x 12’x o 4’. Has been 
wie well kept up and has fine equines ment. Hollow 


No. 248 @ FOR SALE ® Marconi sc 
to Malabar 


spars. Sleeps six. Double cabin aft. ley and two 
extra be berths f forward. Has many sails. Some new. 
Location Great Lakes. Price $13, 








ite. . e or SALE © We are offering two of 

popslet (Bm mie -meter sloops. 47’ x 30’ x 
? ee ed and built by Herrechotl 
1933. j Rh for four with toilet, galley, 
and auxiliary power. Consult us for further par- 
ticulars. Inspectable near Boston. 





Galley and crew 
cylinder Gray motor. Very 


ery 
Moderate rig. Sleeps six aft. 
quarters forward. Si 
good sail inventory. 





No. 3245 @ FOR SALE @ Modern cruising sloo P 
43’ x 30’ x 10’ 9” x 6’ 4’. Designed by Geiger + t 
reared. a 
four. Galley aft. Extra berth forward. 

cylinder Gray motor. Inspectable SMassathiasstts. 





Ree oF. @ FOR SALE ® Alden 


coastwise cruiser. 

40. Oe "Siclans cain te hd at New stainless 
rij nelu genoa and 
pe oom Bg Teak cockpit, Gray four. er motor. 
Lux s m, Lawley pram, tion New York. 
Price $11,500. 
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Evenings and Holidays 
Larchmont 2-2548 
New Rochelle 2-5489 
Englewood 3-9461-+J 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 





No. ¥-711 © One of a number of Six Meter 
boats that we are offering for sale. Several 
among the outstanding boats in the class, 
others out-classed, suitable for day sailing or 
conversion to cruising boats. Races for Sea- 
wanhaka Cup and Gold Cup reviving interest 
in Six Meters this season. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New 
York 17. 


No. Y-7400 e FOR SALE—Auxiliary sloop, 
35’x 27’x 9 5”"x 5’ 6”, built by Lawley to best 
specifications from our designs in 1938. Double 
stateroom forward, main cabin, galley aft, 
and a very comfortable cockpit. SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New 
York 17. 


YACHT BROKERS 





YACHTING 


11 East 44th St. 


New York 
MU 2-3557 





No. Y-7500 ¢ FOR SALE—One of the 
popular N.Y.Y.C. 32’, built by Nevins from our 
designs. Double stateroom aft, 2 berths in 
main cabin, lavatory, galley and pipe berth 
forward. These boats have had an outstanding 
record in long distance racing. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New 
York 17. 





No. Y-6067 © FOR SALE—Auxiliary schooner, 
60’ x 43’ 6” x 13’.6” x 8’ 6”. A husky cruising 
boat with large main cabin, double stateroom, two 
lavatories and crew's space forward. For further 
information, price and location consult SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 





No. Y-7012 © FOR SALE—Auxiliary sloop, 
69’ 2” x 42’ 11” x 12’ 8” x 8’ 5”. A Twelve 
Meter that is a really comfortable cruising boat. 
Main cabin, double stateroom, each have connect- 
ing lavatory gnd companionway to deck which 
makes a very practical cruising arrangement. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 


No. Y-8450 e FOR SALE—Auxiliary ketch, 
37’ 3’’ x 28’ 6” x 10’ 6” x 5’ 10”, built from de- 
signs by Alden. Two berths in main cabin, double 
stateroom, lavatory, galley. Ratsey sails.-For further 
information, price and location consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 





No. ¥-6061 e FOR SALE—Steel auxiliary 
schooner, 84’ 3’” x 62’ x20’ x 10’ 3”, built 
from designs by Alden. Large main cabin, two 
double and two single staterooms, bath. A 
seagoing vessel for offshore cruising. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. * 





No. Y-8692 ¢ FOR SALE—Auxiliary ketch, 
31’ 3” x 27’ x 9’ 6” x 5’ 3’, Main cabin with 
two berths, double stateroom, lavatory, galley. 
An able cruising boat for a bluewater sailor. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 


No. Y-70288 ¢ FOR SALE—Auxiliary sloop, 
40’ 6’ x 28’ x 10’ 6”’ x 5’ 10”, delivered last July 
and offered for sale because owner is buying larger 
boat from our designs. Two berths in main cabin, 
double stateroom, lavatory, galley. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 








No. Y-7750 ¢ FOR SALE—Auxiliary cutter, 
63’ 5” x 44’ x 14’ x 8’ 6”. Built from our designs. 
Four berths in main cabin, double and single 
stateroom, lavatory, galley and crew's space for- 
ward. Large inventory Ratsey sails. Has been 
maintained without regard to expense. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. 
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FLORIDA OFFERINGS 


A a ya a hihos cece © eady fo ( 


LORIDA ACCOMMODATIONS —and 

where could they be better than afloat? — are 
available and ready for you. The best of the 
winter cruising season lies ahead. 


WHY NOT have just —_ you want? Whether 

_ you desire to buy or charter, pa. may choose 
from our large selection of both sail and power 
listings. 


REMEMBER we offer you direct personal service 
and while you are in Florida why not take 
eee of the service offered by our Florida 
office 


Your letter, telephone call or office visit will 
enable us to select and discuss boats to meet 
your individual requirements. 





For Charter in Florida. A stiff, f: F iy rter in Florida. For Charter in wince ihe 51’ flying 
tilt room  ccmeiertable ee . Ra @ icidge cruiser. Si ive to six in 


owner’ P fas RAY 
er Royale. 5 


_ vo beautiful” spndition, rally found in. all ra 

single staterooms, three , en- respects. 5 design y Murray Wai 

closed and sun-' % dining 1s, Sleeps five aft, two fo n ‘ect Ss! seven aft, three forward with all equipped Bo electric refrigeration. 

saloon, unuoual a etley Sheed arate twin ~~ — facilities. Two Gunton new Chrysler-Crown pe ry Mee a a and in new boat 
engines. condition ughout. 


All Mencely Off dione COMPLETE LISTINGS 


Where a man is really happy ¥ with a boat it SS / C it 
oops cial utters 


is usually because he bought it rather than 
having it sold to him. We try never to sell 
boats, but rather to discover and fulfill your 





27’ 1946 Saybrook sailorette, sleeps two. 
son. 28’ 1939 Shuman pom sleeps two. 
MIAMI 34’ 1938 Herreshoff 23, sleeps two. 
1708 Congress Building - 35’ patie 938 Sparen . Stephens Weekender, 
sleeps four. 
mica 36’ 1940 ous Athen coastwise cruiser, auxiliary, 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK sleeps four. __ 
1316 Locust Street 50 Church Street = 
Tel. Pennypacker 9600 Tel. Cortlandt 7-8335 / | 4 j 
: Yaw 5$an : etc es 
FAIRFIELD HARTFORD 
1432 Post Road 3 Lewis Street 27’ 1935 Rudder-Barrows, auxiliary ketch, 
Tel. 9-2072 Tel. 2-6942 sai : o4¢ H ur. hoff, euxili Lal 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON Se. et ee ee 
619 Hospital Trust Building 131 State Street 32’ 1930 Rhodes, auxiliary ketch, sleeps 
Tel. Dexter 9238 Tel. Capito! 2071 : __, four, as 
LONDON FOR SALE — Built to highest possible standards b 7 ig Alden, auxiliary R. D. yaw, sleeps 
Dauntless fro: esigns by ~ hn Alden and kept acco: ve. ‘ee 
Arthur C, Robb - ingly. 57’ 5” x ae x 12’ 6” x 7’ 10”. Very lig 41’ 1944 Chapelle, auxiliary bugeye ketch, 


39, Vandon Court 


| Offerings 


FOR SALE IN FLORIDA — Auxiliary cargo 
schooner, 120’ x 98’ x 25’ 4” x 14’ 6”. De. 
signed and built by McLean & Sons, Ltd., in 
1922. Two 1937 Wolverine Diesels. Cruis- 
ing radius 2000 miles. 5000 cubic feet cargo 
capacity. 


FOR SALE — Three-masted auxili 1m 8 
schooner, 143’ x 111’ x 27’ 3” x 14’. silt y 
Clare Shipbuilding Co. from designs by 
Roue in 1937. Pieters diesel engine. Com- 
plete installation auxiliary machinery. 
12,000 cubic feet bale capacity; 


FOR SALE — Steel auxiliary cargo schooner. 
Swasey designed, Lawley built 1928. 195’ x 
155’ x 36’ x 15’ 6”. Two Winton Diesels. 
Cruising radius 6000: miles. Diesel genera- 
tors.-Sails 1944. 


tly used, 
Excellent sail inventory. Sleeps six aft, two forward. 1945 
Kermath engine 





FOR SALE — Built Bt Lowiey, of the finest. material in 
1936. Designed by ne. Complete sail inventory. 

Kefinished in 1946. so oe x ao 3” x 11’ 8" x7’ 3”, SI leeps 
six aft, two forward. 1940 Kermath engine. 


sleeps four. 


fe 


30’ 1939 Mason-Tancook, gaff auxiliary, 
sleeps two. 
42! 1940 Schock, staysail auxiliary, sleeps 


51’ 1928 Morse, gaff auxiliary, sleeps nine. 
92’ a Chapelle, topsail auxiliary, sleeps 
twelve. 


ower 


25’ Aging Richardson sedan cruiser, sleeps 
our, 

29’ 1941 Chris-Craft express, sleeps two. 

34’ 1940 Chris-Craft, twin screw, sleeps 


four 
36’ 1940 Richardson, twin screw, sleeps 


40’ 1946 Wheeler Sunlounge, twin screw, 
sleeps seven. 

46’ 1946 Nick Potter, sport fisherman, twin 
screw, sleeps six. 

571941 Nelson & Almen, ’* twin screw, 
sleeps seven. 


enry ais Meneely éx a 


47 MAIN STREET, ESSEX, CONNECTICUT ’ 


YACHT BROKERAGE 





. 2 = 2. 


t 2 2 


PHONE SAYBROOK 7278 


* MARINE INSURAjINCE 
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MIAMI OFFICE 


32’ Alden Malabar, Jr., 1940, in excel- 
lent condition. Comfortable accom- 
modations for 4. Doghouse. Gray 
engine. $6,500. 

yyvy7 


One of the famous Herreshoff *‘New 
York 40s,” 60’ 0.a. Accommodations 
for 10. 1942 Chrysler Crown engine. 
Ketch rig. Exceptionally large tanks. 
A buy at $8,000. 

yy? 


47' Chas. Mower, Marconi ketch. 
1940 Palmer engine. Modern dog- 
house. Accommodations for 9. Un- 
usually large sail inventory. A fine 
boat, reasonably priced. 

yy 


C. L. Johnson designed, 34’ Marconi 
yawl, built 1935, to highest specifica- 
tions. Kermath engine. Accommoda- 
tions for 6. Design in ‘‘Yachting,” 
1935. $8,500. 


Fito 


Gordon Munroe, Graves-built, 35’ 
auxiliary sloop. Mahogany planked, 
teak decks. Unusually comfortable 
layout for 4. 1946 Gray engine. Large 
inventory Ratsey-sails. Top condi- 
tion, fairly priced. 

yyy 


Double-ended Atkins-design ketch, 
32’. Best possible condition. A cruis- 
ing boat to delight a sailor’s heart! 
Double stateroom, innerspring mat- 
tresses, teak decks, excellent sails. 


Complete cruising equipment. 
$8,000. 


73 Greenwich Ave. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Tel. Green. 2051 


2755 Biscayne Blvd. 
Miami, Florida 
Tel: Miami 9-0912 





83’ twin-screw Tams & King designed, Ditchburn-built 
gentleman’s luxury yacht. Unusually modern appearance. 
Stored for past eight years in owner’s boat house, under 
captain’s constant supervision. Finest possible accommoda-- 
tions for party of four plus large crew quarters. Excep- 
tionally well-planned layout, finest appointments. Fast 
and seaworthy. Located in Florida. 


A. Pie 


1941, 48’ Alden design, Diesel Motor Sailer. 2 double 
staterooms. An exceptionally rugged, seaworthy boat. 
Plain and heavily built. The lowest priced motor sailer 
of her type available. In Florida. 





FLORIDA CHARTERS 


A selected group of all types of fine vessels (with or 
without crew), available for Bahamian and Island 


cruising. 











!'LISTINGS INVITED! 


Our Florida office has a full line of 1946 Chris-Crafts at list 
price, or below. 





YACHTING 


GREENWICH OFFICE 


52’ twin-screw motor sailer, Ketch 
rig. Built of finest materials in 1934. 
Boat in dandy shape with new 
trimmings 1946. Powered by two 
100 h.p. Lathrops, excellent condi- 
tion. $20,000. 
y7r7 

44’ Auxiliary cutter designed by 
Hand and built by Hodgdon Bros. 
1934. Boat in perfect shape with new 
standing rig in 1944 and running rig 
1946. Ideal cruising boat for down 
East work. $16,000. 

yyyr 


33’ International class sloop converted 


‘to cruising boat. Has built-in head, 


icebox, water tank, etc. Makes com- 
fortable fast cruising boat for three. 
Fullest inventory. Not a boat for a 
bargain hunter. 

yar 


46’ Alden cutter, built by Dauntless 
1931. Powered by G.M. Diesel. 
Makes a fine combination for racing 
or cruising. $18,000. 

rrr 


42’ twin-screw Consolidated built 
1937. Powered by two 1942 90 h.p. 
Universals. Boat is sound and in true 
yacht shape. Well worth looking at. 
$14,000. 

rrr 


29’ Auxiliary Friendship type sloop in" 


A-l shape. Built 1920 and rebuilt 
1942 including new spars and rig. 
Powered by 1946 25 h.p. Kermath. 
Ideal small family boat. $2,500. 


A FULL SAIL-MAKING SERVICE AVAILABLE THROUGH OUR GREENWICH OFFICE 






































FOR SALE— 


No. 3906—New Harco express cruiser delivered August 1946. 
Has all the latest gadgets including gold plated hardware, fully equipped bar, 
automatic repeating phonograph, complete electric galley. Owner desires to 
sell due to departure for Europe. For full particulars apply: Linton Rigg & 
Company, 729 15th Street, N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 





FOR CHARTER—No. 7552—This 
is only one of many very desirable 
motor sailers that we have available 
for charter in Southern waters. There 


recommend for sale, Let us know your 
requirements, Linton Rigg and Com- 


pany, 729 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


LINTON RIGG @& 


729 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 





are also a few that we can really * 








FOR SALE—No. 8328—This 71 foot schooner has just been entirely refin- 
ished and fitted out for a Mediterranean cruise. Due to change in her owner's 
plans, she may now be purchased, complete and ready for sea, located in 
Chesapeake Bay. Recent expenditures include new sails, masts, standing rig- 
ging, diesel engine, refrigerator, upholstery, shower, 


hot water system, etc. An 
outstanding opportunity to purchase 
one of the best yachts in America at 
a reasonable price. For further par- 
ticulars apply: Linton Rigg & Company, 
729 1 = Street, N.W., Washington 


FOR SALE—No. 6387 —Practically 
new auxiliary ketch. Designed by 
Geiger, built 1946, Dimensions: 31’ 
3” x 27’ x 9 6” x 5’ 3”, Cedar 
planked, Everdur fastened, Designed 
to cruise two couples. Enclosed toilet; 
6' 4” headroom. Can be purchased 
for less than original cost. For full 
particulars apply: Linton Rigg & Com- 
pany, 729 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


CO., Yacht “Brokers 





Washington 5, D. C. 
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YACHT BROKERS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


Southern Representative 
JOHN E. TURNER 


Telephone: PALM BEACH 7723 


330 ROYAL PALM WAY, PALM BEACH, FLA. 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Telephone: PENNYPACKER 5-3111 


MARINE INSURANCE 
APPRAISALS 


Cable: YACHTSALE 


Great Lakes 


FREDERICK S. FORD, JR. & CO. 
1622 FORD BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Telephone: RANDOLPH 7622 








No. 1943— FOR SALE — Ranger class sloo 
new 1946. 38’ 6” x 28’ x 10’ 6’’ x 3’ 10’. Comfortable 
accommodations for four. Many ‘h 


extras. acht 
Sales & Service, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 





No. 744— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 66’ 
Mathis houseboat. Three double staterooms, two 
toilets, tub, shower. Luxurious furnishings. Yacht 
Sales Service, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 








No. 1346 — FOR CHARTER OR SALE — 60’ 
shoal-draft auxiliary ketch. Splendid accommoda- 
tions for six. Now in Florida. Yacht Sales & Service, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





No. 640 — FOR SALE — Special Fishing Skiff. 
28’ x 8’ 6’’. Twin Chryslers give speed of 30 miles. 
In top condition throughout. Yacht Sales & Serv- 
ice, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





No, 4021 — FOR SALE — 1940 Coastwise cruiser 
in beautiful condition and very fully equipped. 
Photo sister boat. Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., 1528 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





No. 868 — FOR CHARTER OR SALE — Com- 
fortable 65’ diesel cruiser. Three double staterooms, 
two baths, shower. Not in-service. Now in Florida. 


Yacht Sales & ice, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 











YACHT 
BROKERS 


C. P. AMORY, Distributor, Inc. 


MARINE 
INSURANCE 


AMORY BUILDING, 108 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 


Sat- gstth~ iacnendensneresonensaenneemere”, “Rh attention reveteeneeecensaananenessessanien: 


| 


Hand designed 50’ motor sailer, ketch 
rig, Lathrop powered, a very excel- 
lent motor sailer. Now ready for the 
new owner, completely refinished, 
sleeps six in owner's party and crew 
for two. 


& 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


A beautiful 58’ 
schooner, an 
unusually fine 
sailer. Would 
make an ideal 
Bermuda yacht, 
unusually well 
arranged. In 
Virginia wa- 
ters; condition 
splendid. 


One of the finest of the 51’ Hand 
designed motor sailers, sloop 
rigged, now in the process of 
being completely refinished, a very 
able, roomy, twin-screw job. 


The Nation’s Headquarters for Good Used Yachts 


63’ motor sailer, designec| by Wm. H. 
Hand, Jr. Powered by reduction gear 
Kermath engine. This fine, able, off- 
shore yacht is the last word in comfort 
for extended cruising and _ living 
aboard. Beautifully appointed, now 
being completely reconditioned. 


& 














- | oe 3 YACHTING 


MALIBU 
YACHT CHARTERS 


238 North Canon Drive, Beverly Hills, California 


Now you may cruise the Gulf of California and Old 
Mexico in the yacht of your dreams. For Winter 
cruising — big game fishing in balmy Southern — 
waters — or hunting ducks and geese or upland 
birds — deer and jaguar. All this recreation or a lazy 
vacation aboard the Malibu yacht of your choosing. 
You may go aboard in California, Ensenada, Guay- 
mas or Acapulco — all within a day’s flight of most 
American cities. Every last detail arranged espe- 
cially to your requirements from an efficient crew 
toa well-stocked larder. 

Get away from it all by yourself or make up a party 
of friends and you will be surprised how favorably 
the expense compares with a “land” vacation with 
equal appointments. 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


“a ee” 


This outstanding steel schooner is without peer. 
Designed by Cox & Stevens. Constructed to Lloyds 
highest standard 100 A-1l rating. Length 134’, 
beam 28’ 2’. 200 h.p. Diesel engine, two Diesel 
auxiliary generators. Completely rebuilt and fully 
equipped. Ready to sail on any ocean. A most sea- 
worthy home for a world cruise. Comfortable lounge 
and radio room, large dining salon, spacious master 
cabin, five guest cabins, three baths. Ratsey sails. 

Write or wire for full particulars and photographs. 
Also available for immediate delivery — 50 yachts 
from 34’ to 120’ for sale or charter. 


Courtesy to Licensed Brokers 





















MICHEL & PETZOLD _.1! BROADWAY, N. ¥. C. 


Whitehall 3-6492 
All Type Yachts for Sale or Charter 


Naval Architects +» Yacht Brokers 
Marine Engineers + Yacht Insurance 





FOR SALE: 39’ Consolidated Play- 
boat, 1939. Two Chrysler 110 h.p. 
engines. Sleeps five. Two cabins, 
dinette, Lux system, fresh water 


cooling system, dinghy. Excellent . cach 


ro SALE: Cruising houseboat 69’, Sterling 











o,°e . . 45 h-p. engine, new remote controi s: tem, 
FOR sib 42-ft. three-cabin Owens Flag- condition and priced right at new ionief electric plant, new Stromberg 
obin, 006 sli, htly used. Twin Chrysler Roy- * storage batteries, new stove, new hot water 
2 ore "phone, Lux fire system, $12,000 heater. Arcola hot water furnace, new in 
aad many mt, iqeaon, accede _— sf Bie ine Nan en ie Seas 
new boat at a used boat price. ~ 3 new dinghy. Master og pore neon bil 
: Salon ait x32, dinette ee te x 17, 
4’ x 12’ with tub and shower. ‘anos ae six. 
Beautifully furnished. $9,000. 












FLORIDA OFFICE 


615 S.W. 2nd Avenue, Miami 
(Miami Shipbldg. Corp.) 
Telephone Miami 9-7122 








FOR CHARTER: 102’ x 21’ x 5’ cruising 
houseboat. Two double staterooms and three 















pig’ age ena 53-ft. Elco, two Chrysler 
145 h.p. engines, new in 1946. One double 

ies. Separate c crews’ quarters for 
captain steward. iets pag with 
— freeze. Available ienanee in Florida 
waters. 


Mr. James J. Madison 
Mr. Philip J. Adams 


























ning 
try, Jounge an and deck saloon. A spacious and 
comfortable vessel for your winter vacation 
= the high seas. Separate crew quarters for 


MANY OTHER LISTINGS AVAILABLE © SEND US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
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GORDON R AYMOND Yacht and Vessel Broker 


: : : i ltant 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 b Yacht Management ¢ Design Consultan 


Telephone — MUrray Hill 7-7524 Listings and Inquiries Invited 
















— SALE — No. 1090 — One of the best twin-screw FOR SALE OR CHARTER—WNo. 1044—One of 
stat ee pita ee erm ger hey Seery a 46. the most comfortably arranged and roomiest twin-screw 
patie ae = £ vy. line: Socket and’ fish : Diesel cruisers afloat. Three double staterooms, two 


Flying bridge and complete dual controls with instru- baths with tubs, large deckhouse and spacious teak 
ment panels arenas Radiophone and Microphone. deck. Hot water heat, electric refrigeration. Engines 
Speed 15. miles. overhauled 1945, speed 15 miles, located Florida. 








FOR SALE — No. 163 — Auxiliary Marconi 60’ Cruis- FOR SALE — No. 1 74—A Rhodes masterpiece with 










ing and Ocean racing schooner. Completely overhauled remarkable combinations of room, comfort, speed and 
and refitted 1946 from red leaded bilge up. Everything good looks. Dimensions 40’ x 31’ x 11’ x 8’. This aux- 
_ new but the wood. Sails, rigging, stove, refrigeration, iliary Cutter is outstandingly fast, reaching and running 
furnishings, generator, doghouse. Teak decks, Radio- and has an enviable record. In splendid condition all 


telephone and Direction Finder. No expense spared. respects; to fully appreciate must be inspected. 


REPRESENTED IN FLORIDA—WHAT ARE YOUR REQUIREMENTS? 






























FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. ||| ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


Builders of "Seagoin” Boats « MARINE AGENCY 131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 








No. 5117 — For Sale— 
49’ 6” rugged comforta- 
ble boat, Diesel pow- 
ered, sleeps 4 to 6 and is 





' 38’ 6” gaff-rigged yawl. A very : ° : 
oa “opeides_ al oe gt gg A we ¥ Lathrop cn pes yg ideal for a family cruiser 
as les paint ac. trun rop- rcuies or, ins S08 

cabin and wash fail painted. white. or offshore sport fishing. 


Was thoroughly recon- 
ditioned and restored to 
A-1 shape. New sails on 
order will complete an 
otherwise excellent 
inventory. 


All exterior trim eo bagel finished p 
bright. Has roller reefing 
math motor. A very beautiful ‘and a 
good little boat. 





No. 2000 — H-23 Class sailing No. 1772 — 36’ Casey cutter. Pail 





sloop. sary — teakwood decks and trim 

No, 4833 — 71’ Yacht, beam: 15’ in good condition. 

draft: 4’, 6”. Two Palmer gas en- po — 82’ Yacht, beam: 15’, 

gines. A heavy boat in Poesli- — 6’. Two Winton-Diesel mo- 

tion. Builder: nae ork Yacht rs. A good house boat or cruiser. 

Launch & Engine Co. Builder: Densmore & Company. 

No. 3166 — 25’ Marconi ri cabin No. 1319— 28’ Chris-Craft run- i 

keel sloop. Sleeps two. tboard about. Hull reconditioned. New ; 

motor. Gray Fire-Ball motor. ; ' 

No. 4761 — 32’ Auxiliary day sailing N nce’ SOP 

sloop. Has H-23 enlle, a Lathrop A very roomy, ecauertie wonton: No. 5414 — For Sale — 

Hercules motor. Good condition. pi Rig! Shag, AR kwood trim. Sleeps One of the few modern aux- 

No. 5643 — 50’ Freight boat, 45-ton ht. Hall-Scott motor. iliaries of the popular size 

capacity, powered with Caterpillar- No. 2158 — 56’ Twin-screw deck- and layout-available. 34’ 6’ | 

Diesel motor. house cruiser. $3200. x 25’ x 9’ x 5’ 3”, designed i 

No. 2005 — 25’ Post-Designed and No. 180 — 14’ International sailing by MacGregor and built in | 

ae tee tte te Cake, ae. 1937. Repowered 1940. Only 

Royal motor. Boat slightly used. No, 1600— 32° Corsair semi- two owners, who have both 
> Ne: 316 — 49 Deieasew sport... Sen ee a itv Cocca spent money to keep her in ‘| 


fishing boat. Two Steiling petrel 


ve ood shape. Present 
motors. Sosshen outriggers, swivel No. 1108 — 15’ open launch. Former 7 st 





fishing chairs. yacht tender. Mahogany trim. Boat owner has bought larger 
- , recently refinished and motor over- boat. 

No; 3106 — 7 To ee anon coe ine Would make a good bass 

motors. Boat in excellent condition. hing 

Builder: Consolidated Shipbuilding 0. 4671 — Star Class racing sloop. Lig 

Co. Flexible rig. Good condition. 


























CARL 


AVAL ARCH) TECTS 





1S WW BI. VEN & (() 
YACHT | BROKERS 


Pershing Square Building, 271 pets Ave 


MARINE INSURANCE 
New Rechelle ae 


Evenings, Sundays, Holidays ¢ Tel. Pelham 8-0687 or Larchmont 2-1977 


DISTRIBUTORS CHRIS-CRAFT CRUISERS 


e 34’ 1941 twin-screw Chris-Craft Express 

e 35’ 1942 twin-screw double cabin Chris-Craft 
e 37’ 1939 twin-screw custom sedan 

e 38’ 1940 twin-screw Matthews sedan 

e 39’ 1938 twin-screw, twin cabin, Wheeler 

e 39’ 1946 twin-screw Harco express 

e 40’ 1946 twin-screw double cabin Chris-Craft 
e 42’ 1946 twin-screw double cabin Owens 





YACHTING 


e 44’ 1939 twin-screw double cabin Chris-Craft 
e 46’ 1940 twin-screw double cabin Matthews 
e 46’ 1941 twin-screw flying bridge Dawn 

e 53’ twif-screw houseboat 

e 55’ twin-screw flying bridge motor yacht 

e 57’ 1941 twin-screw Elco 

e 60’ 1938 twin diesel Wheeler yacht 

e 90’ 1936 twin diesel Mathis yacht 

















Beautiful — John Wells design — 58-ft. twin diesel 
flying-bridge cruiser, accommodates seven 


WE HAVE MANY FINE BOATS 
FOR SALE AND CHARTER, INCLUDING: 


E-30, X-51 — 60-ft. Wheeler twin diesel cruiser, enclosed 

flying-b: bridge. 

X-54 — 90-ft. N.Y.Y.L. & E. — twin-screw cruising house- 

’ boat 2061..wo double, two single, three full baths. 

E-31, X-63 — 65-ft. Jacobs motor yacht, pair Hall-Scott 
Saepeerte two double staterooms. 

E-29, X-49 — 60-ft. Consolidated — twin-screw cruiser. 
Sleeps 10. Complete with fishing equipment. 

S-71, X-45 — 34-ft. John Alden design, auxiliary ketch, for 
that southern cruise. 

F-38 — 70-ft. Annapolis twin diesel yacht, two double, one 
single. Just rebuilt and refitted. 

C-62 — 46-ft. Matthews twin-screw trunk cabin cruiser; 
sleeps six. Completely wunipped for sport fishing. 

X-62 — as model 44-ft. Annapolis twin-screw cruising 


yac 

C-82 ~~ 1942 47-ft. Matthews twin diesel cruiser; new 
condition. 

C-79 — 1946 Owens 42-ft. trunk cabin, two Chrysler- 
Crowns; many extras. 

B12 — 1940 35-ft. Wheeler twin-screw sedan cruiser. 
Sleeps four. 

B-124 — 32-ft. Wheeler playmate, twin 145 h.p. Grays. 
Sleeps six. 


CHARLES D. ROACH, 
331 S. Andrews Ave. Phone 3883 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 








No. 81-B—Warner sloop, built 
1937 to wee beg py tre 36! 6" x 

23° 3" x . Accommodates 
two to ean. ‘ao ‘a headroom. 1939 
Gray 4-22 reduction gear motor. 





No. 70-B—Warner Marconi sloop 
(motor sailer that sails), 32’ x 29 x 
10° 11” x 4’, Built 1937. Double 
stateroom and two berths main cabin. 
Large galley aft, Completely re- 
finished 1946. New Chrysler “Ace” 














Well equipped. Excellent condition  ™otor being installed. Fairly priced; 
and a good buy. write for details. 





No. 4111—Crocker designed Marconi cutter, built by Dion 1946; pre-war 
materials, 35’ x 28’ x 9’ 6” x 5’ 4”. Gray 4-40 motor. Accommodations for 
five. A New Bedford 35’ with lemma rig. 


No. 3553—Marconi cutter, Alden designed and built by Graves 1937. - i 
double stateroom forward, four berths main cabin. 39’ 4” x 28’ 1” x1 10’ 6” 
5’ 3”, Powered with Gray 4—22. A beautiful boat, 


No. 75-1—Not a toy—20’ auxiliary Marconi sloop with complete cruising 
accommodations for two. A good sailer. Built 1936 from Warner design. A-1 
condition. Write for details. 


No. 4127—One of the new Hinckley 21’ sloops designed by Alden and built 
1946, Accommodates three. 28’ 6” x 21’ x 8 x 4’ 8”, Gray light four power. 
Fair price. 


No. 4053—Power cruiser, built by Baltzer 1938. 32’ 6” x 10’ x 3’. Kermath 
care 102 h.p. motor. Accommodates five. In good condition and well 
cared for. 


No. 3663—Completely equipped Elco Sport Fisherman, built 1937. Re- 


powered 1946 with twin Chrysler ae, Cruising speed 17 m.p.h, Dual 
controls. Accommodates seven, 38’ 6” x 10’ 9” x 3’. 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


114 COLLEGE STREET ¢ MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone 344 








WEEE 











Brokerage Department: HERMAN JAGLE; LINDA WESIK 


Listed below are a few of our current offerings. We have many more on file, and will gladly send partic- 
ulars on suitable boats if you will let us have your requirements. We are also arranging Florida charters. 


POWER 


30’ 6” Owens Sedan Cruiser, new 1939. 14 m.p.h. 
32’ —— Sunlight Sedan Cruiser, new 1937. 10-12 


32’ eo , oe Elco Cruisette, new 1936. 17 
33’ sr Baitzer Jonesport Sedan Cruiser, new 1942. 
36’ dnakes Titans Sport Fisherman, new 1937, 14 
38” Twln-Screw Matthews Sedan Cruiser, new 1937. 


16m 
50’ Twin nayerd Paden Bridge Deck 
Cruiser, new Min 10-14 m.p.h 


52’ pease Dawn Cruiser, new 1946. 20—25 
nots 


60’ Twin-Screw Diesel Cruiser, new 1938. 15 m.p.h. 
66’ TinSe ew Diesel Cruiser, new 1937. 15-16 
m.p.h. 


SAIL 


20° 6” Auxiliary “Dater Class’’ Sloop, new 1944. 

34’ 2” Hinckley 24 Class Sloop, new 1946. Deluxe 
model with teak decks, and many extras. 

36’ U. S. Six-Metre Class Sloop with removable trunk 
cabin, new 1930. 


38’ Friendship Class Sloop, new 1938. 
45’ New York 32 Class Sloop, new 1936. 


36’ Gaff Rigged come Type Schooner, new 1931. 
Now located in Miami. 


40’ Mower get ieheones: new 1925. New motor 
installed 


35’ 10’ Marconi Ketch, new 1920. Located on Great 


akes. 

47’ Keel Ketch, new 1923. Located Florida. 

55’ Marconi Risged Diesel Alden designed Motor- 
sailer, new 


55’ Diesel Powered Swedish Gulened and built 
Ketch Rigged Motor-sailer, new 1937. 
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TELEPHONE: 
BRYANT 9-7670 





GIELOW 





CABLE ADDRESS: 
CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 


HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43rD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS «~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


All types of yachts available for sale and charter 











ESSEX BOAT WORKS, INC. 


FOOT OF FERRY STREET e ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 








BOAT BUILDING e HAULING @ STORAGE bd REPAIRS ° BROKERAGE 





TELEPHONE * SAYBROOK 7234 


CRUISERS 


25’ Chris-Craft...A gooc! utility boat, built 
1937. 

30’ Eleo........ Built 1937, sleeps four. 

32’ Chris-Craft... Built 1935—must be seen to 
be appreciated. 

32’ Chris-Craft...Delivered 1938, plenty of 
extras. 

34’ Custom Built. . Two Kermaths, sleeps six. 

34’ Chris-Craft.. .Built 1941, two Chris-Craft 
95's. 

35’ Baltzer......Two new Grays, sound and 
good sea boat. 





39’ Hubert 
Johnson... ....Sport Fisherman, two Chrysler 
Crowns. 


Quality Listings Invited 
MATTHEWS—RICHARDSON—OLD TOWN 


SAYBROOK LIGHT — OUR SIGNPOST BY THE SEA 














FISHER BOAT WORKS, INC. 


Yacht Brokers. ° Distributors © Custom Builders 
Detroit 14, Michigan — Lenox 1322 





Matthews 34’ twin-screw sedan, A-1 Rhodes 34’ x 7’ 9’ x 5’ 4” auxiliary. 
condition, Geant — a R.G. Lake One Design, exceptional can- 
motors 1946, $11 vas and equipment inventory. $8000, 





Chris-Craft 27’ Super DeLuxe En- Mower, 42’ 6”’ x 12’ 6” x 4’ shoal 
coed 1946, 130 h.p., like new. draft marconi ketch. $8200. 


Rhodes 46’ x 11’ 4” x 6’ 6” auxiliary 
1940. Marconi yawl, beautiful, rac- 
ing winner, clean. . $30, 000. 


Cone Coett 29’ express, ze screw, 
h.p., fishing chairs. $65 


Matthews 38’ twin-screw 1940 sedan, Alden 47’ x 13’ x 5’ 6” gaff center- 
long deckhouse, refinished. 8-cyl. ard yawl, excellent maintenance. 
Chryslers. $13,000. 000. 
Chris-Craft 48’ twin-screw, double Alden 54’ 6” x 14’ x 7’ 6” gaff rig 
Pe pag aft. 275 C.C. motors. schooner, real value. $8750. 
Alden-Herreshoff 55’ x 14’ x 7’ 6” 
Beautiful 54’ Grebe twin-screw diesel marconi yawl, thoroughly renovated. 
flying bridge, clean as new. $40,000. $35, 


OTHER DESIRABLE LISTINGS, 6, 8 AND 12 METER 
SLOOPS, ALL OFFERINGS LOCATED GREAT LAKES, SUB- 
JECT PRIOR SALE, CHANGE OF PRICE, WITHDRAWAL 




















FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS ! 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER era 


Represented 


Important 
Yachting Centers 
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EFFIE M. MORRISSEY 
Now For Sale 


This schooner, famous for many years as 
the Labrador and Greenland cruising 
schooner of the late Capt. “‘Bob”’ Bartlett 
is now available. 














Offered completely equipped for a world cruise that 
had to be abandoned. Now in. full commission and 
ready to go anywhere. 

Principal dimensions: —L.0.A. 98’, Beam 25’, 
Draft 11’. Two complete suits of sails in good condi- 
tion. 225 h.p. Gray diesel engine in first class condition 
with complete spares. 13,000 mile cruising range. 
Sleeping accommodations for a total of 19 including 
crew. Two diesel generators, 5 k.w. and 10 k.w. Latest 
model Sperry gyro compass with three repeaters. 

In spite of the fact that $75,000 has been spent on 








this vessel in the last four years, she may now be 
purchased at the remarkably low figure of $40,000. 
American Bureau of Shipping survey, September . 
1946, available for inspection. 


Full details from 
ROBERT HEARD HALE, INC. 


114 Liberty Street New York 6, New York 
WHitehall 3-9714 











YACHTING 


45-ft. EXPRESS 
CRUISER, twin-screw, 
custom built by Rob- 
inson 1936. Varnished 

y hull in- 
terior. Complete accom- 
modations, including 
separate shower room. 
Powered with two 225 


Top speed upwards of 
35 -h. In excellent 
ply > some throughout 
and well maintained. 
Reasonably priced. 
Cruises at 20 m.p.h. 


G t These are Great 
Lakes yachts avail- 
able now. Full details 
and prices of these 
and others forwarded 
promptly upon re- 
quest. Visit our office. 


LAKES 


YACHTS 





40-ft. WHEELER cruiser, twin- 
screw, 1939. Chrysler 95 h.p. 
engines. 

THREE 65-ft. SCHOONERS. All 


of some age, but all in very good 
condition and fairly priced. 


JAMES H. FAHEY & co. 


YACHT BROKER NAVAL ARCHITECT 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


664 N. MICHIGAN AVE. SUPERIOR 9046 


38-ft. MATTHEWS, twin-screw 
85 h.p. Kermaths. 1937 model. In 
new condition throughout. 


30-ft. CABIN CRUISER. Round 

bottom, custom built 1936. For- 

ag cockpit. Chrysler Ace engine, 
ive. 





| 
| 





J. P. LINDSAY 
Yacht Broker 


1418 CRAIG ¢ CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS © Telephone 3-3470 
POWER 


70-ft. Houseboat, 2 G.M. diesels, all the comforts of home. 
51-ft. Bridge Cruiser, sleeps eight, two Chrysler engines, very 
well found. 

40-ft. Chris-Craft, double cabin, closed bridge cruiser, sleeps 
eight, brand new. 

46-ft. Mahogany Cruiser, sleeps eight, Kermath Sea Chief engine, 


many extras. 

SAIL 
36-ft. Auxiliary Ketch, sleeps five, Miller semi-diesel engine, very 
good shape. 
43-ft; Auxiliary Schooner, sleeps six, Lycoming engine, extra sails, 
many extras, 
40-ft. Auxiliary Cutter, sleeps six, Gray engine, new mast and 
rigging and new mainsail. 
58-ft. Twin-Screw Auxiliary Ketch, sleeps six, two new Gray 
motors, electric refrigerator, many extras. 
77-ft. Auxiliary Schooner, one diesel, G.M. motor, electric re- 
frigerator, completely found. 
32-ft. cutter Rig Motor Sailer, Osco engine, working jib, balloon 
jib, mainsail and spinnaker, many extras. 
34-ft, Auxiliary Six Meter Sloop, sleeps 3, Universal engine, very 
good shape. 
46-ft. Auxiliary Yawl, sleeps five, Universal engine, very good for 
extensive cruising. 
28-ft. Sound Inter Club, sleeps two, two sets of sails, many extras, 
very complete, an all-weather boat. 
37-ft. Auxiliary Cutter, sleeps four, Universal engine, mainsail, 
staysall, Genoa, Storm trisail, spinnaker, jib, very well found. 
21-ft. Corinthian Class Sloop, Mahogany planking, teak boon, 
steel rigging, hollow spruce mast, Genoa and Main. 


Representatives for: MALIBU YACHT CHARTERS, OWENS 
CUTTERS, TRUSCOTT PLEASURE CRAFT 








GEORGE F. ADAMS«« YACHTS 


BROKERAGE — CHARTER — MANAGEMENT | 
1708 Congress Building, MIAMI, FLORIDA = Phone 35237 


For Sale in Southern Florida 


32’ CASEY MOTOR SAILER — 1937. Oak keel and frames, 
mahogany planking and teak decks. Everdur fastened. Gray 6/71 
gives speed of 12 knots. Sleeps four. Semi-enclosed bridge and large 
after cockpit suitable for fishing. New standing rigging. An able 
little ship in first class condition. No, 5-32-27. 


38’ MATTHEWS — 1939. Kermath 120 h.p. motor. Double 
stateroom and two berths in deckhouse. Shower. Just overhauled 
and in fine condition. Docking privileges in West Palm Beach 


— included. No. 4-39-391. 


40’ DOUBLE CABIN ENCLOSED BRIDGE CRUISER. 
Custom built by Marshall of Pensacola in 1939. Brand new 125 
h.p. Gray. Sleeps 6 to 8. Exceptional stowage space. Roomy, 
livable and an excellent sea boat. No. 4-40-394. 


RHODES MARCONI KETCH. 45’ x 35’ x 11’ 3” x 7 6”. Built 
by Gamage in 1936 of best materials throughout. Flush deck con- 
struction. 13,000 lbs. lead, all outside, 1940 Gray 4/52. Two double 
staterooms, good sized galley and small doghouse. Stainless steel 
standing rigging and full complement of working and light sails. 
A lovely little ship for the out and out sailorman. No. 2-35-88. 


47’ MATTHEWS — 1942. Standard layout. Twin Kermath diesels. 
Shower, electric refrigeration and accommodations for 6 in owner’s 
party plus two forward. Many extras and some fishing equipment 
including two chairs and outriggers. Boat not in Service and in 
finest possible condition. No. 4-47-358. 


67’ LUDERS MOTOR SAILER — 1941. Rebuilt by Nevins in 
1946. One double and two single staterooms. Two toilets with tub 
and shower. Twin General Motors diesels installed 1946. Large 
deckhouse and flying bridge controls. Accommodations for crew of 
four. Full width galley with electric refrigeration and deep freeze. 
In immaculate condition and probably as fine a vessel of her type 
and size as exists. No. 5-67-29. 


Florida Representative for 


HENRY T. MENEELY & COMPANY, INC. 
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“FREDERICK S. FORD JR & CO. 


YACHT BROKERS 
1622 Ford Building 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
ASSOCIATED WITH 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE INC., PHILADELPHIA 


No. 138 ¢ 90’ Twin-screw gas yacht, built 1926. 

No. 118 © 81’ Diesel yacht, built 1930, sleeps six. 

No. 160 © 72’ Twin-screw gas cruiser, built 1930. 

No. 136 ¢ 72’ Twin-screw gas cruiser, roomy accommodations. 


No. 153 © 68’ Twin-screw gas cruiser, built 1929, sleeps six. 
No. 171 © 62’ Twin-screw flying bridge cruiser. 
No. 163 e 54’ Twin-screw gas cruiser, sleeps seven. 
No. 155 ¢ 48’ Twin-screw gas cruiser, sleeps six. 
No. 140 e 43’ Twin-screw gas fishing cruiser, built 1939 
No. 147 © 40’ Twin-screw gas cruiser, built 1937. 
SAIL 
No. 159 © 100’ Auxiliary schooner, one double, two single state- 
rooms. 


No. 151 © 61’ Motor sailer, two 100 h.p. Diesels, built 1936. 


No. 111 © 60’ Auxiliary ketch, two double staterooms; roomy 
qvarters. 


No. 181 © 55’ Auxiliary ketch, built 1940, sleeps eight. 

No. 173 © 46’ Auxiliary Alden cutter, built 1931, sleeps six. 
No. 179 © 43’ Auxilidry Rhodes cutter, enviable race record. 
No. 136 ¢ 38’ Auxiliary Geiger designed sloop, built 1946. 
No. 135 ¢ 35’ Auxiliary Geiger designed sloop, built 1939. 
No. 133 ¢ 34’ Auxiliary Rhodes designed cutter, built 1938. 


DETAILS UPON REQUEST 





Dial Randolph 7 622 








ROGER M. ROWE 
Yaeht Broker 


© 77’ Schooner, Herreshoff built, Gray Diesel 1941, fully found. 

@ 72’ Yawl, N Y-50, converted, Herreshoff built, 40 h.p. Gray. 

© 67’ 12 Metre Sloop recently gone over, new 50 h.p. Gray. 

e 58’ Schooner, built Bath Iron Works. Just modernized. 

e 52’ Schooner, Alden design, fully found. Florida. 

e 50’ Schooner, Gaff, built 1940, Gray 4-52, sleeps six. Complete. 

e 40 Sq. Metre, Herreshoff built 1933, Auxiliary, sleeps four. 

@ 50’ x 13’ 6’ x 5’ 6’ Yawl, Lawley built, 25 h.p. Palmer. 

e 43’ Cutter, Alden design 1937, 40 h.p. Kermath, sleeps seven. 

e 43’ Cutter, Rhodes design 1938, 22 h.p. Gray, sleeps six. 

e 43’ Schooner, Alden, trade twin-screw Matthews Consolidated Dawn. 

e 43’ Marconi Sloop, Shoal Draft 1946, 25 h.p. engine. Great Lakes. 

e 41’ Ketch, Chesapeake Bugeye, built 1942, 20 h.p. Palmer. 

e 38’ New Week Ender, Rhodes design 1940. 

@ 38’ Sloop, Luders, built 1939. 

e 36’ Schooner, Crocker design 1930, 52 h.p. Gray. 

e 35’ Schooner, Nova Scotian, built 1939, 20 h.p. Gray. 

e 34’ Lake One Design by Rhodes 1938, 18 h.p. Gray. 

e@ 31’ 6-Metre Sloop converted, 16 h.p. Gray. 

e 30’ Malabar Jr., Marconi Sloop 1926, Palmer engine. 

e@ 25’ 4’ x 7’ 6” x 4’ Sloop built 1936, Everdur fastened, Gray 22 h.p. 
1940, sleeps two, new sails, original owner. 

e 25’ x 7’ 3’ x 3’ Sloop, Rhodes design, Nevins built 1929, Kermath 
engine, sleeps two, toilet, centerboard through lead keel. 

e 25’ Luders 16 Sloop. 

@ 21’ Sloop, Sidney Davies design 1937, 10 h.p. Universal, sleeps two. 


POWER 


e 130’ Twin Diesel Steel Motor Yacht completely reconditioned. 
© 100’ Twin Diesel Express Cruiser, Winton 200 h.p. each, rebuilt 1941. 


e 55’ Twin-Screw Flying Bridge Motor Yacht, Sparkman & Stephens 
1937. 


e 49’ 6’’ Twin Diesel Motor Yacht, built 1938. 

e 42’ Consolidated Twin-Screw Deluxe Sport Fisherman. 

e 40’ Twin-Screw Sport Fisherman, 1939. 

e 40’ x 10’ x 3’ Sedan, Maine built 1939, Palmer, sleeps seven. $5000. 
e 38’ Matthews Sport Fisherman, Flying Bridge, pulpit. 1930. 

e 31’ Elco 1931, Buda 80 h.p., just rebuilt, sleeps four. 

© Owens 30, Sedan 1941, Chrysler 110 h.p. South. 

e 30’ Consolidated 115 h.p. Chrysler, 1945, sleeps three. Florida. $3500, 
@ 26’ Chris-Crafts 1941, 1937, 1936. 

e 23’ Chris-Craft Express Cruiser 1946, 115 h.p. Chris-Craft. 

e Chris-Craft Runabouts — 20’ — 17’ — 16’ in Florida. 


If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT Tel. Darien 5-0990 











“Oops, | knew we should have bought 
our boat from a Society member!” 


SOCIETY of YACHT and SHIP 
BROKERS of AMERICA 


P.O. Box 272, Newport Beach, California 








MIAMI—FLORIDA 
Yachting Capital of the South 


NOW is the time to go fishing, swimming and 

visiting foreign countries. Charter or buy a 

good yacht, completely equipped and in first- 

class condition. | have Cruisers, Houseboats and 

Auxiliaries from 40’ to 180’. Just let me know 

when, how many and for how long and | will 
do the rest. _ 


CHARTERS + SALES - MANAGEMENT 


YEARS IN THE SAME LOCATION — SELLING, 
CHARTERING, MANAGING YACHTS 


H. MARSHALL OLIVER 
Yacht Broker 


Ingraham Building, Miami 32, Florida 
Office: 9-1156 — Residence; 3-2205 
Correspondents and Associate Brokers: 


PALM BEACH ST. PETERSBURG 
FT. LAUDERDALE JACKSONVILLE 


Everything worth considering for sale or charter 
throughout the South 


MEMBER MIAMI YACHT BROKERS ASSOCIATION 
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YACHTING 


YACHT BROKER H [ A | ‘= Lf) - MARINE INSURANCE 
ice econ Pe Y. aro . sat aps ane an Oe eee 


A few of our current listings, if these are not of interest, please let us have your requirements 


SAIL 
20’ 9’’ Davies auxiliary cabin sloop. 
24’ 110 International Class sloops. 
25’ 10’ Eldredge-MclInnis auxiliary sloops (2). 
31’ converted Six Metre sloops (3). 
34’ centerboard auxiliary sloop. 
36’ 3’’ Alden motor sailer, 1935. 


70’ auxiliary schooner. 


37’ Eldredge-McInnis yawl, 1929. ae ere: wort Sinerman. 
32’ twin-screw Chris-Craft cruiser, 1937. 
32’ Wheeler Playmate, 1938 — 14 m.p.h. 
35’ twin-screw Wheeler, 1937 — 18-21 m.p.h. m.p.h. 
36’ Marblehead sport fisherman, 1937 — 15 


37’ auxiliary cutter, 1941. 

38’ 6’’ gaff-rigged auxiliary ketch, 1928. 
41’ shoal draft auxiliary ketch, 1944. 
45’ Alden auxiliary schooner, 1928. 

48’ 10’ Herreshoff auxiliary cutter. m.h.p. 


50’ twin-screw motor sailer, 1939. 
58’ Tams auxiliary ketch, 1931. 


POWER 
26’ Chris-Craft trunk cabin cruiser, 1941 — 
15 m.p.h. 


37’ twin-screw sedan cruiser, 1939 — 16 m.p.h. 

41’ Wheeler double cabin cruiser, 1932 — 14 
m.p.h. ° 

41’ 6’’ twin-screw High Speed Scott-Paine 
cruiser — 30 m.p.h. 

42’ twin-screw Consolidated sport fisherman, 
1937 — 16 m.p.h. 

42’ sport fisherman. Rebuilt 1940. 

42’ 6’ raised deck cruiser, 1939 — 15 m.p.h. 

46’ twin-screw Wheeler cruiser, 1941 — 14 


65’ twin-screw express cruiser, 1923 — 26 
m.p.h. 


After Feb. Ist, 1947 our address will be: 237 Huguenot Street, New BRechelie, N. Y. 














ERNEST LISKEY & ASSOCIATES 


804 Seventeenth Street, N.W. e Washington 6, D. C. 
Telephone: Republic 1484 

Naval Architects 

Marine Enginéers 


Yacht Brokers 
Marine Insurance 


ROBERT G. WILSON, JR. — Brokerage Department 





No. 3089— Ranger Class sloop, No. 3084— Alden Schooner. 54’ 
new 1946, 38’ 6” x 28’x 10’ 6" x x 38’ x 12’ 5’ x 7’ 4”. Powered 
3’ 10’. 25 h.p. Universal. Mahog- with 56 h.p. Gray, R.G. Sleeps 
any planking. Sleeps four. Loca- six. Location — near Washington, 
tion — near Washington, D. C Oe ied 


No. 3052 — 55’ Swedish Motor-Sailer, built 1937; not used 
1939 to 1946. Hungarian oak planked. Powered with two 
heavy duty diesel engines. Crew quarters for two. Four com- 
plete staterooms, two baths. Saloon with open fireplace, large 
deckhouse, complete galley. Write for photograph, layout and 
complete description. May be inspected at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, by appointment. 


No. 3069— Brand new 39’ Consolidated Sedan Cruiser. Two 
Chrysler Crown R.D. engines. Sleeping accommodations for six. 
Complete toilet and galley. Owner in Europe, forced to sell at 
once. Price at factory — $22,500.00. 


MAY WE HAVE YOUR EXACT REQUIREMENTS? 








WARAARREESEEE EE FEES ‘_ _¥E E__EEG 


J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. 
Yacht Broker 


POWER + AUXILIARY ~- SAIL 








ned 1923 at Bath Iron Works from Alden design, 
60’ x 43’ x 13’ 6”. Completely overhauled at 
Fyfe Shipyard last winter. Sleeping accommodations 
for nine — includes two double a staterooms, 


three toilets, radio, telephone, radio direction finder, 
stainless-steel rigging, electric refrigerator. Very 
complete sail inventory. 


18 East Lexington Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Telephone: Lexington 1070 











a a a ae 














FRANCIS DEARS + Yacht Broker 


1200 E. Las Olas Blvd. 
Tel-2079 


Fort Lauderdale 
Florida 


Pictured is one of our 
many choice listings in 
fine yachts of all types. 
This unusual Diesel- 
powered Motor Sailer, 55’ 
6” x 15’ 6” x 6’ is Casey 
built and available for in- 
spection at any time. 


We Specialize in FLORIDA Sales and Charters 
Northern Associate: Charles W. Bliven & Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 








JOHN E.RODSTROM, Associate 


WUNLEIY 


YACHT INSURANCE 


130 William Lbcot Lagraham Building 
New York 4. NY Abn 32, Boviske 
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For Charter—in Florida 
(NEW ENGLAND IN SUMMER) 
“ MOONRAKER” —> 


45’ Alden Shoal Draft 
Schooner. Sleeps six. 
2nd in St. Petersburg- 
Havana Race 1946, 


’ Others: 
2 Alden Ketches 
2 Alden Schooners 


P.O. Box 3501 
Miami 22, Florida 


HENRY BAAY 
YACHT YARD 


Marblehead, Mass. 














MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 
ROOM 1536 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


Will Appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For 
Sale or Charter 





YACHTS—BOATS 
ALL SIZE AND TYPE 
YACHTS FOR SALE 

AND CHARTER 























FOR SALE 
OCEAN-GOING YACHT 


oar maanae! Oil Burning Steam Yacht, 257 feet, 
1255 gross tons. Two quadruple expansion engines, 
indicated h.p. 3000, three B&W water tube boilers, 250 
lbs. working pressure. Economical and in excellent con- 
dition. New evaporator. This yacht was the flagship of 
Admiral King, Commander in Chief, U. S. Navy, during 
the war and was used in the vicinity of Chesapeake Bay, 
only traveling a distance of approximately 2,000 miles. 
Perfectly maintained at all times. Spacious accommoda- 
tions consisting of seven double and two single state- 
rooms and five baths, maid’s room and bath and owner’s 
stateroom and spacious bathroom. Large living salon, 
dining room and pantry, smoking room and card room. 
Excellent officers and crew’s quarters, with ample toilet 
and wash facilities. This yacht has excellent commercial 
possibilities. Inspection by appointment arranged ex- 
clusively by GreLow INcorporATED, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, New York. 
he 








bAE ANCHORS Ge axte 





WARREN, RHODE ISLAND ° TEL. WARREN 0333 
No. 1031 @ Chris-Craft clipper, 25 feet, sleeps four, toilet. Galley. 
110 h.p. Chris-Craft engine, 16-18 miles. In fine shape. 

No. 1002 © Off-Soundings cutter, 42’ 2’” x 29’ 3’ x 10’ 6” x 
5’ 10’. Built 1939. Gray 4-52. Teak decks. Ratsey working sails and 
Cousens & Pratt light sails. 

No. 1026 © Motor-sailer by Warner, 36’ 4’’ x 32’ x 10’ 8” x 
5’ 9”, Built 1941, Gray 4-52. A good sailer and designed and built 
to really take it. 

No. 1032 © Double-cabin, twin screw, 42’ Fair-Form flyer. Sleeps 
six. Four-burner shipmate gas range. Will do 21 miles with Kermath 
direct drive Sea Rovers. Ship-to-shore telephone. Completely equipped. 
DINGHY SPECIALISTS ° YACHT BROKERS 











J. M. EWING 


Yacht Brokers 
SEA WULF Sea Skiff Distributors 


202 Maxwell Arcade (Andrews Ave. at New River) 
Phone 1846 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 
xk*kk 


CHARTERS — Specializing in Sport Fishing or Cruising to 
Bimini (Bahamas) and the tropical paradise, Florida Keys. All 
arrangements made by this office. 


kkk 
Listings are desired if they are in new boat condition. 
kk : ¢ 
Use our office for your mailport 














- - « THISBE -.\- - 


ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S OUTSTANDING 8 METERS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE $9,000.00 





Designed By Crane Built By Nevins 
Beautifully Maintained By All Owners To Date 
OUTSTANDING RACING RECORD ON EAST COAST 
AND GREAT LAKES 
© Winner Canada Cup 


© Top 8 Meter at Detroit Season 1947 
© 1st 8 Barthel Series (Great Lakes Championship: 1947) 


ALL RATSEY CANVAS WITH MUCH REPLACED 1946 
Two Mains @ Five Genoas @ Two Spinnakers 
Now at Toledo Yacht Club. Contact Owner 
FRED M. TEMPLE, 49 N. ERIE ST., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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TAMS 


INCORPORATED 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 


HENRY A. SCHEEL 
Yacht and Commercial Designs 
114 Liberty Street _ New York City 6, N. Y. - 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0382 

















H. GERALD STAIRS 
Registered Civil Engineer 
Marine Architect Yacht and Ship Broker 
The Sycamores, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 








Southampton Shipyards, Mac: 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS « BUILDERS * BROKERS 
27 William Street, New York, N. Y. . HAnover 2-7891 
25’ Custom-built Cabin Runabout, new 1946, Twin-screw 115 h.p. 

Kermaths, speed 30 knots. Fully found and in immaculate condition. 


30’ Chris-Craft Deluxe Sedan, new 1941. 130 h.p. Chris-Craft motor 
Radio-telephone, Dinghy with outboard motor. 


46' Double Cabin Matthews Cruiser, new 1938. Twin-screw 115 h.p. 
Kermaths, shower, electric refrigeration. Completely reconditioned. 


90’ Lawley Houseboat. Twin-screw 165 h.p. General Motor Diesels 1946. 
Sleeps 17, two showers, four toilets, salon, lounge and bridge. Fully found 
and in excellent condition. 


YARD: East poe Ae Island, N. Y. 


i 








For Southern Service 


CHARLES W. YOUNG 


Yacht Surveyor, Marine Consultant 


Indian River Marine Basin 
Melbourne, Florida 

















_ AM INTERESTED PARACHUTE 
Sf ees a ee ee SPINNAKERS 


Preferably a a that needs condi- 

an ding motor and hull are 
in g hape. Have $7,500.00 to 
spend. Send picture and full particu- 


lars to B. SHanxie, 6445 E. Vernor 
Highway, Detroit 7, Michigan. 


6 Prescott Wilson Parachutes in ex- 
cellent condition. Size: Leeches 30’, 
foot 17’. Reply Box 201, c/o Yacut- 
Inc, 205 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


























THOMAS D. BOWES, MLE. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 
Lafayette Building Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 











*““KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 Marine Underwriters Surveyor 











A. M. DEERING 


Naval Architect 
Specializing in Sale and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure 
Yacht Brokerage 
1064 Builders Building, Telephone: State 8932 


Yacht Insurance 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 











DAIR N. LONG and ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
35 North Raymond Avenue 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 

Telephone: Sycamore 6-7423 





¢ Select the space you wish to use, send us the text, a photograph ¢ 
b (glossy print, if possible), and your check. Indicate whether you L 
<< —_ want inquiries sent to you, or to a YACHTING Box Number, for << 
t forwarding to you. Your advertisement will be printed in the first t 
t available issue. tL 
: GENERAL CLASSIFIED RATES 
L Advertisements of used boats, used engines, or other used equip- $ 
£ ment, for resale, charter or wanted. rs 
t Space Text Textand 
t Size Only _ Illustration tL 
DV column (16) Ks cece cece $14.00 ae 
ET Vcolumin VAN. cece eee ee eee 21.00 _ t 
L PMN Osos cS Mote he av ee hans 28.00 $36.00 tL 
Seen ovis oko ab diledc wich 08 35.00 43.00 ~ 
ge ON RC eae 42.00 50.00 % 
AE ES ee ee en ip baie 56.00 6400 ¢ 
{2 columns (3%) x 114"... .. 2.0. eee 42.00 50.00 £ 
t Pee es es aS eee ee eee 56.00 64.00 t 
Dy page —3" x20"... css econ 70.00 8000 & 
dD Ye page—1%" = SVe". 5 5. e cece ees 70.00 80.00 ¢ 
4 % page—3%” x 5s’. ....5...50. ree 115.00 125.00 £ 
t MG page—7 x 208 ches na wees 115.00 125.00 t 
Ya page—3%” x 10¥2".. woe c ee eee 195.00 210.00 
> Vegwee Fn OW" oes cece occ iscss 195.00 21000 ¢ 
G Wate 2” 2 IGA vi ocicedcnasc 335.00 35500 <¢ 
¢ SWAP CHEST RATES: Advertisements placed by individuals of $ 
Lt used boats, used engines, or other used equipment, for swap or tL 
{exchange with one another. No illustrations. RATE: 20 centsa 
tL word. $4.00 minimum. t 
t REMEMBER: All classified advertising is payable in advance. L 
t Please forward your remittance with your advertisement. No new & 
t product advertising in Classified sections. Display rates on Lt 
t application. £ 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT —YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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FAIR HAVEN 
YACHT WORKS 


FAIR HAVEN, NEW JERSEY 
Phone Red Bank 6-3010 


FOR ti 








46 Fair | —— Utility. 

946 Fair Haven 

is-Craft Runabout. - 
nm Skiff. 


1734’ 1946 Ventnor Runabout. 
Teed Mercury Fig Mato 

a r. 
19° Sail Boat. 


FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 














ELLIOTT CUSTOM COMMUTER 
— 36-foot, built about 1930. Twin 
100 h.p. Mercury Engines in good 
condition give speed of 22 m.p.h. 
Hull needs some repairs and refin- 
ishing. $1750. Jafco Marine Basin, 
Inc., 1300 Niagara, Buffalo, N. Y. 























1941 Wheeler cabin cruiser, 30. 
feet, complete with all extras. 
New Chrysler Royal 150 h.p. en- 
gine, two to one reduction, in- 
stalled 1946. Boat almost new. 
Price $5800.00. ANTHONY 
WIVCHAR, JR., Wading River, 
New York. 





NEED A CAPTAIN 
OR A CREW MEMBER 
Anywhere 
NATIONAL 
SAILORMAN’S SERVICE, INC. 
Boat Brokers — Employment Division 
76 Arch Street Greenwich, Conn- 











SWAP CHEST 


Advertisements placed by individu- 
als of used boats, used engines, or 
other used equipment, for swap or 
exchange with one another. 

20 cents a word—$4.00 minimum 
PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


State if you prefer replies direct, or want 
box number assigned 





Two boys, 17, desire position as crefy 
members. Experience in handling of 
sailing and motor craft. Good refer- 
ences. Reply Alexander Davidson, 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 








MARINE MOTORS 
Gray, Kermath, Chrysler, 
Chris-Craft 


Rebuilt — not in salt water 
GREGORY BOAT CO. 
1327 E. Jefferson, Detroit 




















For Sale 


BOAT YARD AND 
YACHT BUSINESS 


Modern Building, Pier, Marine 
Railway and Yacht Basin. Real oppor- 
tunity to acquire a well established, 
profitable, all year round business. 


Building, Repairing, Storing, and 
selling boats. Valuable distributor 
franchises for nationally known boats. 
Owner is retiring. Located one hour 
from New York. Terms to suit pur- 
chaser. Box 204, care of YACHTING, 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 





CHRIS-CRAFT RUNABOUT — 
15’ 6”, two cockpit hull. Powered by 
4-cylinder Chrysler engine over- 
hauled in summer of 1946 and giv- 
ing speed of over 35 m.p.h. Good 
condition bg rhe m8 a A successful 
competitor in local regattas last 
year. $1295. Jafco Marine Lag 
Inc., 1300 Niagara, Buffalo, N. Y. 











POSITION feakcntae 
Dutch-American, experienced 
— races, writer, lectur he aang = 

ittas ae shipyard a 
club or as representative allied 
ing Stee. cere eer ple a 


, veteran. Re: 
202, care of Yacutine, 205 9 
N. ¥. 17, N.Y. 




















SKIPPER WANTED for new 1947 
Matthews Cruiser beginning about 
June i. Lake Erie waters. Salary 
$200.00-$250.00 per month. Papers 
not necessary. Year-round em: 
ment to satisfactory man. Write giving 
Teferences. Reply Box 203, care of 
YACHTING, 205 
17, N. Y. 


Used Chris-Craft 


Runabouts, Utilities, Expresses 
and Cruisers 


GREGORY BOAT CO. 
1327 E. Jefferson, Detroit . 











E, 42 St., N. Y, 











YACHT YARDS 
FOR SALE 
East Coast: both North and South. 
Listings solicited 
Reply Box 200, care of YacuTine, 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


GRAY MARINE ENGINES — 
Phantom Four-45, direct drive, 
built 1944 and in excellent condi- 
tion, $395. Phantom Four-62, di- 
rect drive, built 1939 in perfect 
condition, $495. Jafco Marine Basin, 
Inc., 1300 Niagara, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Attention 
SKANEATELES 
SAILORS: 


100 shares of stock 
FOR SALE: of Skaneateles Boats, 
Inc., offering all. or part—Burke N, 
Carson, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


This offer not_valid where state laws 
require registration for sale by indi- 
vidual owner. 





FOR SALE 


44-ft. party boat, licensed for 64 
passengers, powered with Chrysler 
2-1 reduction. In Florida and offered 
by private party. 
E. W. SCOTT 
13111 Gulf Boulevard 
St. Petersburg 6, Florida 























BOATMAN’S 
PARADISE 


Maximo omer Sr. Pgrerssurc. 
One of the best protected boat 
basins on West Coast of Florida. 
‘Harbor Yacht Club re- 
cently chartered. A few choice lots 
available to a restricted congenial 
fafor at a ment prices. 
‘ormation Dorsey 
Wauirtincton, P. ao. Box 239, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 











For Sale: Star No. 360. Rebuilt and 
rerigged 1946. New =< Caldwell sails, 
also Ratsey’s. $700. Also Penguin No. 
1213 complete at $275. Write George 
Bolte,-Walling Terrace, Keyport, N 
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CAPTAIN-ENGINEER. 12 years’ 
experience gas and diesel yachts. Able 
navigator. Licensed. Written refer- 
ences. Available es or spring 
commissioning. Reply Box 2-1. 





For Sale: Some mainsails and working 
jibs pcladiog stormsails, new five man 
rubber chronograph, sailing 


-dinghy. Reply Box 2-2. 





For Sale: International ‘*110,’’ top 
racing condition, fleet champion under 
~. em four sets of sails; more 

than $1,500 has been spent on this 
boat including stainless steel 
chrome pede ages bridge deck and 
trim, —— ment, ee. etc. Lo- 
cated southern setts for in- 
spection and delivery. ie in storage 
$1,000. Reply Box 2-3. 





Will swap 31’ auxiliary cruising sloop, 
rein vie lead nati new re 
ray engine and propellor. Sleeps 
four. Built 1941. Now stored inside at 
Huntington. Want shallow draft auxili- 
ary not more than 314’ draft. Must be 
‘ood. Phone Ironsides 6-8855 or write 
ACHTING 2-4, 





Rhodes 27 mainsail and genoa jib for 
sale; Ratsey made; in good condition. 
Reply Thomas H. Jones, 1759 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, 





Wanted: Experienced water man for 
full time on 45-ft. motor sailer. Coast- 
wise family cruising. Write for details 
stating experience. °M. ibner, 1 
— Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19, 

enn. 





Marine Equipment for Sale: 2’ and 
3’’-manila line (184’ and 302’), 2’” x 3” 
galvanized chain (158’, 152’ and 24’), 
16” and 22’ propellors, 16’’ round 
bee J im kedge anchors (50, 150, 300 
Re bs.). All in first-class condition. 
R. Thomo, 2 = Madison Ave., 
N. Y. AShland 4-83 





For sale or swa 


for twin cruiser, a 
Casey 30-f 


t. aw cutter, 1938, 
Lycoming 45 h.p., 6-volt battery 
charger, sleeps five, excellent condition, 

tario. Dr. Lee Hadley, 925 
State Tower Bidg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 





For sale or charter: 52’ Alden keel 
schooner, excellent condition, fully 
equipped, 32-volt light plant, 100 h.p. 
motor, —, 8. Sas gs in government 
service. T. Thornborough, 
Jr., Fort pp ER Florida. 





Will swap Shipmate aes (25’’ x 18°’) 
for smaller one. Wena: ie 1,000 lbs. of 
ballast, 20 fathoms, 4"’ or winch. 
Frank Kempa, 14) Coronel St. City 

8 





Licensed pilot, Gulf Coast Florida, 
outside stretch Carrabelle to Tarpon 
Springs a specialty. Na tor deliv- 
eries anywhere. Phone Walter Topliff, 
Tarpon Springs, Florida. 





For Sale: Brand new McClellan storm 
trysail 31’ x 24’ x 17’ and jib 10’ x 14’ 
x 8’. Never used. $100. Also Ratsey 
Class D Dyer sail mast, rigging and 
rudder, $100. Reply Box 2-9. 





For Sale: 2 Superior ee 110 h.p. 
Matched Engines, 2 to 1 R.G., nine 
years old — replacing nat larger en- 
cog 8 immediately available, $3,900 os 

basis; some work needed o 
both < engines. "Also have U. S. 1200. 
watt 32-volt D.C. 2-cylinder gasoline 
generator set, $250. Write or phone 
L. Lickerman, 5235 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., Fairfax 2002. 


Wanted: Stout Fella, either model, or 
other model draft with 
spacious cockpit. Must 


boat 
- excellent 
condition. Reply Box 2-5. 





Like sailing? Seek two-three people 
in weekend sails on my 38-ft. auxiliary 
: —— Share expense basis. Reply Box 





Wanted: Man for deck wom 60-ft 
schooner, Chesa; Bay, April to 
November. Give fu tccmation Reply 


Box 2-7, 





For Sale: auxiliary marconi sloop, 
roomy cabin, yg two. Universal 
Blue-Jacket motor, seaworthy, 20’ x 
8’ x 34’. Built 1941. Location Long 
Island Sound. Reply Box 2-8. 





ment: i 
$50, Half-Mile Ray a 6-volt, $10, 
30-day anchor light, $10. ae aya Taff- 
rail Log, $15. Reply Box 2-1 





For Sale: Ratsey International **110."’ 
Sails pre-war Egyptian duck: main 
(fair condition), large and intermediate 
genoas condition). Inspectable 
vicinity New York. $80 takes all three. 
Reply Box 2-11. 





Promoters summer cruises seek part- 
nership ar ement with owner sea- 
going yacht. Capable sleeping twenty 
plus crew. Reply Box 2-12. 





For Sale: Used rocks canvas — 
Ratsey, Prescott-Wilson, hy-Nye, 
Hathaway-Reiser: Genoas >) ae 

44,2’, Leech 43.3’, Foot 26.8’; Luff 15.4’, 

16.6’, Foot 14.5’; bus 42. 6, 


orking £ 
(2) Lowe 44.1’, Leech 37.8 ’, Foot 16.2’; 
— = 3", Leech 38.6’, » Foot 18.8’. Also 
tan ompasco'! nning 
Sands washbasin, ilcox stove with 
oven. Reply Box 2-13. 





Wanted: Four 450 h.p. Fairbanks- 
Morse opposed piston Diesel engines. 
Reply Box 2-14. 





Panzola — 72’ cruiser. Built 1930. 
Two 300 h.p. Sterlings, one needs major 
repairs. Hull and cabin mahogany. 
110-volt generator, air compressor, 

refrigerator and toilet, gas stove, 
water neater 8 $4,500. Box 1498, Miami 
, Florida. 





Florida: Apartments at Stuart for 
rent. Edgewater, —— efficiency, 
sundeck, Pon Available February, 
March, Weekly. Wire A. M. 
Dehon. oe 81, Stuart, Florida. 





For Sale: Gar Wood 2414’ Overniter 
Express cruiser. 125 h.p. Gray. Like 
new, $4,500. Wm. Schmitt, Center 
Street, Sheboygan, Wis. 





Working er j model Gloucester 
PP er schooner, 6 long, planked hull, 
chrome fittings. Reasonable. Hidden 
oe Shop. 801 Second Ave., New 

or’ 





Will swap for cash, tender, radio- 

telephone, generator plant, or brand 

S” boat sails. Henry Baay, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


71’ Annapolis built cruiser, tage 
Double planked Page y hull, 
Packard engines. I E verte pA. 
oe oe equipped. Box 1 1498, Miami Beach, 





OFFERED: 75-ft. twin-screw cruiser, 
2-200 Sterling gas, Nm ay ye go in 
be mary Sound. $4,000. Reply Box 





Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 


Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 


SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Power! 


There's a new kind of power at your command in a 1947 Elco. Power 
without fuss or strain. Power that flows silken smooth, whether you're 
just easing along or zooming headlong at full throttle. 
















Responsible for this thrilling, long-sought super smoothness are three 
Elco-pioneered improvements: Rubber cushioned engine mountings. 
Scientific sound-proofing. And, most important, the new Elco Transfer- 
Drive . . .a revolutionary method of power transmission which places 
engines aft, to eliminate vibration ftom living quarters and to improve 
sea-keeping qualities. 


Your nearest Elco dealer is ready to demonstrate the greatest advance- 
ments in speed, seaworthiness and comfort ever offered in pleasure 


craft. Write us today for his name and for literature on the brilliant 
1947 Elco fleet. 









IMlustrated: Elco 27 Sport Cruiser. Sleeps 
4. Speed 22-24 m.p.h. One of five new 
PT-proven models, from 27 to 62 feet. 


BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS ELCO PT 


Navy records show that Elco built more PT © 
boats for U. S. and Allied Governments than 
all other American boat builders combined. 


CRUISERS AND 
MOTOR YACHTS 





a 


Elco Yacht Division, ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, Bayonne, N. J. 
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NO NEW “SIXES?” CONTENTS 
Tt WILL be a sad commentary on the state of competitive FRONTIS, Fishing Schooners on the Maine Coast 
yachting in this country if, with races for both the Sea- From a painting by W. N. Wilson 
wanhaka Cup and the Scandinavian Gold Cup to be sailed this 
season, the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C. has to go after the er ares SIDE ‘OF CRUISING 
one, and defend the other, with boats the newest of which will ty Alfred F. Loomis... ......... it 
be nearly ten years old. In fact, it may turn out to be the next RIVERS OF THE EVERGLADES 
thing to letting those races go by default. By Frederick W. Keith ... 2%. 2... . 46 
To be sure, Goose, one of the Six-Metre sloops that will be 
entered in the trials, was the fastest “Six” built anywhere up FURTHER THOUGHTS ON NYLON SAILS 
to 1938-9. Her racing record is outstanding, but in actual speed By Roderick Stephens, Jr. . 2... 6... 49 


she had only that infinitesimal edge over her competitors which ; 
allowed her to get out in front and stay there. Now word comes RU TLAVENG: 00 RAMI se eae erie a4 
from abroad that Sweden will have at least four new boats, SHOW. HIGHLIGHTS °°) oS EP oes 54 
Great Britain at least three, and that even war-ravaged Norway 

has managed to build a «Six? If at least one or two of these CRUISING THE CONAVE: GULe 





much newer boats aren’t as fast or faster than Goose at her By Carleton Mitchell ©... 1. - 1 sss 57 
best, then the Swedes, Norwegians and British aren’t much DEVELOPMENT OF STOCK POWER BOATS — II 
account as yacht designers — and that would certainly be a By Robert N. Bavier, Jr... . . is... .: 60: 
reversal of form. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C. has invited clubs and A TRAILER FOR A 17-FOOT BOAT 
individuals known to be interested in the “Sixes” to partic- By W. H. deFontaine . .. 2 2 2. ee 65 
ipate in the trials, and is making plans to insure an equal chance 
of selection for any and all boats in the trials. The best esti- wee Pebusmghe u aarti 67 
mates of what it would cost at today’s prices to build a new  ~ of PART eee TS Tea ally RA ray, 
“Six” and campaign her for a season on the lavish prewar scale WATERFRONT NEWS <...:. 2 0. Dee 70 
which included many sails, a tender, paid hands, and a great 
many incidentals, is around $30,000 which, there is no denying, THE MONEE Se rete rhe 8 3 - 
is a lot of money to spend on a season’s racing in a boat of that YACHT CLUB PROCEEDINGS 
size. But there are men who could do it, just as there were men By Samus? T. Godfrey 6.2. 0 75 
who spent many times that on the defense of the America’s Cup. PLANS 27 

The Seawanhaka Cup and Scandinavian Gold Cup are [| ~~ °° “CC CUCU CU ts 
among the great, traditional, international symbols of the GADGETS & GILHICKIES ......... 82 
sport. If American yachtsmen can’t scare up a couple of new 
boats for this year’s Six-Metre competition, either we’d better TRE DINGHY SHORE: cer fo.c7284 sani % 
admit we have to let our position in international yacht racing MORE POWER TO YOU 
go by default, or else it’s time a new and less costly class than By W. Melvin Crook . ..'. 26. oe 85 
the Sixes was agreed upon for international racing. 

Such a new class is a definite possibility, but from the discus- THE GAM 5 i ee ee ee 93 
sion at the International Y.R.A. it will be at least three years WITH THE U. S. POWER SQUADRONS... 94 
before it can be adopted and another three years during which 
the present classes will continue internationally active, so a NEWS FROM YACHTING CENTERS . . . . 108 
new “Six” would have a long and useful racing life. NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY ........ 148 
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By SPUN YARN 


for sailing ships, he demonstrated that vessels west- 

bound from England to New York could carry fair 
winds nearly all the way by the circuitous route leading down 
past Cape Finisterre.to the Madeiras, to the Northeast Trades 
in the low Twenties, to the vicinity of the Windward Islands, 
and thence up to close with the North American coast. Currents 
were advantageous, the climate was generally mild and, al- 
though the distance was 2000 miles greater, the advantages 
outweighed the disadvantage of plugging into the cold westerlies 
of the direct route!’ What was good enough for square-rigged 
ships became good enough for fore-and-aft-rigged yachts and, 
with comparatively few exceptions, yachts coming or returning 
from England have taken the southern route. The English yawl 
Latifa, loaned by Mike Mason to a syndicate of Royal Ocean 
Racing Club members for participation in last year’s Bermuda 
Race, was not one of these exceptions. She left Plymouth on 
April 24th, 1946, and arrived off Ambrose Light Vessel on 
June 12th with a tedious record of 45 days under way and four 
days in Lisbon to repair the ravages of a gale encountered west 
of Finisterre. On her return to England her master, Rear Com- 
modore E. W. R. Peterson, wrote a brief log of her voyage 
in which he tossed this paragraph. 

‘‘Our experience both of the Northerlies down the Portuguese 
coast and the Northeast Trades was most disappointing and 
we would certainly recommend any able modern ocean-racing 
type of vessel to make the direct passage across the Atlantic 
even though it means 3000 miles to windward, rather than to 
take the old sailing-ship route via the Trades, which involves 
sailing nearly 5000 miles.” 


Me: YEARS ago when Maury plotted the trade routes 


The subject is worth inquiring into not only because Latifa’s 
experience was typical but because next summer there will be 
several European yachts coming over to take part in the 
Newport-Ijmuiden transatlantic race and, after the race has 
been sailed, there will be American yachts confronted with the 


homeward bound passage. Should they follow the route proved . 


best for square-riggers or should their masters take cognizance 
of the fact that modern ocean racing yachts are designed to go to 
windward? In 1933, which isn’t very modern, the yawl Dorade, 
returning from Cowes, romped from Bishop Rock to Pollock 
Rip in 22 days and 15 hours, her crew of webfoots insisting that 
they had a pleasant, though sometimes moist, passage. A 
passage of this brevity, for a boat of 37 feet w.l. length, com- 
pares favorably with that of the 51-foot Latifa; whether the 
boys devote the 27 days that they gain to resting ashore or to 
wishing they were still at sea is none of my business. 


Fast passages are the ones that linger pleasurably in the 
memory. I recall as if it were last week the five days aboard 
Brilliant in June, 1933, when on her eastbound transatlantic 
passage she made good more than 200 miles a day for five 
consecutive days. Our runs were 220, 210, 231, 214, and 202, 
and I wrote at the time that our total of 1077 miles in five 
straight days constituted a record that would live for many 
years. It did, but not for as many years as I imagined, for, on 
checking Latifa’s eastbound passage I find that she topped it 
by six miles, turning in daily runs of 206, 232, 238, 207, and 200 
on July 17th to 21st inclusive for a total of 1083 miles. That is 
really traveling, the runs of the 20th and 21st being highlighted 
by the fact that they were made in heavy weather with two 
reefs tied in the mainsail. If Latifa had been favored with 
winds of equivalent strength and direction on her race to Ber- 
muda she’d have made a new record for the course. As it is, she 
has set a mark for next summer’s transatlantic racers to shoot at. 


The pot is boiling for the 1947 Honolulu Race, which will be 
the fifteenth running of the famous Pacific classic. The start 
will be from San Pedro Light.at the traditional hour of noon, 
July 4th, and entry blanks have already been issued to acquaint 
prospective racers with the glad tidings. My intrepid rival 
William Hardcastle Taylor, who is widely and unfavorably 
known to Yacutine’s readers as a labor agitator, has red- 
penciled a paragraph of the Transpacific Yacht Club’s race 
instructions with the notation that it is ‘‘a subversive attempt 
to undermine the very foundations of the Lee Rail Vikings.” 
Pausing only to remark that, as the inventor of the L.R.V., Iam 
the sole judge of what will undermine it, I quote the paragraph: 
“No contestant shall use this race, either directly or indirectly, 
for commercial or business purposes and for undue personal 
publicity. If the Race Committee has cause to believe that 
any contestant is using the race for commercial purposes or 
is guilty of attempting to gain undue personal or business 
publicity, the yacht involved, at the sole discfetion of the Race 
Committee, can be disqualified at any time.” 


Well. If L. Francis Herreshoff, who, in the November Rudder, 
disapproved of ocean racing, ocean racing yachts, ocean racers 
and, by implication, The Cruising Club of America, should by 
some miracle have an entry of his design such as Persephone 
in the Honolulu Race and if he sailed her to victory (with her 
sticks still in her) over boats manned by sailors who like ocean 
racing and designed by architects who don’t think the modern 
trend is in the wrong direction, Mr. Herreshoff would get 

(Continued on page 98) 
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New ESSO WHITE MARINE gives your boat zip... power... 
speed! After you slide her into the water this spring, fill 
her tank with ESSO WHITE MARINE...then watch her go! 
It’s the extra power that makes the difference. 


Other Esso Shipmates for Better Boating: © ESSO MARINE 
MOTOR OIL Top-grade, aviation-quality straight mineral 
oil. © ESSO MARINE GREASE for thorough protection of 
important working parts. 


FREE: Ask your Esso Marine Dealer for helpful cruising 
guides, harbor pilot book, ship’s log, and other aids. 









MARINE PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 18 STATES INDICATED 


Re 


USE ESSO WHITE FOR POWER PLUS 
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FISHING SCHOONERS ON THE MAINE COAST 
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An early morning calm, with the Blue Hills in the background 


From a painting by W. N. Wilson 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF CRUISING 


A Reminder to Newcomers That They Can’t Always Trust 
to Providence to Get Them Out of Trouble 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


O MANY writers, including, I regret to inform you, 
yours truly, have written so many stories about the 
delights of cruising that the grim side of this fasci- 

m\ nating pursuit has been buried in an avalanche of 
meee). / \) words. You’re young, full of beans and ginger, and 
- ier B= you have a nice cruising boat that will go just down 
to her rail in a breeze of wind. So, with a couple or 
three jolly companions of either or both sexes, you start out and 
have a whale of a good time. If a pump or faucet leaks and drains 
all your drinking water into the bilgé, you pop into a convenient 
port and fill up before anybody gets thirsty. Or, if the boat jibes 
all standing, you duck under the boom just in time and your wife 
has barely a moment in which to contemplate the drab loneliness 
of widowhood. 

I bet you never read a word about a yacht that left Santa 
Barbara in the late "Twenties for the Galapagos or some such 
islands with a motley crew aboard. One navigator — the cap- 
tain. One madman. The madman went berserk and murdered 
the captain. No navigator. After a few days, the others in the 
crew took the law into their own hands and slew the madman. 
This summary action failed to provide a navigator. Days and 
days later the boat was found drifting off the coast of Lower 
California, the survivors ignorant of their position and in. 
terrible straits because of lack of food and water. 

By the way, had you thought of taking two navigators on 







your cruise? Not as insurance against the 
odd chance of having a maniac among you 
but to protect yourself against the agonies of 
thirst and starvation in case something 
fatal happened to one of the navigators 
to prevent him from bringing your craft 
to a snug and opulent haven? 

Or did you happen to dwell, supposing 
that you read the story in the May issue of 
YACHTING, on the significance of an ac- 
cident that befell a cruising man last winter 
in the Bahamas? A cockpit hatch cover 
slammed shut and its brass-bound corner 
tore the flesh from the man’s ankle right . 
down to the bone and sinews. Makes you 
wince to think about it. Made me wince 
too, since I was the victim. Luckily there 
was a doctor aboard with a full kit of 
carving and sewing irons. He sewed up the 
wound, applied antiseptic dressing, ad- 
ministered a sulpha drug—and stopped 
worrying about the danger of infection 
after a week or ten days. Which is when 
he told me that he had been worrying 


about it. I realized then that an amateurish patch-up job 
wouldn’t have done the trick. Without the doctor, we’d have 
had to light out for the nearest hospital and I’d have been 
lucky if I’d gotten in before infection started and out with 
both feet. 

I don’t mean that I’m never going cruising again without a 
doctor. I do mean to remind you that things happen and that 
sometimes not even a good medical kit and a smattering knowl- 
edge of first aid will avert serious trouble. Suppose you were 
pooped and your helmsman was thrown forward across the 
wheel, his leg jammed between it and the wheelbox. Suppose, 
as happened in a case I know of, the leg was broken. It’s no 
great task to get the man below and lash him in a bunk pending 
your immediate return to port, provided there’s a port handy. 
But have you got morphia aboard to alleviate the agonizing 
pain that sets in after the first shock has worn away? The 
man who told me of an accident of this sort had been prepared 
for it for years. He had two syrettes of morphia in his medicine 
cabinet, used one of them, and was blessed by the injured 
helmsman. 

I have another friend, whom I’ll call Smith because I don’t 
want to be sued for speaking too frankly. He was cruising in a 


Sailing is easy because “The proper relationships between wind action 
and the steering power of the rudder are all you must learn” 














angles but one, 
and so passaged 
from Panama to 
Acapulco on D.R. 





schooner from Panama to San Diego when his son, who was 
with him, tangled with a wire jib sheet. It scraped the skin 
slightly as has happened a million times without serious injury. 
But this time blood poisoning set in. A course was laid toward 
the Costa Rican coast where my friend Smith hoped to make 
the Gulf of Dulce and find a doctor. 

There wasn’t much wind and there was too much muck in 
the fuel line for continued motoring. The young man with the 
blood poisoning was the only one aboard who could keep the 
engine running. His father was beginning to feel pretty desper- 
ate when along came a United States naval vessel. Signals were 
exchanged, a, doctor was put aboard the yacht, treatment was 
instituted, and within a few days the blood poisoning was no 
more than an unhappy memory. But Smith has confided in me 
that the Lord loves fools and that he is one of them, because he 
had started out from Panama with no proper medical equipment 
on board. This is what he says: “‘Tell the boys to have a good 
medical kit and learn how to use it. Have plenty of bandages, 
disinfectants, laxative, etc., and also a good hot water bottle 
with attachments so that one can use it for giving an enema — 
something which is important at times to get a fast clean-out of 
the bowels.” 

The author of this sound advice was the inspiration for my 
article on the seamy side of cruising. Smith must have had 
psychic warning that I was about to write another one on the 
joys of cruising, because in confessing errors and omissions that 
made my hair stand on end he said; “‘I am actuated in writing 
this by the fact that there are so many people with so little ex- 
perience who are contemplating sea trips in small boats.” My 
idea exactly, now that I come to think of it. 

Smith was anything but a neophyte when he started sailing a 
schooner that he had bought in Panama home to San Diego. 
He had taken part in at least one Honolulu Race and, more re- 
cently, he had sailed with a friend in his cutter on the long haul 
from the West Indies through the Panama Canal and up to 
San Francisco. Although he was not the navigator, Smith had 
taken sights all the way, worked them by H.O. 211 and found his 
results not too startlingly different from those of the cutter’s 
owner. If you had asked him when he set forth as navigator of 
his own yacht a few months later he would have said that he 
knew all the angles. 

But, as he has since confessed to me, there was one angle he 
hadn’t figured. On the first passage, when Smith was learning 
the celestial mysteries, the sun was south of the equator. He 
faced south for a meridian altitude. On the second passage, 
doing his own navigating, the month was April and the sun 
was north of the equator. It was also north of the schooner when 
he took his first noon sight. But from force of habit he faced 
south. His resultant altitude was a little more than 90°; if you 
or I had been there, that would have made two navigators and 
we’d have had a little powwow. What with fooling around with 
the sextant and one thing or another, somebody would have 
faced north and discovered that when measured in that direc- 
tion the angle was less than 90°. 

But with nobody aboard to stimulate Smith’s mind into the 
discovery of his error, he lost confidence, put away the sextant 
and decided to work his way home on dead reckoning. This was 
all right except that, when the blood poisoning crisis arose and 
course was changed for the land, Smith realized that he hadn’t 
provided himself with a single intervening chart between Pan- 
ama and San Diego. Neither did he have coast pilots or light 
lists. He was like a man who has broken his glasses groping in 


_Smith knew all the 
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the twilight. The simile is a pretty good one because one of the 
crew, an elderly man, had broken two pairs of glasses and lost 
a borrowed pair. When this gent took his regular trick at the 
wheel — which he had to do because of a shortage in personnel 
— he couldn’t see the compass well. And the wind by which he 
sailed didn’t stay put. 

Fortunately, as has been stated, the naval fo came along 
and relieved the immediate necessity for making the coast. But, 
as the days added up to weeks and the wind continued light 
and variable and the gurry in the fuel continued to cause trou- 
ble, Smith fell ill. He took to his bunk with a high fever and for 
a couple of days thought that he was a goner. A lighthouse was 
sighted and Smith revived. If the gods were kind and if his dead 
reckoning was good, the lighthouse would mark the Mexican 
port of Acapulco. But with no charts or coast pilots aboard, how 
could a man find out? Not by asking a naval vessel, or a fisher- 
man or & passing yachtsman, because there were none of these 
available. 

Smith’s son had long since recovered from his blood p poisoning. 
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The ship-to-shore method of navigation is fraught with uncertainty and 
other dubious elements 


A strong swimmer, he dived overboard and swam through the 
surf. I’ve heard of barking dog navigation, in which the be- 
wildered mariner is warned away from danger by barnyard 
noises. And I’ye-heard of ship-to-shore navigation wherein a 
worried ensign in the Navy called up his section base and re- 
ceived instructions for returning home. But this is ship-to-shore 
navigation in its most elemental form and is not recommended 
for rocky coasts or for ice-filled or shark-infested waters. Young 
Smith, knowing a few words of Spanish, encountered some na- 


— tives on the beach and found out where he was: 80 miles south of 


Acapulco. He renegotiated the surf, climbed aboard and, in 
two days, the schooner and all hands were safe in port. - 

At this juncture they were 29 days out of Panama. On visiting 
a doctor, Smith learned that the cumulative effect of mistakes, 
worries and loss of sleep had cost him nearlv a pound a day in 
weight. On the doctor’s advice, he found somebody to replace 
him aboard the schooner and took a plane home. There being, 
as I well know from my own experience, no fool like an old fool, 
Smith is now as keen about sailing as he ever was and writes 
me that he would like to take part in the next transatlantic 
race. But says he, introducing my main topic of discussion, only 
with an experienced crew. 

I read in a magazinelet the other day a statement to the effect 
that — no, I’ll quote it verbatim so that you won’t lose any of 


-the indigestible succulence of the statement: Sailing is easy be-~ 


cause “The proper relationships between wind action and the 
steering power of the rudder are all you must learn. That is. 
why all ages sail, children of eight to grandparents in their 70s.” 

Oh me, oh my! I’m going to start in right now at the age of 
eight, and when I’m a grandparent in my 70s I’ll put myself to 
the test and find out whether a knowledge of these relationships 
tells me when it’s time to tie in a double reef. In the meantime, I 
think that it’s because it is so difficult to read between the lines. 
and learn the author’s intent that incipient mariners get into 
trouble when they go to sea. I bet you there are people all over 
the country who are building boats with a left-handed adze and 
a multi-bladed pocket knife and spending their evenings in the 
public libraries reading cruise literature who, come next hurri~ 
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cane season, will start out around the world. One or two of them 
might even be poring through a museum piece of mine entitled 
The Cruise of the “Hippocampus” in which they will find it 
stated that I set out from New York for Panama for my first 
experience in a sail boat. 

After a quarter of a century it is rather late in the game to 
correct an impression that was unintentionally false but I should 
like to state that, although at that time I was new to sailing, I 
was not exactly inexperienced in cruising. I had cruised the 
coast in motor boats from Maine to Florida and had put in a 
couple of years in the sub-chasers in the first world war, first as 
quartermaster and then as navigator. In these various experi- 
ences I had gained a bowing acquaintance with the weather, 
had learned that a man has to keep on eating food and drinking 
water to be happy when cruising and had at least rubbed elbows 
with Father Neptune. With this foundation on which to build, 
it wasn’t too difficult for one of my two shipmates to instruct me 
first in the fundamentals and then in some of the refinements of 

The man who can learn his seamanship from Knight, his 
weather from the Weather Bureau, and his navigation from 
Bowditch is so rare that his name is almost bound to be Harry 
Pidgeon. And, partly from innate modesty and partly from the 
fact that things don’t seem difficult after you have got the hang 
of them, his resultant book on cruising will inspire hundreds to 
drop everything and go to sea right now. But the sad fact of the 
matter is that you can’t acquire the salty attributes of a mariner 
by dripping a quart of saline solution into your veins. There’s 
no substitute for experience. 

In The Venturesome V oyages of Captain Voss, which every one 
should read before putting to sea, the experience of that ac- 
complished mariner shines forth from every page. For example, 
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All over the country people are reading cruise literature and building 
Dream Ships with left-handed adzes 


he tells of leaving Bluff Harbor, on the southeastern coast of 
New Zealand, for Dunedin, 120 miles away. He sails all night in 
fine weather and on the following day makes up his mind that a 
westerly gale is brewing. Does he devote the last few hours of 
decent weather to a frantic effort to make the security of a 
harbor? He does not. ‘‘As we were then too near the coast to 
ride out a gale, and no harbor was at hand in which to take 
shelter, I altered our course to the southeastward in order to 
gain sea room. Having managed to get clear of the land for 
about 15 miles, we were compelled to take in the last sail and 
heave to in the usual way. .. . The gale lasted for two days 
and proved to be one of the hardest blows that I ever experi- 
enced in the Tilikum.’’ When it had blown itself out, Voss made 
sail again and arrived uneventfully in port. 

Contrast that safe, simple, and sensible procedure with the 
case of a youthful skipper of a mine sweeper in the recent war. 
He was bound down the coast from Norfolk, Virginia, and was 
rounding Hatteras when a gale made up. Having no experience 
to guide him and being uncertain of his ability as a navigator, 
he didn’t realize that the thing he needed most was sea room. 
Sick, worried and more than a little frightened, he craved the 
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land that had always been so kind to him and laid a course for 
the nearest inlet, which was Ocracoke, North Carolina. You 
have alréady guessed what happened. Sea and land together 
treacherously used him. He piled up on the bar and, although 
no lives were lost, plenty of days and dollars were wasted in 
restoring the sweeper to usefulness. 

Let me recall to you just a few things that have happened be- 
cause of lack of experience or precaution. In the 1928 race to 
Spain, one of the competitors in the small class set out with an 
untried experimental rig. Six days from port, in a squall that 
was by no means heavy, both masts went overside. A steamer 
showed up and, taking off the crew, began to tow the schooner. 
Whether because the master of the steamer refused to slow down 
or because he didn’t know that a small yacht can’t be towed 
above her hull speed, the schooner sank. The loss was no doubt 
charged up to experience. 

In another race a man was sitting on the overturned dinghy 
talking to the helmsman. A sea came aboard over the stern or 
quarter and washed the man into the water. His two sons 
jumped in after him, one after the other, and all three were 
drowned because the boat was then too short-handed to be 
maneuvered. In still another race, fire broke out aboard a large 
yacht whose crew was nearly equally divided between amateurs 
and professionals. It happened that, with all the after guard on 
deck and all the pros on their watch below in the forecastle, the 
fire in the main saloon reached ungovernable proportions before 
it was discovered. The schooner burned and sank and, although 
another racing boat effected a heroic rescue in the nick of time, 
one man who jumped too late was lost. 

I remember once being aboard a boat which carried an extra 
supply of gasoline in flimsy five-gallon tins on deck. We hadn’t 
been at sea more than three days when rust attacked the un- 
painted tins. Going forward, I saw a fine spray of gasoline 
emerging from a pinhole in one of the tins and playing on the 
Charlie Noble. The galley fire wasn’t lit — which is probably 
one reason why I am here to tell the tale. 

Years ago, I was cruising with a friend down the coast when 
the motor failed and we didn’t know: how to fix it. Another 
motor boat, which was short-handed, came along and took us 
in tow, my friend transferring to her to take a turn at steering. 


_ In the haste of getting under way from an emergency anchorage, 


I left our anchor unsecured on the forward deck, the other one 
being aboard the other boat at the end of our towline. The wind 
breezed on, as it always does, and the sea made up and, as we 
crossed over a shoal, the anchor toppled overboard. It found 
bottom all too efficaciously and the sudden strain parted the 
towline. It also broke the anchor. The other boat backed 
down and fouled her wheel. What a mess! Me with no power, 
sail or anchor, the other boat with no power or sail. Fortunately 
they caught my line, heaved with the strength of desperation, 
and we all stayed put until the Coast Guard towed us in. 
Another example of lack of forethought. Years later, I shipped 
with a friend in a chartered ketch in the first Miami-Nassau 
Race. It blew a gale almost from the gun and, of twelve boats 
that started, only three finished. We blew out our jib and then 
we blew our mizzen and, if I remember correctly, we tied a reef 
in the main and proceeded under that and the staysail. Got up 
(Continued on page 100) 





A litile late in the game to discover that your shipmate is incompatible 








RIVERS OF THE EVERGLADES 


By FREDERICK W. KEITH 


HE CRUISE began at Everglades, that tropical little 

town tucked away up Barron River in the Ten Thousand 

Islands region of southern Florida. Libby, my wife, and 
Barney, my son, were with me. The three of us fitted snugly 
into our 28’ cruiser Coquina, a venerable raised deck, round 
bottom craft that has been toting us through Florida coastal 
and inland waters for 21 years. She is seaworthy, slow and 
steady, and her 40 hp. Scripps has never let us down. For col- 
lateral purposes, especially fishing, we had a sturdy 12’ skiff 
carrying a 5 hp. outboard motor. 

I finished cramming Coquina with gasoline, fresh water and 
ice, and sat down in the cockpit on a warm April morning to 
wait for Libby and Barney with the groceries. Around me, the 
town buzzed with activity: boats on the river, automobiles on 
the streets, tourists in the shops. Everglades has come a long 
way from the dopey little village I found there in 1919 when I 
first put in for supplies. 

An avalanche of bundles into the cockpit broke up my reverie. 
Libby and Barney climbed in on top of them and, on a strong 


ebb tide, we coasted the five miles down to the Gulf of Mexico. 


At Indian Key Light, the last official navigation aid we would 
see for some time, Barney headed Coquina southwestward for 
the mouth of Lostmans River. 

To port, the Ten Thousand Islands stretched from horizon 
to horizon. Just who counted them I cannot say, but they ap- 
pear to number far more than their name implies. They range 
in size from hatch cover dimensions to hundreds of acres. For 
80 miles they sprawl along the southwest coast of Florida, a 
barrier between the Gulf of Mexico and the Everglades, sur- 
rounded by deep, twisting channels and multitudinous ‘bays. 
Only a few of the waterways bear names — those few larger 
rivers that act as overflow outlets between the Everglades and 
the Gulf. 

The islands themselves are senaemninlis 
brooding mangrove swamps interspersed here 
and there with jungly hammocks of lush ground 
rising slightly above the surrounding muck. The 
whole is an uncharted region of primitive wilder- 
ness, the last frontier in the United States. Of 
human beings there are none, save for an occa- 
sional Seminole Indian trapper or a party of 
game fishermen in a boat such as ours. It is a 
desolate land, but weird and fascinating, and the 
fishing within its confines is unsurpassed any- 
where in the country. 

At her ambling eight knots, Coquina wallowed 
the 25 miles to the mouth of Lostmans River. 
Technically it is ‘Lossman’s” after an early 
settler thereabouts, but the now recognized 
corruption is most fitting considering the ease 


“Coquina” is a venerable raised deck, round 
bottom cruiser which has been cruising Florida 
coastal and inland waters for years 


with which one can get lost in it. For a mile 
out, oyster bars litter the entrance, many of 
them awash only at low tide and indiscerni- 
ble the rest of the time because of muddy 
water. To add to the troubles, fishermen 
have set a seemingly random array of point- 
erless stakes. 

We guessed wrong twice, but because of 
our cautious speed were able to back off with 
no damage except to the copper paint on 
Coquina’s forefoot. Inside, nothing had 
changed since our last visit. On the north 
bank, the same forlorn shack, tilting ever 
more precariously, stood out in naked relief 
above a treeless but overgrown clearing like 
a shabby tombstone at the head of a giant 
grave. 

Barney was sweating his way through 
Lostmans intricate maze of shallow bays: 
First Bay, Second Bay, Onion Key Bay, Two Eye Bay, ad 
infinitum. Our destination was a nameless tributary, discovered 
during a previous cruise, that had proven to be a teeming. 
asylum for tarpon and snook. The latter, more formally known 
as a ravallia or robalo, is a leaping, fighting game fish weighing 
anywhere from four to 40 pounds, and a great favorite of ours 
both for the thrill of catching and the pleasure of eating. 

We took a couple of wrong leads but eventually ended up in 
the quiet lagoon we sought. Barney let go the hook in five feet 
of brown water. Hardly had the splash subsided before he and I 
were piling fishing tackle into the skiff. The stream we entered 
a few minutes later is typically ‘‘good fishing waters” in the 
Ten Thousand Islands. Deep right up to both banks and less 
than 100 feet wide, it is bordered solidly with mangrove bushes 
whose heavily-foliaged branches extend far out over the water 
and actually rest on the surface. This natural canopy provides 
constant shade for the deep pools beneath it where the tarpon 
and snook hide out, especially during the heat of the day. 

The popular method of fishing such waters is to troll a lure 
as close to the mangroves as possible — a procedure that catches 
some fish, but also snags a discouraging number of projecting 
branches. On our earlier cruises we followed this orthodox 


. method and were soon snagging so well that we finally gave up 





The fishing was superb! 
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in disgust and took to casting rods. The results were amazing. 
By popping plugs deep into recesses wherein trolled lures could 
not be directed, we jumped more tarpon and snook in an hour 
than trolling could produce in a day. 

The dark brown stream lay hot and unruffled before us as I 
shut off the outboard. With the sun high overhead, no tarpon 
rolled on the surface but Barney, in a preliminary cast to wet 
his line, flipped his plug perfunctorily into an inviting opening 
between two projecting mangrove branches. A broad streak of 
silver flashed into view behind it. The lure dis- 
appeared. Belatedly hé tried to set the hook as 
a tarpon of impressive proportions came out in a 
dazzling leap. Shiny and vivid against a back- 
drop of green foliage, it hung suspended for a 
split second before crashing back into the water. 
Barney’s lure flew skyward to lodge in a man- 
grove bush 20 feet away. 

We dug the lure out of the mangroves and 
resumed our drift down the fairway. I hung the 
first snook, an eight-pound fighting maniac that 
refused to call quits until it was safely lodged in 
the bait well. A few casts later a 40-pound tarpon 
hit Barney’s plug within an oar’s length of the 
skiff, showering us with spray when it came out 
on an initial jump that carried it high above our 
heads. This time he set the hook and fought the 
creature warily for 20 minutes on his light nylon 
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line before its insane acrobatics in the narrow river wore it out 
to the point where he could gaff, weigh and release it. 

As we cast our way up the stream, tarpon strikes became 
fewer, but the snook were there in voracious hordes. The largest 
one of the day, an 18-pounder, fell to my lot. It jumped, it 
somersaulted, it skittered along on its tail in a series of acro- 
batics to rival those of a silver king at its best. It well earned its 
release, but hardly the sad fate that awaited it. 

Finally freed of the hook and gaff, the big snook swam grog- 
gily downstream on the surface. Suddenly a long snout, open 
for business and armed with a murderous row of teeth, silently 
broke water immediately behind it. There was an audible 
crunch and all that remained of the fish was its head and a 
bloody stump of body still wagging grotesquely. The alligatc: 
sank as quietly as it had appeared. After several memorable 
days in Lostmans upper confines, the promise of bigger and 
better tarpon elsewhere lured us on, as did the prospect of re- 
plenishing our ice supply at an anchored supply barge in 
Rodgers River. So off we shoved for the twin mouths of Broad 
and Rodgers, some eight miles south of Lostmans. 

Our proposed course was up Rodgers River to its source and 
so into Broad River, via common headwaters well up in the 
Everglades. Eventually using Broad as an egress to the Gulf, 
we would emerge some ten days later within a few hundred 
yards of the same barge, having completed roughly an 80-mile 
triangular course. 

For the first few miles there is a scenic beauty about Rodgers 
River that other rivers of the Everglades lack. The terrain about 
it is higher and the mangrove swamps give way to a rich, tropi- 
cal jungle. Giant ferns sprout in rank profusion from the roots 
of aged cabbage palms and venerable trees. Serpentine vines 
spiraling up gnarled trunks fan out along every branch and 
dangle from lofty tops. In the forks nestle orchids of delicate 
texture and air plants crested with brilliant red flowers. 


There is a river far up in the Everglades that we had never — 


explored before and this trip we intended to do so. We navigated 
the first few miles from memory. When our memories failed, we 
resorted to an aerial photo chart compiled by the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. It shows no soundings but, with a little 
common sense, it at least keeps one from getting hopelessly lost. 
After running off the edge of that, we had our bamboo poles to 
fall back on. As reliable navigational aids in that dizzy wilder- 
ness, I recommend them highly. 

Before leaving for a cruise to the ’Glades, we cut, trim and 
lash on deck about two dozen bamboo stalks. To the tip of each 
is tied a strip of white cloth that flutters easily in the wind. 
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The snook (above) is a leaping, tail-walking maniac. This is typical of 
the mangrove-bordered streams in the Ten Thousand Islands (below) 
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When we reach a fork in an unfamiliar stream, we jab a bamboo 
stake into the bottom to indicate which branch we took. Hours 
or days later we follow our markers out, picking them up as we 
proceed. In this manner we have unwittingly circled large 
islands and identified them as such by suddenly coming upon 
one of our stakes without having retraced our course. 

By the time we ranoff our last chart we were on the fringe 
of the Everglades. The water had lost all trace of salt and the 
few remaining mangroves, unable to propagate in fresh water, 
were little more than stunted shrubs. Before us stretched a flat, 
treeless waste —a desert of waving, shoulder-high saw grass 
reaching to the horizon. 

With Barney on the bow taking soundings, we crept the 
length of a narrowing bay. The depth remained constant at five 
feet, with sticky, black mud bottom. The end looked like a blind 
lead, with solid saw grass blocking our path but we knew from 
& previous cruise that our river had its mouth there. We eased 
Coquina into the camouflaged mouth and continued up the 
winding fairway for two or three miles. The water was crystal- 
line, and varied in depth from four to six feet. Everything on 
the bottom stood out clearly. Fresh water oyster shells and 
many varieties of smaller mollusks lay about in profusion, their 
whiteness contrasting sharply with patches of green manatee 
and eel grass. A boat hook jabbed along the bottom probed soft 
rock below the shell layer, probably coquina or limestone. 

When the water shoaled to less than four feet, we anchored 
for the night. To westward the sun had dropped below the 
horizon, leaving crimson, cloud-flecked sky. In the waning light 
the Everglades lay vast; aloof and secretive, stretching away 
endlessly in all directions. White man has never conquered it. 
Only the Seminole Indian knows its secrets and finds sanctuary 
in its wild, inhospitable wastes. For a long time we sat on deck 
watching its brooding beauty. 

The next morning Coquina was left at anchor, securely locked 
up, and the three of us shoved off in the skiff. Loaded down as 
it was with fishing tackle, cameras, luncheon, bamboo markers 
and extra gasoline for the outboard, there was hardly room to 
sit, and the freeboard had shrunk to inches. Our objective was 
to find the source of the river, or at least to travel up it as far 
as depth and time permitted. 

As it turned out, our tackle, markers and cameras were super- 


‘fluous. The only fish we saw were minnows; the few forks in the 
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river were too obvious to mark; and there was such a sameness 
about the scenery that one picture would portray the whole 
day’s trip. The river maintained a constant width of about 75 
feet and the depth averaged two. There were no real forks, but 
occasionally a limpid creek meandered through the saw grass 
to join the parent stream. 


We hoped the river would lead us close to one of the scattered 


hammocks visible in the distance, the sanctuary of the Semi- 
nole. Here on these jungly islets they live their lives, sometimes 
as a single family, sometimes in a village. But we never did get 
close enough to a hammock to go ashore. By early afternoon we 
were forced to turn back when the eel grass became so dense 
on the surface that the outboard was useless. Barney and I poled 
the skiff over a grass carpet for a mile, but with still no sign of 
open water ahead, we gave up and started our long trek back 
to the cruiser. 

We pulled out of the ’Glades the next day and retraced our 
course through the headwaters of Rodgers to the upper end 
of a confusing series of bays and channels that leads into Broad 
River. In an area where saw grass and mangrove meet, we 
traversed a region of death and destruction. On both sides of the 
river, as far as eye could see, lay a lifeless, fire-ravaged waste 
from which the stench of burned and rotting animal flesh rolled 
across our course in nauseating waves, For all we knew, there 
may have been the blackened remains of some hapless human 
caught in the path of the conflagration, as even a deer cannot 
long outrun the spread of flames in dry saw grass on a windy 
day. 

Mutely, but graphically, it exemplified the wantonness of a 
common practice employed by professional boatmen and guides. 
They come up into the ’Glades with a charter party to hunt or 
fish and, in the course of the cruise, encounter a grassy point 
projecting out into the river. Some nitwit sets fire to it, with 
complete disregard for wind direction, velocity, animal life or 
such luckless human beings and boats as may be down wind 
from it. 

A month or two later, succulent new grass has grown over the 
point and the neighborhood deer are naturally attracted to this 
lush spot. Along comes the guide again with another charter 
party and the hunters shoot their deer from the boat without 
getting their boots muddy. A sure bet maybe, but appalling 
sportsmanship. 

By late afternoon we were anchored in our favorite spot on 
our favorite river. Promptly at sunset, as though an underwater 
dinner bell had sounded in Broad River, the 
waters suddenly teemed with tarpon rolling 
on the surface. Upstream and down as far 
as one could see they were feeding in the 
fairway. Without even bothering to cast off 
the towline, Barney landed a 15-pounder 
from the skiff while I was playing another 
one from the forward deck of the cruiser. 

The week that followed was a fisherman’s 
dream. By actual tally we jumped 212 
tarpon in six days, besides the uncounted 
scores that struck our lures without getting 
hooked. Only a moderate percentage were 


An Everglades hammock sanctuary of the 
Seminole Indians 








YACHTING 


We were in the midst of the nation’s last frontier. Alligators resented 

our presence, and did not hesitate to show it. An awesome part of our 

passage (below) was through a lifeless, fire-ravaged waste stretching as 
far as the eye could see 


actually brought to gaff, but that did not annoy us. The real 
thrill of tarpon fishing comes with the strike and those first few 
jumps when the silver king is putting on its best show. 

On one occasion, Barney and I were out and the tarpon on a 
rampage. My son’s plug was grabbed and out came a tarpon of 
100 pounds plus. It shot up in the air with the grace of a fawn 
and came down with the elegance of a tub of lard — squarely 
on Barney’s taut line. The nylon parted with a twang. Imme- 
diately the fish jumped a second time in a frenzied effort to 
throw the lure still embedded in its mouth, and the plug went 
flying as though jet propelled. Barney, on his feet, was reeling 
in his broken line. 

“Where the heck did that lure land?”’ he asked. 

I was roaring by that time. ‘‘ Don’t sit down,” I cautioned, 
“or you'll darn soon find out.’’ It was securely hooked in the 
seat of his trousers. 

That week, out in the skiff alone one morning at dawn, I had 
my first experience with a tarpon jumping into the boat. In 
retrieving an unproductive cast over the transom, I was just 
lifting my plug clear of the water when a geyser erupted in my 
face. From its center hurtled a tarpon of about 50 pounds in an 
arching leap. It hit the cowling on the outboard and landed 
with a crash on the floor boards at my feet. With stories vivid 
in my mind of broken legs and other injuries suffered by anglers 
in a like predicament, I beat a retreat to the bow where I 
watched the after thwart disintegrate from the lusty thumping 
it was undergoing. Finally I slid the blade of an oar under the 
floundering fish and assisted him over the gunwale. 

Our month was waning and we still had Shark River to visit. 
The latter, with its multitudinous tributaries, is the most wide- 
spread of all the ’Glade rivers and the one most frequented by 
yachts and charter boats because of its deep water and reputa- 
tion for good fishing. Shark River has a dozen mouths, many of 
them navigable. We entered by way of Harney, the northern- 

(Continued on page 104) 























FURTHER THOUGHTS ON NYLON SAILS 


The 1946 Season Has Answered Dhaciy Earlier ene | 


_ By RODERICK STEPHENS, JR. 


_ ERTAINLY one of the most interesting recent 
yachting developments has been the use of ny- 
lon sails. Rufus G. Smith’s article in the July 
issue of YacuTING covered the initial phase 
of this development. A review of experience 
gained during the 1946 season provides addi- 
tional interesting information. 

A discussion of nylon is somewhat complicated by the two 
conflicting standards used in expressing weight. In the past, 
sail cloth weights have generally been based on the actual 
weight of a piece of material a yard long by 2814” wide. Pub- 
lished nylon weights have generally been based on the actual 
weight of a square yard. To visualize better the comparison 
with cotton duck it seems more convenient to use the weights 
based on the 2814” width. Therefore these weights will be used 
throughout this article. 

The following table gives the weights of nylon presently 
available, the first column being based on the 2814” width, the 
second column, on the weight of the same material per square 
yard: 





Weight per Yard Weight per 
2814" Width Square Yard 
1.2 oz. 1.5 oz. 
1.5 oz. 1.9 oz. 
3.0 oz. 3.8 02. 
3.7 OZ. 4.7 oz. 
5.3 oz. 6.8 oz. 
6.8 oz. 8.7 oz. 


Nylon originally woven for aviators’ parachutes was used in 
the first nylon sails. Parachute spinnakers of this material had 
been made experimentally and with some success prior to the 
1946 season. Thus they had a head start on all other nylon 
sails. The present 1.2 oz. nylon is a development of this earlier 
type. 

The best cotton parachute spinnakers have been made of 
approximately 2 oz. material. Over a considerable period of 
time this has proven the lightest material that had the requisite 
strength. Thus the 1.2 oz. nylon immediately offers the ad- 
vantage of a sail that will fill better in extremely light air. At the 
same time, the lighter nylon is stronger than cotton. The lower 
porosity of the nylon is an additional advantage. 

In wet weather, nylon provides a far greater weight advan- 
tage as it picks up little additional weight. The greatest blessing 
is in the freedom from worry if the sail has to be stowed wet, 
not to mention the space saved, wet or dry. When the time is 
available for drying sails, nylon will dry in a fraction of the time 
needed for cotton. 

The one disadvantage of the light nylon spinnakers is their 
tendency to stretch when reaching, particularly when there is 
some weight in the wind. This is due to the inherent elasticity of 
the material. It will take a considerable amount of close racing 
between boats whose comparative performances are well under- 
stood before it will be possible actually to evaluate the reaching 
disadvantage of the nylon spinnakers. To date, such disadvan- 
tages as may exist seem to have been more than overbalanced by 
the many advantages. 

The 1.5 oz. nylon appears well wan for all manner of light 
reaching sails, such as balloon jibs, balloon forestaysails, mizzen 
staysails and balloon maintopmast staysails. In cotton, such 
sails would generally be made of 3 or 314 oz. material. Most of 
the 1.5 oz. nylon reaching sails came out late in the season and, 
therefore, were not as thoroughly tested as the nylon parachute 
spinnakers. However, the advantages appeared to be similar 


and, particularly in the larger sails, the stowage space saved is 
of great value. 

The 3 oz.-nylon was used for a number of working sails for 
dinghies, Comets, Lightnings and boats of similar size. This was 
probably the least successful application of nylon as this par- 
ticular material appears to have been just too light for working 
sails that must retain their shape in sailing to windward in fresh 
breezes. The 3.7 oz. nylon which has only recently become avail- 
able, should prove a more suitable weight and should provide 
for small boats the advantages already secured with heavier 
nylon for working sails and genoa jibs in larger craft. The 3 oz. 
and 3.7 oz. nylon should also prove suitable for heavier reaching 
sails for larger craft. 


The 5.3 oz. nylon was given an early 1946 trial on Mustang ° 


and Suluan, both of which had large genoa jibs of this material. 
By using this relatively heavy weight, which approximates the 
weight used for similar conventional cotton genoas, the great 
reserve strength overcame the tendency for the sails to stretch 
out in a breeze. 

The Bermuda Race provided an excellent proving ground for 
the nylon genoa. Gesture, the winner, as well as Suluan and 
Mustang, first and second in Class B, and several other boats, 
made good use of nylon genoa jibs. Since the race, Good News 
and Baruna, which were second and third, have gotten nylon 
genoa jibs and, as far as they are concerned, wish they had had 
them on the way to Bermuda. However, in evaluating the 
nylon genoas, it should be remembered that these were all 1946 


“Mustang,” with a single reef in her 6.8 oz. nylon mainsail. Pulling 
the clew cringle out further should free the lower leach 
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sails, while the cotton genoas against which they were racing 
were almost invariably prewar sails. 

Mustang’s genoa jib was first set on the 13th of April. A 
couple of weeks later, it was altered slightly to reduce the draft. 
Since that time it has been used virtually whenever genoa jib 
conditions were encountered. This included some 17 medium to 
’ long distance races, right through to the Columbus Day week- 
end, at which time the sail still looked its best. It still appeared 
to be as fast as ever and to have considerable effective life for 
the future. It has been wet again and again, has seldom been 
dried, and the cotton bag in which it has been stored is heavily 
mildewed. The original cotton stitching has let go on some of the 
seams, which have since been restitched with nylon and now 
appear to be as strong as ever. Since going out of commission, 
the sail has been scrubbed and now looks just about like new. 
The leach and foot lengths were checked after the season and 
found to have stretched 10” and 4” respectively, probably less 
than in a cotton sail which had been used equally hard. 

There have been many queries as to whether the sail doesn’t 
become too full to carry to windward in a good breeze. We have 
been able to carry it to advantage until the rail was buried and 
until it was desirable to carry less sail. It is necessary to trim the 
sheet more as the breeze increases. The clew comes aft and down 
considerably and in so doing flattens the sail, which is desirable. 
The important point is that when the breeze lightens up the 
sheet can be slacked, the clew returns to the original position 
and the sail picks up additional draft. 

One additional point which can be important is the ability of 
the foot of the nylon sail to pick up the lee bow wave without 
being damaged. When a wave hits, the sail stretches out tempo- 
rarily, relieving the greater part of the load, and then returns to 
normal. 

The 6.8 oz. nylon, up to the present the heaviest available, 
has proved successful for heavy genoa jibs for moderate size 
boats such as Suluan and medium weight genoas for larger boats 
such as Gesture, Good News and Baruna. It has also been used 
successfully for mainsails on boats the size of Suluan and Mus- 
tang. The development of nylon mainsails in the moderate sizes 
was slow but by the end of the season looked most promising. 
One of the first successful sails-was the 6.8 oz. mainsail on Sulua 
used in the Bermuda Race. f 

In this race, the constant sailing with the main sheet flat 
through successive periods of rain and sun caused what one 
would consider inevitable difficulties for the normal cotton sails. 
When standing into a rain squall, the main body of the cotton 
sail would wet through quickly and shrink more rapidly than 
the leach, where the doubling temporarily excluded the water. 
About the time that the leach doubling got wet through, the sun 
would dry the rest of the sail and there would follow a period 
when the leach was extra tight and the rest of the sail too drafty. 
As the race progressed, mains’ clews stretched lower and lower, 
proving a menace to those on deck. The above difficulties were 
greatly minimized with nylon. 


YACHTING 


Start of Class B in the 1946 
Bermuda Race. “Suluan” 
(left), the class ‘winner, is 
carrying a 5.3 ounce nylon 
genoa and a 6.8 ounce 
nylon mainsail. ‘‘ Mustang” 
(foreground) placed second 
and kept her 5.3 ounce ny- 
lon genoa set most of the 
way. “Gesture,” the winner 
in Class A and first in the 
fleet, also carried a nylon 

genoa 


Rosenfeld 


Suluan’s mainsail, and apparently the majority of all early 
nylon mainsails, was roped with tarred hemp as used on con- 
ventional cotton sails. Nylon roping appeared to be too elastic 
to make a practicable installation. However, the hemp had the 
inherent tendency to shrink when wet and stretch when dry 
and, although protected by light tarring, would undoubtedly 
suffer if stowed away wet. 

On Labor Day week-end, we bent. a nylon mainsail on Mus- 
tang. This was also of 6.8 oz. material. However, as an experi- 
ment, the luff and foot roping was of stainless wire to get away 
from the problems of the conventional roping. The wire ap- 
peared to hamper the set of the sail, particularly in that it was 
impossible to vary the tension on the luff or foot. Variations in 
this tension can be normally used to advantage to improve the 
shape or draft of a sail. At best, the sail was only fair so the wire 
was replaced experimentally with nylon roping. This experiment 
proved extremely successful and, since the change to the nylon 
roping, the sail has been used about a dozen times and sets 
beautifully. It has been reefed four or five times and on several 
occasions has been carried in comparatively heavy weather. As 
in the case of the genoa jib, the sail seems to retain its original 
shape. 

With further regard to reefing, it is probable that the basic 
elasticity of the nylon will dissipate the unavoidable unevenness 
in reefing which in a cotton sail might either permanently harm 
the shape or, worse still, result in a tear. Greater resistance of 
nylon to tearing may also be a favorable factor in reefing. In any 
event, present experience indicates that reefing a nylon sail does 
not harm its shape. Apparently, new nylon sails can even be 
reefed the first time they are used. 

As cotton sails seem to take a gradual stretch over a consider- 
able period of time, it is necessary to break in a cotton sail care- 
fully and for best results devote many hours to this. Apparently, 
with nylon this is completely unnecessary and it seems perfectly 
all right to put on a new nylon sail without regard to strength of 
wind or dryness of the weather. 

On Mustang, the 6.8 oz. nylon sail weighing 65 pounds re- 
placed a 12 oz. cotton sail weighing 103 pounds; although most 
of the New York ‘‘32s” have used 10 oz. in cotton weighing 90 
pounds. The increase in stability due to the lighter weight of the 
nylon is definitely noticeable in dry weather and more apparent 
still in wet weather. The nylon sail can be furled wet Sunday 
midnight and the cover put on to keep it clean. The following 
Friday evening the sail will be dry and, when hoisted, will set 
excellently. 

Due to the elasticity in the nylon roping, it is possible to slack 
the clew outhaul 7” or 8” in and slack the tack downhaul up as 
much as a foot to increase draft in light weather when reaching. 
Conversely, even in wet weather, it is possible to pull the sail as 
desired both on the luff and on the foot, which will noticeably 
reduce draft. The sail can be further flattened by lacing in a 
roach reef on the foot. When this is done, the sail appears to be 
good and fast even in moderately fresh breezes to windward. It 
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was used in the Columbus Day Stratford Shoal Race which 
Mustang won and, in so doing, went to windward extremely 
well. 

The nylon mainsail is noticeably easier to hoist. In addition, 
due to its greater slipperiness, it slides out from the furl more 


easily without having to roll the sail out on the deck to permit it. 


to be hoisted. 

There seems a slight but noticeable tendency for the nylon 
cloth and roping to harden with age and shrink a certain amount. 
This puts emphasis on the necessity for making the sails plenty 
big initially. They may seem to come out to the marks too 
easily, but after a few weeks the roping will be tight and from 
then on it will probably be difficult to get them to the marks. 
Incidentally, nylon tends to stretch more easily when wet and 
apparently shrinks a little when it dries after having been wet. 
Inasmuch as it is important to stretch the sails on the foot and 
luff to flatten them in a breeze, it is probable that the clew out- 
hauls and tack downhauls should have more purchase to get the 
best out of nylon sails. 

In the field of storm sails, Courageous (32’ w.l.) has a 6. 8 oz. 
nylon storm trysail and No. 2 jib. These sails would normally be 
12 oz. cotton. Much valuable storage space is saved and free- 


dom from harm resulting from long periods of damp storage is ~ 


particularly important in the case of these sails which may not 
even be removed from their bags for months at a time. The ma- 


terial is tremendously strong and the sails appear to set better — 


than the cotton storm sails which are frequently made of com- 
mercial grade of duck or, particularly on foreign boats, storm 
sails made of flax. 

An interesting, if limited, application where nylon shows to 
great advantage is in the case of roller jibs. There is the obvious 
advantage of freedom from mildew, but still more important is 
the factor of less bulk for requisite strength, particularly when 
wet. Probably the greatest fault of the conventional roller jib is 
the difficulty of operating it under adverse conditions. When the 
normal sail is wet, its bulk increases so that by the time it is part 
way rolled up there is considerable diameter to the roll and it 
takes quite a force on the small rolling line to pull the rest of the 
sail up.on to the roll. The smaller diameter, plus the greater 
pliability, particularly ofa wet nylon sail, makes the rolling 
considerably easier and more certain. 

. Sail covers for nylon sails have a somewhat different function 

than in the case of cotton where they are primarily used to keep 
the sails dry, secondarily to keep them clean. In the case of ny- 
lon, the primary function is to keep the sails clean, though an- 
other important function would be to minimize harm that might 
result from exposure to the sun’s rays. This latter, of course, is 
also important in the case of cotton sails. For nylon sails, the 


covers may be light and their construction should be simplified _ 


as there is no need for making them exceptionally waterproof. 
This should save.a lot of trouble with painting and patching and 
should make possible covers which can be more easily used and 
more readily stowed. 


The 1.5 oz. nylon appears 
_ well suited to all manner 
of light reaching sails, 
such as balloon jibs, bal- 
loon forestaysails, mizzen 
staysails and balloon 
maintopmast staysails. 
Here is a nylon balloon 
jib of this weight on a 
New York “32” 
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Rosenfeld 
“Mustang’”’ with a 1.2 ounce nylon Cruising Club Rule spinnaker set 
over a 1.5 ounce nylon balloon forestaysail 


It seems advisable to use nylon sail bags and nylon sail stops 
along with nylon sails. The nylon sail bags, which are not water- 
proof in themselves, probably permit the sails to dry better 
than if in canvas bags. Furthermore, the bags will not mildew 
when the damp sails are stowed inside them. Nylon bags would 
not seem advisable for cotton sails as occasionally the cotton 
bag will serve to shed water under a leaky hatch which other- 
wise would cause mildew on the sail inside. Nylon sail stops 
sewed. with nylon undoubtedly should be used for both nylon 
and cotton sails. It seems an endless job trying to dry cotton 
sail stops, whereas the nylon sail stops dry almost immediately 
and, iu fact, have little tendency to get wet. 

A prospective owner of nylon sails should not lose sight of the 
fact that in spite of experience gained during and prior to 1946, 
nylon sails are still a new item. There is still much experimental 
work to be done before the best results can be assured. Great 
progress has been made but it takes a lot of experience before a 
sailmaker can be reasonably certain just how sails will turn out. 
Certain generalities are important. Material must be heavy 
enough in the case of working sails or genoa jibs. Cotton stitch- 
ing should not be used in nylon sails. It seems difficult to get 


entirely away from fluttering leaches under certain conditions. 
Particularly in headsails, when the breeze is light, the leach is 


apt to flutter before’the body of the sail has been subjected to 
enough load: to stretch out even with the stronger leach. In 
heavy weather, the lower elasticity of the reinforced leach is apt 
to show some tightness. Again, it is probably one of those 
items, in which the other advantages more than offset this 
disadvantage. 

Crews will have to exercise more care with smoking as it 
is easy to burn holes, particularly in light nylon sails. The nylon 
doesn’t support combustion and therefore is not a fire hagard 
but the holes have to be repaired. The material is slippery and 
when taking in nylon sails, particularly in a breeze, it is some- 
what more difficult to get the sail.in hand than in the case of 
cotton. This disadvantage is considerably mitigated by the 
fact that no harm is done if part of the nylon sail gets in the 
water when it is being taken in. 

Most nylon sails have a relatively rough surface in way of the 
stitching. Better methods and more familiarity on the part of 
the sailmaker can niinimize this but, so far, the roughness 
always seems noticeable. Again, this is probably offset by the 
reduced skin friction of the material. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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BUILDING 


Photographs by George H. Davis 








With the bending of the steamed frames around the molds and rib- 
bands, the hull really begins to take recognizable shape 


‘ 


Drawing a plank into place with chain- and C-clamps preliminary to 
fastening it-to the frames. The shaped stem is bolted to the forward 
end of the keel, with stopwaters to insure a tight joint 





For small seams, a caulking wheel and a thin strand of cot- 
ton replace the iron, mallet and oakum 








Planked and caulked bottom up, the hull is now turned 
over by means of tackles and set on its lead ballast keel. 
The workmen (left) are setting up the keel bolts 
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OF A BOAT 


In a New England Boat Yard 
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There are few seams in a plywood deck but the joints must be 

carefully butted, as this man (below) is doing to insure a.smooth 

and watertight surface. Next step (right): in finishing the deck is 

putting on the canvas which is bedded in thick white lead or 

glue, stretched, tacked down all around, and the edges covered 

with toe rails, hatch.coamings, etc. Comfort below, and preser- 
vation of the hull, depend on a tight deck 


FR 


Fitting a structural member (below) in the way of the mast step: an im- fa 17 
portant unit of the system that distributes the heavy stresses on the hull 


when carrying sail in a breeze, the member must fit exactly Screws ere machine driven, then the holes are bunged 





With the hull right side up, everything has to be carried 
up the ladder (right), like the deck timbers going aboard 
here. It all adds up in time and cost 











SHOW HIGHLIGHTS 


r NHE PENT UP enthusiasm of five showless years surged 
through four floors of Grand Central Palace between 
January 10th and 18th when New York’s first postwar 

Motor Boat Show came to town. There never was such a Show. 

Whether measured in terms of volume of attendance or in the 

new boats and products on display, all previous records went 

by the board. Choosing highlights was somewhat like selecting 

a ring from a jeweler’s showcase. Elco, Truscott, Wheeler, 

Owens, Gar Wood, Century Luders, Consolidated and the many 

other familiar names of the trade all presented fine boats which 

found favor with new and old showgoers. The same was true of 
the well-known engine and equipment manufacturers. 

Throughout the dazzling display, however, there were items 
which, because they were new or for other reasons, stood out 
and were of special interest. It is these which are here high- 
lighted in the limited available space. ° 

Although the Western Boat Building Company’s 26’ Fair- 
liner arrived two days late, after her long trek from Tacoma, 
Washington, she quickly made up for lost time. Dair Long, her 
designer, has managed to combine modern styling and high 
speed (she makes 38 m.p.h. with a pair of Chrysler Crowns) 
with an abundance of room. Locker space was exceptional in a 
boat 26’ over all. The seats in her large cockpit were cleverly 
arranged, the two facing forward being backed by two more 
looking aft. The latter, when swung upward, permit access. to 
the V-drive engines beneath. Particularly noticeable was the 
first class building job which has been done on these boats. 
Planking was unusually smooth, joiner-work nicely fitted and 
finished, and appointments attractive. The company’s 17’ 
torpedo runabout also attracted immediate attention. It is 
heartening to see a newcomer to the stock boat field making 
such an auspicious start. 

Higgins, another relative newcomer to the stock cruiser fleet, 
presented a large and interesting flotilla. The 34’ Commando 
cruiser was especially interesting. Her 12’ 2’’ beam has resulted 
in an unusually spacious deck cabin with a settee and a dinette, 
each of which converts into a double bed. There:is a two-berth 
forward cabin. The galley is in the deck cabin, in keeping with 
the new and popular trend. Glass mirror bulkheads in this 
cabin and a large toilet room (which is significantly and appro- 
priately termed a powder room), carpets, venetian blinds and 
the general color scheme all found favor, especially with the 
ladies. Deck, cabin top and side and bottom planking are all 
mahogany plywood (the company prefers to call it bonded 
wood). Her finish is smooth and a fine paint job sets it off. The 
entire boat seemed to us a happy combination of modern 
styling and decoration, intended to appeal especially to the 
ladies, and the sound workmanship which the experienced 
yachtsman demands. 

Among the old time builders at the Show, the Matthews 
38” attracted more than her share of attention. Conserva- 
tively modern in appearance, she interested us, and many 
others, because of her round-bottom seaworthy lines, her 
abundant room and her attractive price. There was no question 
that this year’s flock of showgoers balked at some of the high 
prices and, judging from the comments overheard around the 





The 26’ Western Fairliner arrived late but made up for lost time 
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Part of the main floor exhibits with a typically large crowd 


new Matthews, many shared our opinion that here was an awful 
lot of real and honest boat for the money. 

Interesting for similar reasons were the Lyman clinker built 
inboards. Both their 22’ custom runabout, powered by a 145 
hp. Gray Super 6 and their 18’ Islander with a 25 hp. Gray Sea 
Scout were planked with plywood strakes and were nicely 
finished. The Islander, with a beam of 6’ 8”; high grade mate- 
rials and workmanship and a price of $1,545 represented one of 
the outstanding buys of the Show. 

Another boat which rated high with budget minded yachts- 
men (and. who isn’t these days) was the Cruisalong, built- by 
M. M. Davis & Son. The latest model sports a windshield and 
red upholstered cockpit seats but remains unpretentious and 
sensible. A 20 mile an hour cruiser of sound construction with 
sleeping accommodations for two and priced around $2,000.00, 
she appeared to be a down to earth answer to many would-be 
yachtsmen’s prayers. 

Globe, a newcomer to the marine field, got off to a good start 
with a line of inboard and outboard runabouts featuring modern 
styling, and Canada Plycraft did likewise with their molded 
plywood dinks and runabouts. 

Richardson’s sports commuter, on the same hull as the sedan 
model which proved itself in 1946; was high on our list. 

In the tender field, Grumman’s and Douglas’ new aluminum 
dinghies found instant favor. Both are beautifully finished and 
well designed. ' 

Many showgoers who had no idea of finding a boat they 
could afford to buy were pleasantly surprised by Hagerty’s new 
Sea Shell. She is an 8’ plywood pram which comes in construc- 
tion kit form, with all parts cut to shape, glue, screws, a jig to 
build over and complete instructions. Her price: $35.00. She 
looks like a boat anyone can build. 

In the sailing fleet, which ran from a beautifully finished 
Luders 16 down to Bob McKean’s and Bill Dyer’s fine little 
8’ sailing prams, the standout in our eyes was the Douglass & 
McLeod Thistle. All last year we heard of this boat’s phe- 
nomenal performance under sail and when one combines this 
with her fine construction and fittings and with a price that is 
right, a real “highlight” is the result. Also of interest were the 
well-built Hampton One-Designs, which caught on last year as 
never before, and the new Indian Landing 20, which we have 
sailed and know performs well. 

New equipment items were there in abundance. One of the 
most interesting products was the new line of boat heaters 
made by the Fluid Heat Division of Anchor Post Fence Co. 
Models no larger than a portable radio are capable of heating 
through ducts a 30-foot cabin cruiser to 70° in freezing weather. 
All heaters in the long line are thermostatically operated. They 
burn either gasoline or kerosene and are operated by electric 
current supplied from the boat’s battery. If there ever was an 
item which seemed destined to lengthen the boating season in 
the temperate zone, this is it. 

Wilcox Crittenden’s new lightweight aluminum pressure 
alcohol stove created great interest. It comes mounted on 
tracks to slide out of the way when not in use. Another inter- 
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One of the most 
beautifully finished 
sailing vessels to 
make ‘her debut in 
New York was the 
Thistle, made by 
Douglass & McLeod. 
She is 17’ over all 
with 6’ beam and is 
made of molded 
mahogany plywood 


esting new stove was Rudman and Scofield’s one-burner Primus, 
mounted on stainless steel gimbals. 

The Frank Boat Speed Indicator produced by D. A. Com- 
stock & Co. was one of the simplest marine speedometers we 
have ever run across. Intended primarily for power boat use, 
it is easily installed, can be read from the steering station and 
is doubly attractive because of its low price of about $25. 

Of interest to yachtsmen who have seen their fine tools 
become rusty and useless will be the all bronze tools made by 
Ampco Metal, Inc. These are not low priced but they should 
more than pay for themselves through longer life. 

A new and attractive line of marine hardware, making its 
New York debut at the Show, is that of the Aluminum Marine 
Hardware Co. All of their fittings are highly polished. They 
were not anchored to their display counter and caused many a 
surprised expression on the faces of those who inspected the 
various items and found them so much lighter than they had 
expected. 

Another equipment highlight was the new Challengaire com- 
bination radio-telephone, direction finder and broadcast re- 
ceiver. The duplication which is avoided by combining all three 
in one set permits greater compactness and a lower price than 
if they were installed individually. 


The Anchor Post Fence 

Company’s new fluid 

heater appears destined 

to lengthen the boating 

season in the temperate 
zone 





‘Among the new compasses on display, we were attracted 
especially by Kelvin & White’s new Express. It can be removed 
from its binnacle for the purpose of taking bearings, is easily 
read and appears to be a generally fine instrument. 

Good news to all sailors was the fact that the well-known 
Sperry Topsider shoes will again be available in leather mocas- 
sins and rubber boots, come next spring. 

The 1947 engine models exhibited revealed no radical 
changes from prewar practice. Several new producers of out- 
board power plants were represented. Gray introduced a new 
line of diesel engines. A marine version of the Fageol gasoline- 
burning bus engine made its debut. This motor immediately 
catches the eye since it is regularly built for horizontal installa- 
tion where overhead space is limited. However, all important 
components are designed to facilitate adaptation to upright or 
flat mounting as well as standard or opposite rotation. The 
engine is further distinguished by its exceptionally low weight 
for its horsepower output. 
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Onan exhibited a complete power package, or ‘‘ power egg” 
in aviation parlance. This consists of a 10 hp. engine with 
complete aircooling system, battery, propeller shaft, reversible 
pitch propeller, shaft log, rudder and exhaust, all assembled as 
a unit. Problems of original installation and replacement are 
tremendously simplified by such a design. 

Two of the largest producers of marine power plants have 
taken steps to eliminate what many believe to be the greatest 
drawback of direct raw water cooling. Both Chrysler and Gray 
have adopted thermostatic control of the cooling water to 


avoid the excessively low jacket temperatures and resultant 
‘erankcase contamination that are common to uncontrolled 


direct cooling. Both install the thermostat at the point where 
the cooling water emerges from the block into the discharge 
line. The thermostat regulates the amount of water which is 
forced back to be recirculated through the system in order to 
maintain efficient jacket temperatures. 

Detroit Diesel Engine Division of General Motors lifted the 
curtain on their new hydraulically operated reverse gear. 
Those who are accustomed to the bulk of the conventional 
transmission on the business end of these popular power plants 
are pleasantly astounded at sight of the compact hydraulic 
unit which is no larger than the average power take-off clutch. 


Wilcox, Critten- 

den’s new aluminum 

pressure-alcohol 

stove offers intense 

heat, light weight, 

safety features and 
is nonmagnetic 





Mechanical and exhaust driven blowers are becoming more 


and more popular on the diesels. Among the manufacturers © 


who offer such equipment are Buda, Cummins, Cleveland and 
Detroit Diesel Divisions of General Motors, Nordberg and 
Sterling. This trend is particularly interesting in view of the 
complete lack of supercharged gasoline engines on exhibit. 
The outboards, superficially, appear quite different from 
those seen at the last New York Show. Their upper units are 


universally encased in streamlined metal housings. Spark, 


throttle and choke controls and-the like are led to the outside 
of these housings where they can be manipulated without 
soiling the hands or barking knuckles on some moving parts. 
Most manufacturers have included a starting device which is 
operated by merely pulling a handle protruding from the 
housing. Apparently the filthy, ragged starting rope is a thing 
of the past. Evinrude seem to have something new and inter- 
esting in its weedless drive, intended to permit running through 
weeds without fouling the propeller. — 





Fageol’s new horizontal marine engine attracted wide interest © 
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“Flying Heart” is a new 46’ double cabin flying-bridge Chris-Craft recently 
delivered to Woodrow G. Krieger, of Newport, Cal. She has accommodations 
for eight and a maximum speed of 24 m.p.h. 


Acapulco, Mexico, 1s the hailing port of Lewis Riley’s PCC, a Pacific Class 
Cruiser built by Kettenburg, of San Diego. She is 46’ 6” l.0.a., 31’ Lwl. 
and has a sail area of 740 sq. ft. She is powered with a Gray 


NEW BOATS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Robert Carlson’s ‘‘Sea Belle’ was designed by Hugh Angelman and 
built by Wilmington Boat Works, Wilmington, Cal. Her dimensions are 
35’ 6” |.0.a., 31’ 6” I.w.l. and 13’ 2” beam. Draft is 5’ 6” 


Here is one of the new 30’ 4” Hurricanes, built by, Nunes, 
of Sausalito, Cal. Her engine is a Kermath ‘Sea Cub” 


This 48’ twin screw cruiser (left) was designed by A. M. 
Deering for Byron C. Patten, of Hollywood, Fla., and built 
by Robinson Marine Construction Co., of Benton Harbor, 

Mich. She is powered by a pair of Chrysler Royals — - 























Leaving Gonaives on a 
typical morning before the 
breeze strikes in. A morning 
of brilliant sun, blue water 
and even bluer sky, green 
mountains and one final 
“Seagull” in the back- 
ground. Behind the helms- 
man is the always-brimming 
basket of fruit: limes, or- 
anges, shattuck, pineap- 
ples, coconuts and bana- 
nas, obtained by bartering 
empty tin cans, bottles, cig- 
erettes and an occasional 
penny 


CRUISING THE 


Carleton Mitchell Photos 


GONAVE GULF 


Part 41 — Further Discussions of a Cruiser’s Paradise 


By CARLETON MITCHELL 


(In the previous installment the author described various aspects of 
Haitian cruising, which are here continued. — Ed.) 


Bp EFORE MOVING into the Gulf, it might be well 
(i \ to speak of getting to Haiti from the United 
ik QF) States. The usual route will be from Miami to 
ytd Nassau, then, for vessels drawing less than ten 
ep ee feet, a passage across the Banks to enter Exuma 

- \SEATTOM Sound at Ship Channel Cay Light. A draft of 
& around six feet can be taken over the Banks 
“behind” (to the west, or leeward of) the Exuma Cays, as far 
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as Galliot Cut. It is ‘possible to break the trip at George- — 


town, Great Exuma, where some supplies may be obtained. 
Further east the going is likely to be more rugged as most of the 
jumps between islands will be exposed to a sweep of sea extend- 
ing to Africa. So long as the wind stays in the east — the pre- 
vailing wind during the winter months seems to hang a point or 
so north of east — itis possible to anchor in the lee of Rum Cay, 
Fortune Island (itself in the lee of Acklin Island), Castle Island, 

and Great Inagua, the latter an almost obligatory stop. (A ref- 
erence to H.O. chart 1411 will assist in visualizing the courses 
and possibilities.) None of these, with the possible exception of 
Georgetown, offers more than an open roadstead anchorage. In 
all others, the boat.must be prepared to move should the wind 
“‘go around,” 

At Inagua, supplies may be had. The forehanded cruiser who 
is depending on power can arrange for advance shipment of 
gasoline from Nassau; the brothers Erickson, who are responsi- 
ble for most of the island’s improvements and industry, may do- 
nate a little fresh water (although their supply permits this only 
after heavy rains have filled their tanks) ; there is a well stocked 
grocery and bakery. No ice. The salt ponds of Inagua are worth 
a visit. Further, at Mathewtown, there is a Bahamian com- 
missioner and a Haitian consul, so all clearances may be secured 
here — and more easily and cheaply than at Nassau. The only 
catch is that it is impossible for a small boat to anchor at 
Mathewtown during a “‘norther,”’ which, that being a fair wind 
for Haiti, would have a double disadvantage. 

These northers are the only scourge of cruising in the Ba- 
hamas and other islands further south, being the final flick of 
the tails of blizzards sweeping across winterbound U. 8. They 





are unpleasant but not dangerous to a well found yacht not 
caught in restricted waters. In fact, a good husky cruiser, Haiti- 
bound, can use one to advantage by getting out of Nassau as 
soon as the glass begins to fall and the wind veers around 
through southeast to south..The rest of the cycle is almost 
certain to run through southwest, west, northwest, north, and 
finally northeast. Such a cycle was caught by Wally Ogilvie, of 
the schooner Gaviota II, who carried strong fair winds all the 
way from Nassau to Le Mole. 

Beyond Le Mole, the itinerary depends somewhat on the 
over all strategy and how the skipper desires to get back to the 
United States. If planning to retrace the course through the 
Bahamas to Nassau, it might be well to go directly to Port au 
Prince, then visit the ports on the southern peninsula, returning 
along the northern peninsula to Le Mole. The same would work 
out well in returning via the Old Bahama Channel and the north 
coast of Cuba. If planning the longer swing, along the north 
or south coast of Jamaica, Cayman Islands, and around the 
western tip of Cuba to Havana, it would probably be better to 
make the Gulf ports as they come, clearing from Port au Prince 
and stopping at the southern peninsula ports before taking a 
departure from Cape Dame Marie for Navassa Island. (Again 
a reference to H.O. 1411 will help.) 

It is beyond the scope of this article to examine all the possi- 
bilities; courses and distances between ports are omitted as un- 
necessary to any skipper who has gotten this far, and whose 
movements must necessarily be regulated by local conditions. 
Ports are listed clockwise around the Gulf, which is assumed to 
begin beyond Platform Point. By resorting to power, if neces- 
sary, it is possible to anchor every night. 

In the Gulf, there is a regular pattern to the wind, especially 
pronounced in the Port au Prince area. Dawn is glassy calm, an 
easterly coming up with the sun ‘to be fresh by 1000 and re- 
maining fairly constant in strength and direction until 1300 or 
1400. Then the wind abruptly dies, suddenly to come in fresh 
from the west, and stay there until it falls away at sunset to a 
night of calm. The Port au Prince fishing fleet goes out each 
morning wing-and-wing, and returns late in the afternoon the 
same way! Occasionally, in the winter months when the Trades 
are at their freshest, the westerly fails to materialize on sched- 
ule. This almost invariably means that it will continue to blow 
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lay comfortably on two occasions. There is 
protection from WSW through N to E. 
Directions: Steer directly for the town when 
it bears NXW, commencing soundings 
when the bottom can be seen; the ledge off 
the beach pokes up abruptly from 120 
fathoms. Have your anchor ready and 
drop it in three fathoms, about 100 yards 
off the village beach. There is.a clean sand 
bottom and good holding ground. The 
West Indies Pilot, a good friend and mentor 
on many occasions but hopelessly pessimis- 
tic on others, says: “There is an anchorage 
over an irregular bottom on the eastern 
side of the bay but it is not recommend 


A view of the skyline of Port au Prince which may be used for pilotage in conjunction with One of the great pleasures of this sort of 


the sailing directions given in the author's text 


through the night and may become strong; however, it will stay 
in the east, off the land. Incidentally, once in the Gulf, there 
will be no overcast or rain and the wind never takes on an edge 
of cold. 

A full complement of charts should be carried, covering not 
only the places included in the planned itinerary but all those 
that might be remotely necessary or desirable. They are not 
only a guarantee of safety but of pleasure, because the cruiser 
should be able to change destinations at will. No charts can be 
purchased locally. Haitian charts are based on competent sur- 
veys, mainly by United States Naval vessels, and may be 
completely trusted. 

Navigation and pilotage, because of a dearth of lights and 
buoys, assumes a slightly unfamiliar aspect. Cross bearings on 
headlands, peaks, and other objects identified by reference to 
the West Indies Pilot and the chart, give the best results. A good 
pelorus or azimuth circle mounted directly on the compass is a 
great help. There is really no difficulty in Haitian navigation 
provided identifications are made often enough. In most places, 
the contours are so steep that the bowsprit will shiver against a 
rocky cliff before the keel touches. After we got the knack of 
visualizing the outline of the coast from a study of the charted 
elevations, we never streamed a log and rarely steered compass 
courses, just following the shore line and occasionally noting 
our position in relation to some headland. Most harbors may 
be entered with only the normal precautions of bearings checked 
by the lead but frequently the anchor must be let go as soon as 
on soundings. 

Hennes Bay: A picturesque town of tiny houses, fringing 
palms, boats drawn up on the beach, blue water and towering 
mountains. In this case, distance lends enchantment, as it is 
none too clean ashore. Here we were startled to see a donkey 
wade around a point, nose up to some rocks, and begin to drink 
sea water! A fresh water spring bubbles up at the spot, making 
the water sweet; later women appeared to wash clothes, while 
naked kids bathed. Henne Bay is an open roadstead but we 





A small Haitian fishing boat passing between the anchorage and the 
town of Gonaives 


cruising is using such an anchorage, always 

remembering that the W. J. Pilot is not 

thinking of “‘the handy fore-and-after.” 
~ Gonatves: In comparison to Le Mole and Henne Bay, a real 
metropolis, with ice, ice cream, cold beer, gasoline and all sorts 
of ‘store bought”’ gear available. The dustiest town known to 
man. A large and interesting covered market is worth visiting, 
with its native women squatting behind their wares — piles of 
tiny potatoes, Congo beans, thread, nails, bananas, oranges, 
bits of cloth, tin cans made into drinking cups by the addition 
of crude handles. Very noisy. Here for a price — a high one — a 
car can be rented for an overnight trip to Cap Haitien and a visit 





The author gets a ride in a “‘Seagull” water-taxi, Baradaires Bay 


to the outstanding Haitian sights, the ruins of Sans Souci and 
the Citadelle. (Read John Vandercook’s Black Majesty.) If a 
steamer is loading in the harbor, cargo will be lightered out in 
50-foot barges towed by three large rowboats, oarsmen keeping 
stroke by chant. 

Directions: Head directly for town when it bears EX N, keep- 
ing about midway between Verreur Point and its opposite 
(LeFevre Bay). Although not shown: on the chart, there are 
two nun buoys close in; leave the northern close to starboard 
and sound on in, dropping anchor about half way to shore in 4 
fathoms. This spot is fairly close to the town dock yet is to lee- 
ward of a wooded area, keeping the yacht clear of the dust clouds 
which sweep across the harbor further south. Hospital Bay, 
which looks inviting on the chart, is actually somewhat exposed, 
fogged by dust, and a long row to town. 

Sr. Marc: A feasible anchorage but one not visited by the 
writer. A narrow ledge of soundings but undoubtedly good 
enough for overnight. 

ARCADIN IsLANps: Bill Krauss and Fred Kroll, of the Esso 
B, gave us directions but unfortunately later applications of 
Barbancourt must have blurred them. At any rate, we had our 
troubles the following afternoon when we tried to anchor off 
the southernmost of these islands in the St. Mare Channel. The 
islands themselves are barren. There is a small settlement of 
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fishermen on One, sailing boats of beautiful model and huge . 


area of sail. From them we bought crawfish. Here, when the 
wind and sun dropped, we were beset fearfully by mosquitoes — 
our only visitation in Haiti. Actually, this anchorage cannot be. 
recommended for any extended stay, even overnight, as it could 
become dangerous should a breeze happen to strike in. We 
spent a comfortable night there but only because of a flat calm. 
However, it does offer a fine picnic spot out of Port au Prince, 
on normal days allowing a run out in the morning and a run 
home after lunch. 

Directions: Watching the chart and color of the water, sound 
in cautiously until the NE end of the southernmost island bears 
NW34N and the light on the nearby island bears N34W. The 
lead will show about 6 fathoms. Beware of going in much closer 
as coral heads soon poke up nearly to the surface. If stopping for 
any length of time, take a dinghy and make certain that there 
are no obstructions within a circle formed by the scope of the 
chain: we anchored tailing out to the afternoon westerly, and, 


A waterfront scene at Gonaives taken from the dock. Behind the 
beached boat are typical Haitian town houses 


on sounding with the dinghy, found a lovely lump of coral, cov- 
ered by only 434 fect, well within our swinging radius. 

Port au Prince: A most interesting city presenting, like 
most capitals of the world, a disconcerting contrast between 
fine government buildings and squalid slums. To a sailor, the 
waterfront is of endless fascination, even offering a study of the 
nearly forgotten art of careening. At Port au Prince the yachts- 
man will find the goods and services available in most cities. 
Have a dinner at Kalmer’s Restaurant (“plain steak, the favor- 
ite of the American Armed Forces”’ or “steak Kalmer, with fried 
egg”) and another up on the lovely terrace of Hotel La Cita- 
delle, overlooking the city and harbor, a most delightful spot to 
spend a few days ashore, should the taste run temporarily to- 
wards showers and soft beds. Rent a car and drive to Kenscoff, 
in the mountains beyond Petionville; from the heights it is 
possible to look far along the valley that reaches into the Do- 
minican Republic, and back to the long curve of the Gulf of 
Gonave. 

Directions: The harbor and approaches to Port au Prince are 
best covered by a reference to H.O. chart 2660, coming in with 
‘the easily identifiable twin spires of the cathedral bearing 
EXSXS. When it is recognizable, head directly for the steam- 
ship wharf. When near, three nuns will be seen to parallel the 
wharf. Run on in, the wharf to port, the nuns to starboard and, 
when past the last nun, swing off four points to starboard and 
continue for about 50 yards, anchoring in 3% fathoms. The 
bottom is stinking, gooey mud, good enough holding ground but 
hard to get off anchor and chain. This is a bad spot for fouling 
the anchor as on ordinary days the yacht will make at least two 


A Haitian sloop makes harbor. While the condition of her sails and 

rigging would give any yachtsman nervous prostration, the natives 

navigate these boats all over the Gulf of Gonave and sometimes even 
as far as Nassau 


Part of the fleet moored at the docks of Port au Prince 


complete turns. One other warning: never leave the boat unat- 
tended because of the danger from thieves. We were twice 
boarded during the night; although nothing was stolen, it was 
probably because the intruders were spotted immediately. It is 
possible to arrange for a trustworthy watchman through the 
Garde d’Haiti. 

The next few ports lie to the westward of Port au Prince 
along the southern peninsula. By getting early starts they are 
close enough to make during the daily easterly; conversely, 
when returning, the westerly will give a good boost. Navigation 
is a simple matter of following a shore line virtually free from 
outlying dangers. 

Petit Goave: This anchorage cannot be recommended with- 
out certain reservations, Although fairly easy to enter by fol- 
lowing the directions in the West Indies Pilot, it is somewhat 
open to any sea that might be running in the Gonave Channel 
and has an uncomfortably narrow and steep ledge for anchoring. 
The town is on the east side of the indentation that forms the 
harbor; we lay swinging to the afternoon westerly with our 
anchor in 6 fathoms but with only 134 fathoms under the stern: 
Fortunately, the westerly had little strength and, as usual, died 
entirely before dark so we had no occasion to pursue soundings 
further towards shore. While we. never once encountered a 
strong westerly in the Gulf, it could become uncomfortable 
should one arise. There are a couple of strategically placed 
buoys because the town has some importance as a loading port 
for steamers. We anchored with the church steeple bearing 
SES. The town is picturesque and most supplies are available, 
including ice. We were told there is excellent fishing but did not 
experiment. 

Barapalrres Bay: This anchorage was, to us, one of the high 
points of our Haitian cruise. It is easily entered by referring to 
the detailed H.O. chart 2758, although the Bay is large enough 
to warrant some cross bearings checked against the lead. We 
were lured in by the enthusiasm of Sherman Hoyt, who had 

(Continued on page 102) 
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You can always recognize a Matthews 
“but this 50’ sport cruiser of 1941 
shows the extent of their development 
in the preceding decade. The raised 
deck is a forecast of the postwar “38” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF STOCK POWER BOATS 


Part Il — Stock Boats Undergo Tremendous Changes Between 1930 and 194! 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


coming more than a campaign slogan in the late 1920s 

and many boatbuilders felt that ‘‘and a boat at every 
mooring” would soon be added. Then came the stock market 
crash and 1930 was ushered in on a more sober note. 

Many new builders in the boating field were swallowed 
up at the first break of the prosperity wave which had carried 
them along. Others struggled on for a few more years and then 
were pulled under. But this applied mostly to the companies 
which were not well established when the break came, as 
most of the prominent boatbuilders and engine manufacturers 
weathered the storm. In fact, for a number of the old, estab- 
lished stock boatbuilders, the years 1930 and 1931 were really 
prosperous. Many people then felt that the depression would be 
of short duration and that they could afford to indulge a bit 
while it was on. Boating became more of an escape from the 
cares of the world than it had ever been before. Many stock 
builders added smaller, less expensive models to their line but 
they kept on building the larger ones, too. Then, in 1932, the 
depression hit boating with a wallop. Far fewer boats were 
built and most of those were small and as inexpensive as pos- 
sible. The year 1933 was even worse, and 1934 and 1935 but 
little better. In 1933, for example, only 33 boats were built 
in the same Gar Wood plant that had built many hundreds in 
1929, and is today building more than 1000 a year. Many com- 
panies that had held on previously went out of business in these 
years. 

In retrospect, one wonders if, except in a few cases, this 
thinning of the field has not had a beneficial effect on the sport 
in the long run. A few good builders went out of business in 
those days but many of those who failed did so because their 
products were inferior or too expensive and could not compete 


A CHICKEN in every pot, a car in every garage,” was be- 
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in a highly discriminating market. By 1936, for example, only 
six firms were building runabouts and distributing them na- 
tionally. On the other hand, several of today’s most prominent 


' stock boatbuilders got their start in those difficult days. 


Wheeler switched to building stock cruisers about 1930. Owens 
got under way in 1932. The builders who did survive were turn- 
ing out good boats and, in the succeeding years before the war, 
sales continued to rise. One factor which permitted boats 
to be sold-even in the depression years was the rock bottom 
prices asked by builders. In 1934, Chris-Craft and Dodge sold a 
utility runabout for $495. The early Owens cruisers were priced 
under $2000. The 1934 Richardson Little Giant sold at a price 
which is almost unbelievable in these days. She was a round 
bottom 22-foot deck cabin cruiser, with full headroom in the 
cabin and a cockpit aft. Accommodations included two berths, 
stove, sink, toilet (in a separate room) and lockers. Top speed 
was 15 m.p.h. She came fully equipped for $1200! The price 
curve of the Thirties descended until it reached its low in 1934 
and then commenced an unbroken rise which attained new 
heights after the war. In spite of rising costs, when the war 
brought an abrupt end to building pleasure boats the stock boat 
industry was producing in greater volume and building finer 
boats than ever before. 

But the real story of the 1930s is in the development of the 
boats themselves. Changes in appearance during this time were 
taking place steadily and, in most instances, for the better. 
There were few sharp changes from year to year, but the last 
prewar boats bore only slight resemblance to their predecessors 
of ten years before. The trunk cabin, open cockpit models, with 
canopy over the cockpit, remained popular through the early 
Thirties but they were not alone. It was at this time that the 
deck cabin types came into being in the smaller stock cruisers. 





Included in Elco’s 1940 fleet were (left to right) the 53’ yacht, the 39’ Cruisette and two 30’ Elcoettes. All had round bottoms 
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Among the first of these were the 34-foot Elco 
Cruisette of 1930 and the 24-foot Elco Marinette 
which appeared in 1931. Though box-like in appear- 
ance by today’s standards, the latter did have a 
surprising amount of room for her size. Wheeler, 
which had expanded to cruiser production by this 
time, was also among the early backers of the deck 
cabin design. Through the Thirties, this type became 
increasingly prevalent. By the end of the decade, 
the deck house was universal, either as a single cabin - 
or in conjunction with a forward cabin below decks, 
except for sport fishermen and sport cruisers which 
were intended primarily for day use. The forward 
cabin, when present, was mostly of the trunk cabin 
type but, in the latter part of the decade, raised deck forward 
cabins became more numerous. The 1937 Owens was of this 
type. More room was thus gained and the type has become so 
popular that trunk cabins are now seldom seen except in the 
larger cruisers. 

Streamlining as we now know it developed in the Thirties. 
Windshields became more raked, corners were rounded and 
horizontal lines were stressed. But the earliest deck cabin types 
were far from streamlined, partly because designers had dif- 
ficulty obtaining full headroom without a topheavy appearance 
and partly in the interest of economy. Price requirements in 
the early Thirties called for as inexpensive construction as pos- 
sible. Rounded corners and curves could not be built as inex- 
pensively as angular construction and hence this phase of 


streamlining often suffered. Simplicity was the keynote of the | 


times. 

In 1934, the first Owens with an enclosed deck cabin repre- 
sented a real step forward in rakish appearance for boats of 
this type. She was low, with long sweeping lines. In fact, in her 
case, modern appearance was achieved at some sacrifice of 
headroom and interior space and later Owens cruisers placed 
less emphasis on streamlining and more on comfort. 

By the end of the decade designers had learned to combine 
smart appearance with abundant room. This was possible 
partly because the most popular boats had become a few feet 
longer, partly because of increased experience. Hulls also became 
wider as the years passed. Deck cabins were widened at the 
expense of deck space on either side, thus giving greater room 
inside but making it more difficult to get forward. 

Forward cockpits were extremely popular in the early Thir- 
ties. Even the 24-foot Elco Marinette had one. These reflected 
the interest of the day in speed, since passengers sitting in the 
very bow, unprotected by even a windshield, got a far greater 
sensation of going places in a hurry. These cockpits could be 
built in only at the expense of interior space, and, conse- 


Angularity and economy char- 
acterized the boats of the early 
Thirties. Chris-Craft’s 24’ ‘‘Fam- 
ily Cruiser” of 1934 (left) and 
Richardson’s 25’ Little Giant of 
1935 (right) were in the $1500 
class. The 1932 Elco 24’ Mari- 
nette (below) sold for $2,450 
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quently, their popularity was short lived. They went out com- 
pletely about the same time as rumble seats disappeared from 
automobiles. The barrel bows popular in many cruisers today 
have, in some cases, permitted the return of forward cockpits 
without undue sacrifice of room below. 

Toward the end of the decade, designers were turning their 
attention more to the details of exterior styling. Chromium 
hardware was becoming increasingly popular. Masts were not 
only raked sharply but were often pear shaped in section. 
Fittings were smoothed out, simplified and streamlined. 

The hull form of stock boats underwent a tremendous de- 
velopment between 1930 and 1941. The V-bottom type came 
into greater popularity in the early Thirties than ever before. 
In 1929 and 1930, Elco was again producing a V-bottom cruiser, 
in addition to its round bottom ones, and, in 1931, two of the 
models were of this type. All of the.Huckins Fairform Flyers 
were V-bottom, as were the Chris-Craft cruisers and runabouts, 
and the 1932 and 1933 Owens cruisers. The growing popularity 
of this hull type in the early Thirties can be attributed not only 
to the greater interest in speed which could best be realized in 
the type, but also to economy of production. Other things be- 
ing equal, their construction was less expensive and cost was a 
greater factor in those days than ever before. After 1935, how- 
ever, Owens, Elco, and other builders swung back to round 
bottom construction exclusively. In favor of V-bottoms was 
their speed, but with modern engines creditable speeds could 
be reached in the round bottom, smoother riding boats. A 1941 
survey, conducted by Yacurina, indicated that at. that time 
speed was rated no higher than seventh in importance by 
owners of cruising boats. More important were: 1. safety and 
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Contrasting with their predecessors in styling, size and accommoda- 


tions are the 1939 41' Chris-Craft (left) and the 37’ Richardson of 1941 
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seaworthiness, 2. builder’s reputation, 3. roominess, 4. operating 
economy, 5. first cost, 6. smart. appearance. V-bottom boats 
never lacked for their enthusiastic supporters and postwar 
developments have seen many new adherents of the type. In 
the prewar period, however, they were in the minority. 

Hulls of both types were becoming beamier in the Thirties. 
Their underwater lines were being straightened out and 
flattened aft to permit greater speeds with the faster turning 
engines then appearing. Freeboard was gradually increased to 
permit full headroom below. So clever were designers in stream- 
lining, in the use of color schemes and the accentuation of 
horizontal lines that they avoided a topheavy appearance. The 
last prewar boats, though many inches higher than their 
predecessors of ten years before, looked less boxlike and more 
rakish. 

Great advances were made in accommodations during the 
period. In discussing changes in appearance, we have already 
noted the advent of the enclosed deck cabin. Introduced in the 
early Thirties, it was by far the most common type by 1940. 
Even in the twin cabin types, the former cockpit became the 
more important cabin. Not only was it larger, but it was also 
lighter and more airy. Settees by day became beds at night. 
Dinette tables either folded out of the way or lowered to form 
the bottom of another bunk. This is all an old story to yachts- 
men today but in the last decade it ushered in an entirely new 
conception of living afloat. The available space was doubled and 
in some cases mére than doubled. And with this added space to 
_work on, interior designers really went to town. The earliest 
deck cabin types were pretty bare inside but it wasn’t long be- 
fore carpets, venetian blinds, gay upholstery, cloth covered 
overheads and chromium trim were added. The term “‘ boudoir 
boats” was often used derisively in describing the trend. But 
now, interior decoration of this type is generally accepted. 
Certainly it has gone far toward popularizing yachting with 
the ladies. 

Comfort and convenience were further enhanced by larger 
galleys and increased storage space. A popular arrangement be- 
low was an upper and lower berth on one side and a dressing 
table and lockers on the other. Washrooms also became larger, 
with more attractive and efficient fixtures. Radios, ship-to-shore 
phones, soundproofing in engine rooms, screened windows, 
electric lighting, were among the countless features which 
contributed to comfort in the prewar period. Whereas boating 
in the twenties was often like camping out, by the late Thirties 
it had developed to the point of really comfortable living, all 
in an over all length of 30 to 40 feet. 

Construction changes in the Thirties were not radical.. But 
more and more stock builders swung to production line meth- 


Old and new Owens cruisers, but which is which? The streamlined 
28-footer of 1934 (above), and the comfortable 1941 30-footer (right) 
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The last prewar Matthews “‘38” (left) differed from today’s mainly in 
having a trunk cabin instead of raised deck. A 44’ Wheeler of 1940 
(below), modern in her rakish superstructure and oblong ports 


ods. More boats were built bottom up and turned over for 
finishing. Double planking on bottoms became more prevalent. 
Towards the end of the decade, plywood was being used for 
interior paneling, cabin tops, etc., but seldom for planking. 
Most construction changes were small ones: the use of new 
insulating and soundproofing materials, new waterproof cushion 
covers, new type mattresses, improved wiring, better ventila- 
tion, safety devices, fire equipment. Each individual one a minor 
improvement, combined they made for vastly better boats.’ 

Development of engines in the 1930s was in large measure re- 
sponsible for the general advance of stock boats. The greatest 
single development was the use of the high speed, automotive 
type of engine. The boating industry can hardly hope to repay 
its indebtedness to the experiments of the automobile engine 
builders. By adapting the same type of engine to marine use, 
it was possible to gain greatly increased speeds. These engines, 
designed to turn at much higher speeds than the older marine 
engines, were able to develop much greater horse power per 
pound of weight or cubic inch of piston displacement. First 
used in runabouts, they began being installed in cruisers in the 
early Thirties. This was made possible by the second major 
engine development of the period: the reduction gear. Without 
a reduction gear, the high speed engine was unable to turn 
at its designed speed and, at a slower speed, it was unable to 
develop its full power. The reduction gear made it possible for 
the enginé to turn at high speed even in heavy boats since the 
propeller was geared down to a slower rate of revolutions. The 
new type engines in the early Thirties turned up to 3200 
r.p.m. and, as the decade drew to a close, speeds of 4000 r.p.m. 
were not uncommon. Reduction gear ratios were at first low and 
later became higher (as high as 5:1 for work boats), though 
1.5:1, 2:1 and 3:1 gear ratios remain the most popular in 
cruisers today. 

Higher engine compression made further increases in speed 
possible. Countless refinements added up to make for greater 
reliability. Installations were improved so that engines and 
stuffing boxes were accessible for inspection and upkeep. Wiring 
was protected; cheap rusty switches were replaced by those of 
more reliable type. As engines and their installation became 

(Continued on page 96) 
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A start in the mixed Interclub and B One-Design Class in the 1947 annual Frostbite regatta on Manhasset Bay 


THE FROSTBITE Y.C. HOLDS ITS REGATTA 


Dinghies lying in the snow (above); awaiting 
their turns at the launching floats (left) 








The floats of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club (above) 

were busy places during the three days, January 1st, 

4th and 5th. Getting all of the 55 boats launched and 

rigged was one of the big problems. The other was get- 

ting them out again. Considering the number of boats, 
the starts (left) were remarkably good 
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The trailer finished and with the Thistle aboard. The fenders and center chocks have not yet been fitted 


A TRAILER FOR A 17-FOOT BOAT 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


other fellow, I endeavored to get all the information on 

boat trailers that I could before embarking on the design 
and construction of my own. Consultation of the books in both 
the Stamford and New York Public Libraries and inquiries at 
the offices of several publications only served to reveal the 
paucity of the information which is available on this subject. 
Automobile trailers, yes, and ten-ton jobs are treated quite 
thoroughly but apparently no one has broken into print on the 
subject of boat trailers since Peter Serrell wrote his excellent 


Be A great believer in profiting by the mistakes of the 


story in the August, 1941, issue of Yacutinec. Unfortunately 


for me, I could not adapt his plans to my needs, so I plunged 
out boldly on my own and here are the results. 

First comes the problem of securing an axle and wheels. 
Weeks of poking around in auto wreckers’ yards in cold and 
rainy weather left me wondering if I really wanted to build a 
trailer after all. But one day, quite by chance, I spied a pair 
of wheels and an axle in the side yard of a house in our neighbor- 
hood. Soon a deal was made with the owner and the unit was 
delivered to my place. Measurements were carefully taken and 
laid down on the drawing board and inquiry was made at my 
lumber dealer’s to determine what I could get in the way of 
wood to work with. I wound up with some 2” by 8” fir, which is 
not the best wood for the purpose but will serve. 

I had the blueprints of my 17’ Thistle which Sandy Douglass 
had sent me, so I soon took off her lines and applied them to 
the drawing, to determine the shapes and dimensions of the 
longitudinal and transverse stringers. Also the proper forms for 
the cradle pieces were taken from the blueprints. 

Now there are certain fundamentals which must be observed 
when building a trailer. First, of course, is safety, second is 
handiness and, lastly, appearance. Safety is largely a question 
of being sure that the wheels, tires and axle are sound and that 
the other materials used are suitable for the job they are todo. 
Appearance is mostly a matter of paint since there is no oppor- 
tunity to make a utility trailer of this kind beautiful to the eye. 

When it comes to handiness, however, the opportunity exists 
to use your ingenuity to good purpose. You want a trailer that 
is not too difficult to get the boat onto, one that will be easy 
to move about by hand and upon which the boat may be stored 





for the winter. Since one must occasionally back up when 
towing a trailer, it is not advisable to build a four-wheel job, 
unless you are going to tow a Star or something of that size, 
since a four-wheel trailer is exceedingly tricky to back. A two 
wheeler is bad enough in this respect but a four wheeler is 
really tough. 

The first outside job to be done was to take the Chrysler 
front axle that I had bought to the local blacksmith and have 
him bend down the steering arm and weld it to the axle, thus 
effectively fixing the wheels in a fore and aft direction for keeps. 

Probably the best break I had in designing this trailer was 
the discovery that my friend Nat Seeley had a lot of unused 
lawn mower rollers in his plant. It occurred to me that by thé 
use of some of these I could facilitate the loading and launching 
of the boat immensely. You will note from an inspection of the 
accompanying drawing and photos how I utilized three of them. 
The roller on the after chock (Station 3) is in fixed bearings 
made from rock maple. Here the two side sections of the chock 
are made to hinge downward while the boat is being loaded or 
launched. After she is in place on the trailer, it is easy to lift 
her sufficiently to flip up the hinged pieces, taking the weight 
off the roller and preventing any tendency for the boat to shift. — 

The center roller (Station 2) is also carried on fixed maple — 
bearings and its location was carefully worked out by a card- 
board template of the Thistle’s profile on the drawing. This 
was slid back and forth over the after roller with the.trailer 
tipped so that the tail was on the ground. The relative heights 
of the rollers was worked out by this means so that when the 
boat was pushed forward on the trailer her bow would engage 
each roller in turn without sticking. And I am happy to say 
that it has worked out well in practice. A little fooling around on 
the drafting board can save many a future backache. 

The two side pieces of the cradle at Station 2 are made so 
that they can be run in and out on the cross member of the 
frame. They are run out when the boat is being launched or 
hauled out, and are pushed in and secured by bolts when she 
is in position. If this were not so, it would be quite difficult to 
get her aboard the trailer since it can be seen that she would 
tend to stall on the center cradle. 

The forward chock (Station 1) is fixed while the roller is 

















Top, showing the forward spring plate and the center roller. Middle, 

the forward chock showing how the roller is retracted when the boat is 

in position. Bottom, the after chock, showing the roller and the side 
chocks in the raised position 


mounted in a retractable bearing unit which is also made from 
rock maple, the same.as the other two. The only difference is 
that the two bearing blocks are screwed to a maple cross 
member which is in turn hinged to the frame of the trailer 
so that the roller may be hinged down and back (see photo) 
simply by lifting the boat slightiy. It can be seen from this 
description that, once the boat is in her chocks with the forward 
roller retracted, she cannot move in either direction. The upper 
faces of all three sets of chocks are padded with 14” thick felt 
(from an old typewriter pad) and covered with canvas, which 
is tacked to the wood with copper tacks. 


This shows the coupling 
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or hitch bolted to the 

forward end of the shaft. 

The cotter pin shown is a 

home made affair to 

keep the locking plate 
in position 





Both the cross members of the frame proper and the longi- 
tudinals were made from 2” by 8” fir. The toe-in of the latter 
is due to the angle at which the springs are attached to the axle... 
Since the forward spring plates and the after spring shackles 
were to be secured directly to the side frame members, it was 
necessary that both springs and side members should be in 
absolutely the same vertical plane. This required a little careful 
measuring but has resulted in a rather neat appearance in the 
finished job. Lag screws with washers were used throughout to 
secure the various parts, except the forward spring plates and 
the pipe shaft. These were bolted to the frame with machine 
bolts with lock washers under the nuts and the ends of the 
bolts were peened slightly to insure against the nuts backing off 
unexpectedly. 

The drawing of the forward spring plates should need no 
explanation. These were simply bolted in pairs to the frame and 
the springs were in turn bolted to the plates. No pressure 
was put upon the nuts securing the springs to the plates; 
instead, a hole was drilled through both nut and bolt and a 
cotter pin was inserted to prevent the possibility of the nut 


_ backing off under the spring action when on the road. The 


brackets for the after spring bearing were made by a local 
blacksmith who specializes in spring work. They took but a 
few minutes to form and he pressed in the proper sized bushings 
when they were completed. These brackets were secured to the 
side frames with lag screws while the connection with the 
springs were made with standard spring shackles, bought from 
the local auto supply house. Cotter pins were also used on the 
shackle bolts. 

The same blacksmith cut out the four forward spring plates 
with an acetylene torch in jig time and drilled the holes as 
shown. He also formed and drilled my iron pipe shaft and the U 
bolt to secure it to the cross member at Station 1. Another black- 
smithing job was forming and welding the brackets for the 
fenders. The latter are standard items and may be purchased 
for about $6.00 a pair from New York Trailer Builders Supply 
Co., 229 West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. The same com- 
pany can supply numerous other neéded items for trailer 
builders. The shaft is formed from a length of 244” O.D. gal- 
vanized iron pipe with its ends flattened out and drilled as 
required. The method of securing it to the frame is clear in the 
drawing. The coupler, or hitch, which is bolted to its forward 
end is a standard item. This one was bought from the Silver 
Creek Precision Corp., Silver Creek, N. Y., complete with a 2” 
diameter ball and a 34” diameter bolt. The latter is bolted to a 
hitch unit. which I found in the Sears Roebuck catalog. This 
unit bolts to a cross member on the rear of my car just abaft 
the gas tank. Its outer end is supported by the bumper. Do 
not try to tow from the bumper of your car since the spring in 
that member will impart an uneasy motion to the trailer. Also, 
I am advised, it is illegal to tow from the bumper in some states 
as the practice is considered ‘unsafe. In most states, a safety 
chain is required between the trailer and the car. This may be 
shackled on from the forward end of the shaft and around your 
bumper. It is not shown in the drawings. 

You will note that at Stations 1 and 3 there are provided 2” X 
4’’ spacers. These are lag screwed to the side stringers to- keep 
the framework from having any tendency to wring. To bind 
the whole unit together more securely, there are also tie rods 
alongside these spacers. These rods run through from side to 
side with nuts, washers and lock washers on each end. 

If you plan to do any running at night, you will require a 

(Continued on page 106) 





MARINE ENGINE OPERATION. 


Part Il — Preventive Maintenance 


By EDWARD C. PARKER © 


Dampness 


HE commonest sources of engine 
trouble come from dampness and 
rust, particularly when the equipment is 
subject to salt and salt air exposure. Pro- 
tect the power plant between trips by 
seeing that the covering is not only secure 
but also that air is permitted to circulate. 
This is important in a sail boat, where 
the auxiliary engine is apt to be down un- 
der the ice box. © 
The engine also attracts water inside 
as it operates, which can be dissipated 
only by enough engine heat. If the engine 
temperature is kept reasonably high, 
this water is vaporized and passes off with 
the exhaust gases; but if the engine tem- 
perature drops much below 120° F., 
some of this HO remains, mixing with 
the oil to form sludge. An extreme sludge 
condition will block the oil pick-up screen, 
foul the pump and clog the oil galleries. 
This water will also carry enough impuri- 
ties to form sulphurous acid, which in turn 
will damage bearings, journals and valves. 


Engine Temperature 


Manufacturers’ recommendations for 
proper water temperature ordinarily run 
from 135° to 185° F. The water tempera- 
ture gauge connection is at the outlet 
side of the cooling circuit, so- that the 
actual mean temperature of the water is 
slightly below the thermometer reading. 
The sudden influx of cold water is what 
causes most valve trouble. Don’t try to 
raise the temperature by partially closing 
the sea cock; since most water pumps are 
of the positive displacement type, re- 
stricting the flow will overheat the im- 
peller gears and cause undue wear. 

If you want to reduce the flow of water 
through the engine to raise the tempera- 
ture, divert a part of this flow after it 
leaves the pump. This method is adequate 
for average operation, but will not elimi- 








nate the chill of incoming water when it 
is particularly cold. To meet such ex- 
tremes it is advisable to install a recircu- 
lating system, where all the water from 
the pump flows through the block, head 
and manifold, but a portion of this flow 
is returned to the intake side of the pump 
to be recirculated. Thus the incoming 
water is tempered by an admixture of 
heated water and a far more even tem- 
perature throughout the water jackets is 
maintained. The water return line is con- 
trolled by either a manual or thermostatic 
valve to meet changing conditions of 
load, speed and climate. 

Indirect or fresh water cooling has many 
advantages over the direct system but, 
because of the added weight and cost, is 
ordinarily found only on the larger ma- 
rine engines. The indirect system elimi- 
nates salt and other contaminants from 
the engine water jackets, permits accurate 
thermostatic control of water jacket tem- 
perature and allows the usage of anti- 
freeze solutions. The commonest type of 
fresh water system uses a heat exchanger, 
similar to an automobile radiator except 
that sea water, instead of air, draws off 
the excess heat from the fresh water 
coolant, and a second water pump is used 
in place of a fan. The Delaware Bay 
fishermen and others put a one-inch pipe 
around the bow just below the water 
line, through which they circulate the 
fresh water. This has led to the develop- 
ment of a hull cooler, permanently in- 
stalled by the boatbuilder on the outside 
of the ship’s bottom beside the keel. The 
hull cooler eliminates the sea water pump 
entirely, so is advantageous in dirty water 
like the lower Mississippi, where raw- 
water pumps take a beating. 


Four Kinds of Engine Failure 


What should be the easiest part of 
preventive maintenance — fuel failure — 
is still a bugaboo for many. There are 


Carburetor float mech- 
anism. X, fuel level. Y, 
float setting. Both meas- 
urements are from the 
top of the fuel bowl 
without gasket 
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A marine carburetor. The main jet adjusting 
screw is at lower right; idling valve screw is 
above and back of it; throttle connection will 
be to one of the three holes in the arm, center; 
while choke connection attaches at lower left 





A clean and dry valve chamber, hence no 
valve sticking or spring breakage 


only two simple things.to do: put it in; 
keep it clean. And, above everything else, 
be careful. It isn’t the spilled gasoline 
that causes explosions but the invisible 
fumes which will always settle to the 
lowest place in the bilge. Ventilate boat for 
at least five minutes after fueling. 

Most ignition failures come from con- 
tacts loosening or breaking from vibra- 
tion, or short-circuits frequently caused 
by dampness. Here are your insurance 
policies: Extra distributor cap; srotor, 
ignition point set, ‘condenser, coil; set. of 
spark plugs (when one goes, they usually 
are all shot). Further, keep these spares 
in waterproof wrapping. If yow have 
never installed such parts, study their 
location with the aid of your instruction 
manual ahead of time. The first time you 
will have to replace a condenser will be 
when your boat is wallowing about, the 
night is pitch black and one of your guests 
has just dropped the flashlight overboard. 

Keeping an eye on the oil pressure gauge 
is important. Maintaining a minimum oil 
level is assumed but it might also be 
added that too high an oil level can cause 
trouble too. This is because the crank- 
shaft will whip it up like an egg beater, 
gears too far submerged may overheat 
and, in a two-cycle diesel, excess oil may 
be drawn into the cylinders through the 
ports to cause pre-ignition. An engine will 
burn out fast without oil pressure so, if it 
fails entirely, shut off the engine and ask 
for a tow. Chronic low oil pressure is 
usually a sign of worn bearings. 

When an engine loses horse power and 
speed over a period of time, it usually 
means that there is a compression loss. 
This is particularly bad with a diesel since 
high compression is necessary for ignition. 
Ordinarily, compression can be brought 














A small ignition wrench and a feeler gauge are 
needed to set the points of a distributor 


back to normal by having the valves 
reground but, if the engine is over five 
years old, it might be well to put in a set 
of piston rings, or have the cylinders 
honed and.a set of over-sized pistons in- 
stalled. 


Spare Parts and Tools 


Preventive maintenance includes care, 
cleanliness and common sense. But pre- 
ventive maintenance does not mean need- 
less tinkering. Funny thing, but the chap 
who has his supply of tools and spare 
parts aboard not only has peace of mind 
but also keeps his white flannels spotless. 
And above all, turn a deaf ear to dockside 
advice. If you can’t find the information 
in the instruction manual, or if the job 
is beyond your limits, seek the laborer 
worthy of his hire. 

Here’s a list of tools and spare parts to 
have aboard which will cover ordinary 
difficulties. Besides the electrical parts 
mentioned above, if the generator is 
belt-driven, an extra belt may be included. 
For the fuel pump, carry a diaphragm 
kit, replacement surge bowl with cork 
gasket. Once in a while, the carburetor 
must be removed and dismantled to clear 
out dirt, so have a gasket set for that im- 
portant accessory. Carry a spare water 
pump, an extra. propeller and a bat- 
tery cable. Optional electrical equipment 
would include fuses, spare brushes for 
the generator, an extra voltage regulator 
and a spare Bendix spring. In a diesel- 
powered boat, an. extra injector or two 
should come along. Don’t clutter up your 
limited space with spare parts which 
can’t possibly be installed without a tear- 
down unless, of course, the boat is going 
on an extended cruise and may put in at 
a port where service parts will not. be 
available. 

To install an ignition point set, a small 
ignition wrench is a necessity, and a leaf 
gauge of proper thickness (commonly 
.020”, but check with instrument book) 
to measure the point gap. Have a spark 
plug wrench and a spark plug gauge. 
These are two special tools which must 
not be substituted; a spark plug that has 
been run for any length of time is plenty 
tough to loosen and a standard wrench 
invariably slips off the hex and breaks 
the insulator. Because the side electrode 


of most plugs has a. concave surface at 
the gap, a wire instead of a leaf feeler 
gauge should be used. A package of pipe 
cleaners is useful for probing plugged fuel 
lines, and few boats carry enough wiping 
cloths (clean and handy, that is). 

Besides a supply of lubricating oil and 
required grades of grease in proper con- 
tainers, the diesel operator should have a 
spout can of fuel oil for refilling filters 
and for other emergency use. For an igni- 
tion wonderworker there is a brand of 
penetrating oil made which is a noncon- 
ductor and water dispersant. When a 
distributor gets an accidental soaking or 
a spark plug is shorted by dampness, a 
squirt of this penetrant will fix things in- 
stanter. Talking about brand names, I 
certainly have more confidence in buying 
a cooling system cleanser, let us say, 
packaged by one of the leading chemical 
companies, than mixing up a batch of 
stuff from a recipe out of Mother Gamp’s 
Household Compendium. 


Carburetor Adjustment 


Carburetors have three adjustments: 
high speed jet, idling valve and throttle 
stop. On some models the high speed jet 
is fixed at the factory. The high speed 
adjustment, when present, will be found 
near the intake end of the carburetor, 
that is near the bottom of updraft types 
and at the top of downdraft types. To 
adjust the high speed jet, a preliminary 
setting of between two and two and one- 
half turns from fully closed position is 
made to permit engine to be started and 
then fully warmed up. With the mate at 
the wheel, advance throttle to full speed 
position. Now open the valve adjustment 
gradually until no increase on tachome- 
ter is shown; then carefully close valve 
until the tachometer needle commences 
to drop off; finally open valve one-quarter 
turn from this point so as not to have too 
fine an adjustment. Too lean an adjust- 
ment of the high speed jet tends to over- 
heat the engine and will cause backfiring 
on sudden acceleration. Too rich an ad- 
justment wastes gasoline, causes smoky 
exhaust and tends to foul the engine. 

The idle adjustment, located near the 
throttle plate at the top of an updraft 
type carburetor, balances the air-gasoline 
mixture which bypasses the throttle plate 
when closed, permitting engine to operate 
at idling speed. The idle adjustment does 
not limit the idling speed but merely func- 
tions to smooth out the operation at 
idling. Preliminary setting of this screw 
varies from one-half to one and one-half 
turns out from fully closed position. 
Starting will be difficult if this adjustment 
is very far off. After engine is warmed up 
properly, set throttle control at recom- 
mended idling speed, then turn idling ad- 
justment screw in or out until the engine 
runs evenly, without choking or gallop- 
ing. 

Minimum idling speed is controlled by 
the throttle stop screw, which limits 
travel of the throttle lever on the side of 
the carburetor. Idling speed must be set 
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with propeller under load so there is no 
danger of engine stalling during maneuver- 
ing. Do not try to idle back an engine 
below the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions or you will get a backlash and poor 
performance. Remember that a high speed 
engine necessarily has a light flywheel, 
which doesn’t have enough inertia to 
carry the cycle at extreme slow speeds. 

Inside the carburetor there is a float, 
either hollow metal or cork, which con- 
trols the fuel level in the same way as 
does the float in a toilet tank. The fuel 
level is established so that the main car- 
buretor jet will be filled not quite to the 
top of the opening. Too low a fuel level 
makes it hard for the vacuum to pick up 
sufficient gasoline, resulting in too lean a 
mixture; too high a level allows the gaso- 
line to overflow, resulting in fuel waste 
and in extreme cases a fire hazard. The 
correct fuel level is established by the 
carburetor manufacturer according to 
the model and size. Although the level 
can be ascertained by a special gauge 
made for the purpose, the more accurate 
method is to separate the carburetor and 
establish the float setting, according to 
specifications, by bending the float hinge, 
if necessary, with a pair of long-nosed 
pliers, and measuring with a steel depth 
gauge. On carburetors which have a 
cork float, this part will lose its bouyancy 
with age; simply dry the float carefully 
in the sun and then shellac it. 





A cutaway view of a spark plug. Gap clearance 
is determined by the operating characteristics 
of the engine 


On twin carburetor engines, there is no 
short cut way to balance the two carbure- 
tors; the only method is by trial and error 
until you believe the engine is working at 
top performance. Be sure that the con- 
necting links between the two throttle 
levers and between the two choke levers 
permit them to work in perfect unison. 


Ignition Adjustment 


The ignition distributor has two adjust- 
ments: the gap between the two ignition 
points and the timing of the spark with 
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relation to the piston position. Some gaps 
are regulated by a small cam and set 


screw while others have a machine screw . 


adjustment manipulated by a small 
wrench. Naturally the gap must be meas- 
ured in the wide open position, with 
breaker arm resting on the high point of 
the cam. Also see that the faces of the 
points have a clean, flat contact, dressing 
down any imperfections if necessary with 
a fine file. 

The distributor is driven, directly or 
indirectly, off the camshaft so that the 
timing of the spark impulses will come ap- 
proximately at the top of the piston com- 
pression stroke. Actually, the spark is 
slightly ahead of top dead center and, the 
faster the engine speed, the more ad- 
vanced the spark must be to overcome a 
time lag. By loosening the clamp which 
holds the distributor body in position, it 
may be rotated a few degrees in relation 
with the drive shaft. This rotative ad- 
justment is what is known as distributor 
timing. With engine at full throttle and, 
of course, clutch engaged, turn the dis- 
tributor until the maximum tachometer 
reading is obtained. A preferred method of 
setting is to rotate the distributor in the 
direction opposite to the rotation of the 
rotor until the engine just starts to knock; 
then back off slightly and tighten the set 
screw. 

Older distributors had a manual setting 
connected to the pilot station so that the 
spark could be retarded for slow speed 






Be 


The solenoid switch can be manually operated 


and advanced for high. Modern distribu- 
tors have automatic spark advances which 
work by vacuum or a centrifugal governor. 
Occasionally, these governor weights get 
rusty at the pivots, with the result that 
the spark is either always retarded or al- 
ways advanced. If stuck in the advanced 
position, the engine will knock at idle; 
if stuck in the retarded position, the en- 
gine will not get top speed. Remedy: 
remove cap, rotor, and breaker plate to 
expose the governor; then apply a little 
penetrating oil. 

Distributors ordinarily require but lit- 
tle lubrication — about two or three times 
a season — but that little should not be 
overlooked. The drive shaft is usually 
equipped with a grease cup or oiler. At 
the top of the shaft, under the rotor, is a 
felt wick which should get three or four 
drops of light oil (SAE 10); also put a 
drop on the hinge of the breaker arm. 





Then put a little dab of light grease on 
the lobes of the breaker cam. 

_-In case the distributor has been re- 
moved and must be replaced, it is neces- 
sary to follow the instruction manual 
since the manner of drive varies with 
about every model. First of all, find the 
top dead center (TDC) of the number one 
cylinder. This is sometimes indicated 
by a mark on the flywheel being aligned 
with a fixed point on the housing. Other- 
wise, you can remove the spark plug of 
number one cylinder, place your thumb 
over the hole, have someone crank the 
engine until you feel the piston come up 
on compression (not exhaust stroke), 
and probe with a screwdriver to get the 
piston TDC. At this position of the cycle, 
the distributor rotor should be in contact 
with the lead to the number one spark 
plug; if the timing gears or chain are prop- 
erly set, the rest of the spark timing will 
follow correctly. 

Double ignition will be found on many 
gasoline engines: that is, two sets of 
spark plugs in each cylinder. The reason 
for double ignition is increased reliability 
and, on engines of certain design, better 
performance. Double ignition may incor- 
porate either twin distributors or single 
distributor with twice the usual number 
of rotor contacts. When twin distributors 
are used, two complete circuits are wired 
to the ignition switch so that each may 
be turned on independently to permit 
proper adjustment. Under normal opera- 
tion, both circuits should be used to 
prevent fouling of dead plugs as well as to 
get full power. Timing of a single dis- 
tributor with twice the number of con- 
tacts is not difficult, since the rotor simply 
has a double contact arm, so that two 
leads, instead of one, to the number one 
cylinder are hooked up when the num- 
ber one piston is at TDC. 

The condenser is an important element 
of the ignition circuit ordinarily attached 
at or within the distributor. It is held in a 
clamp and has a pigtail lead off one end. 
When the spark is weak at the ignition 
points, it indicates a poor condenser. 

The coil is another non-moving mem- 
ber of the ignition family which is subject 
to old age. Like the little condenser, a 
coil cannot, to any reasonable extent, be 
repaired. 

When the manufacturer recommends 
the type of plug, he can anticipate only 
average demands, so that there is quite a 
chance that this plug may not be the one 
best suited for your particular opera- 
tion. Spark plugs are typed according to 
their heat range, determined by the length 
of the procelain insulator. A so-called 
cold engine demands a hot plug and con- 
versely a hot engine does better with a 
cold plug. Therefore, an engine which 
is usually operated at trolling speeds is 
inclined to run cold, requiring a hotter 
than average plug; while the same engine, 
if run more or less continuously at high 
speed, will perform more satisfactorily 
if the plug has a colder range. 

A spark plug, correctly selected, is an 
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Testing a battery with a hydrometer 


excellent indicator of engine trouble. 
If the nose of the spark plug turns reddish 
brown, overheating is indicated, either 
too high water temperature or too lean a 
mixture. If the end of the plug tends to 
carbon up, the opposite condition exists. 
Naturally, a certain amount of carboniza- 
tion cannot be avoided, so that periodic 
sandblasting of the plugs will increase 
engine efficiency. The electrodes will 
gradually burn away, so that the gap 
tends to widen and should be reset ac- 
cording to specifications. 

When an engine ails, examine a spark 
plug. With the proper wrench, there is 
plenty of leverage for the most rusted-in 
plug without the danger of cracking the 
insulator when she suddenly gives. Hav- 
ing removed the plug, be sure that the cop- 
per gasket is out, too, then wipe the edge 
of the hole clean so that dirt will not fall 
into the cylinder. Whether new or used, 
check the gap with a gaugeaccording tothe 
engine manual. If necessary, bend thé side 
electrode to get correct clearance (bending 
the center electrode will crack the insula- 
tor). Use a new gasket, screw the plug in 
until it-is snug, then take about one-half 
a turn so that you feel the gasket crush. 
Don’t overdo or the spark plug may get 
broken. 


Generator 


Generators are driven by gear, chain 
or belt, the speed being predetermined 
by the ratio of pulleys or sprockets. A 
generator must be brought up to a certain 
speed. to function; this is called the 
“cut-in” speed. The problem which the 
engine builder endeavors to meet is to 
establish a relative generator speed so 
that the cut-in will be just below slow 
cruising engine speed and that generating 
will not be excessive at top speed. That is 
why, when a fast-powered runabout is 
used for trolling, the battery won’t charge. 
Often the operator will find it advanta- 
geous to change this drive ratio to meet 
his particular requirements. 

Every generator must be equipped with 
a cut-out relay, which automatically 
breaks the electrical circuit when. the 
generator slows down or stops. If the am- 

(Continued on page 103) 
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DESENCO MARINE HARDWARE 


> From the West Coast comes a new line 
of marine hardware called Desenco which 
is modern in its design and use of mate- 
rials. Especially interesting are the small, 
lightweight blocks and their non-fouling 
turnbuckles, both of which are specifically 
designed for small boats and are pictured 
here. 

Available are light weight, single sheave, 
becket and fiddle blocks stamped or turned 
from rolled stock. They may be had in 
brass, chrome plated brass or stainless 
steel. All are strongly made and attrac- 
tively finished. The sheaves are made of 
phenolic impregnated canvas laminated 
plastic, which combines great strength 
with surprisingly light weight. An interest- 
ing feature of their design is the arrange- 
ment which permits them to be changed 
from a front to a side shackle type by 
the simple procedure of changing the 
clevis pin. 

The turnbuckles for 345”, 4%” or 542” 
wire have no projecting parts or locking 
wires to foul running rigging or sails. The 
wire passes through the head of the turn- 
buckle and is swaged or soldered to the 
small holding piece, as shown in the illus- 
tration. A smal! screw, set flush, will lock 
the unit when proper adjustment has been 
achieved. 

The turnbuckles are neat looking and 
reduce windage to a minimum. They 
are available in polished brass or heavy 
chrome finish. 





The turnbuckles, shown on a smaller scale 
than the block, adjust on only one end. A 
built-in swivel prevents the wire from twisting 
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Further information on these and other 
items of Desenco marine hardware may 
be obtained from the Design Engineering 
Co., 999 North Los Robles Ave., Pasadena 
6, Cal. 


VIKING ALARM SYSTEM 
FOR ENGINES 


p> A really common sense item for any 
marine engine is an alarm system which 
will provide a visual and audible warning 
in case of insufficient oil pressure or ex- 
cessive water temperature in the engine. 
Viking Instruments, Inc., of Stamford, 
Conn., have developed such an alarm sys- 
tem which does everything but kick the 
helmsman should his engine ‘start acting 
up. Called the Viking Safety Control 
Type W-1, it can be furnished for all 
boats which have direct current voltage 


‘up to 48 volts D.C. 





Viking’s flush mounting visual indicator unit is 
finished black with chrome fittings 


The Safety Control consists of three 
parts: a visual indicator unit which may 
be either flush mounting or. bulkhead 
mounting as desired, a temperature con- 
trol designed for attachment to the out- 
side of the cooling water discharge line, 
and a buzzer which may be located where 
its signal will be most readily heard. All 
are easily installed. 

When the engine is in operation and the 
system is energized, a blue pilot light of 
the indicator unit turns on and the buzzer 
is silent as long as the oil pressure and the 
cooling water temperature are both 
normal. If the cooling water discharge 
temperature rises above the operating 
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point of the temperature control, or the 
lubricating oil pressure drops below the 
operating point of the pressure control, 
the blue pilot light is extinguished and the 
buzzer sounds. 

The price of $25.00 for the entire unit 
adds ‘up to pretty inexpensive insurance 
for your engine. 


FATHOMETER JR., 
A COMPACT DEPTH INDICATOR 


> A new, compact depth indicator for 
yachts and small commercial fishing ves- 
sels has been announced by Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company’s Marine Divi- 
sion, Submarine Signal Co., Boston, Mass. 
While this new instrument employs the 
same echo-sounding principle developed 
by this company for the U. S, Navy and 
commercial vessels, it is a smaller unit. 
The components of the control unit (sig- 
nal generator, echo amplifier, indicator 
and driving mechanism), are mounted in 
a sprayproof case about one foot square 
and four inches deep. 

The instrument gives accurate depth 
measurements within a range of 400 feet 
at the rate of 360 soundings per minute. 
Yachtsmen who became used to the same 
company’s larger Fathometer while in the 
Navy should be especially pleased to 
learn that a smaller version is now avail- 
able for their yachts. The entire system, 
consisting of a control unit, projectors and 
a vibrapack power supply unit, can be 
readily installed. 





Fathometer Jr., indicates depth by means of 
light flashes (360 per minute) adjacent to the 
proper numeral 














THE EASTERN INTERCLUB: 
A SMALL AUXILIARY FOR 
THE RACING MAN 


> In the last weeks of the 1946 sailing 
season there appeared on the Atlantic 
seaboard the first of a new class of small 
auxiliary sloops. She has since been called 
the Eastern Interclub. We are a bit wary 
of prophecy but when a boat fills a need 
as this one does, and when the first few 
have been well received, the future of the 
class seems assured. 

In the last decade, there has been 
tremendous interest in small seagoing 
auxiliaries. Comfortable cruising accom- 
modations were considered a must and, 
as ever smaller auxiliaries came into 
demand, désigners were hard put to it to 
provide these accommodations in so short 
a. length without abandoning all hope of 
speed. The marvel of it is that in many 
cases they have done it and we are among 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
popular auxiliaries under 30 feet over all. 
But there is no getting away from the 
fact that, by providing so much room in 
such short lengths, speed and handiness 
have had to be sacrificed to some extent. 
The small auxiliaries may not be slow 
(in fact many are surprisingly fast) but 
to a racing man they often do not boast 
sufficient performance. On the other side 
of the picture, there are the numerous 
popular racing classes under 35 feet, many 
of them with cabins but few if any with 
accommodations for cruising. There is no 
doubt that a great many sailors whose 
first interest is racing also love to cruise. 
They can always put a tent over the 
cockpit or rig a pipe berth in the cabin of 
their racing boat but the result is far from 
luxurious. And there is, of course, no 
engine. 

On the Atlantic seaboard, there has 
been little between these two extremes. 
On the Pacific coast, the immensely popu- 


lar Rhodes ‘33” provided cruising ac- 
commodations in a boat which found favor 
with racing men. Among others of this dual 
nature are the Evergreen Class, and the 
PC Class. The Eastern Interclub brings 
this general type of boat to the Atlantic 
and carries her a bit further. She is as 
trim a racing sloop as any man could 
wish, yet she has complete cruising ac- 
commodations for two persons and a small 
engine for auxiliary power. Her principal 
dimensions are, length ‘over all, 35’ 0”; 
length on the water line, 23’ 0’; beam, 
7’ 2”; draft, 5’ 0’. Her designer is Phil 
Rhodes. 

Ten of the boats were ordered by an 
enthusiastic group of Pine Orchard and 
Sachems Head yachtsmen. Four have 
already been delivered and the rest are 
planned for early spring delivery. We first 
saw and sailed one of the boats at Pine 
Orchard in early October. She looked not 
unlike an International, with a consider- 
ably longer cabin. Her long ends, low 
freeboard and tall, narrow rig indicated 


- speed aplenty for any racing man. 


Upon going on board, however, her 
dual role as both a racing class and 
auxiliary cruiser became apparent. Ac- 
commodations were not luxurious but 
they were complete for two persons. As 
the accompanying illustration shows, 
there are two good-sized berths in the 
cabin. The galley aft has all the equip- 
ment required to do the job. The sink, 
shown here, was missing on the boat. The 
pump remained but it was decided that in 
a boat of this size it would be more sensible 


to use the space beneath the dresser as a 


stowage locker rather than having it 
filled with a sink and its outlet. There 
was sufficient room to sling a pipe berth 
forward of the mast, if desired. We liked 
the forward hatch, both from the stand- 
point of ventilation and as an access for 
light sails while racing. There was full 
sitting headroom below decks, no more, 
but one could cook while sitting on one of 
the bunks. Though inferior to those of 
an out-and-out cruising boat several feet 
shorter, accommodations weren’t at all 
bad. 

The engine had not been installed in 
the boat we sailed, but there is space for 
one and the class plans definitely to install 
engines in all boats during the winter. We 
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believe this decision makes a great deal of 

sense, since it will go far towards making 

these fine racing boats cruisers as well. 
While we were looking around below 


decks, the hard working members of our — 


party had hoisted sail and we got under 
way. With a genoa jib and main, we 
slipped along in grand fashion in a mod- 
erate wind. The boat balanced well and 
felt as lively and responsive as any racing 
boat of comparable size. She was, in short, 
a joy to sail. And she was fast. There was 
a 30-Square-Metre standing out with us 
and, of course, we took her on. In the 
light. to moderate going, we beat her 
handily on all points of sailing. The first 
two boats had already demonstrated their 
speed in the Off Soundings race several 
days before, both of them having finished 
well up in a large fleet of boats. They had 
demonstrated, also, that they could really 
carry their sail — an important considera- 
tion in a boat intended for cruising. 

In short, the Eastern Interclub is a 


fine racing boat with the added value of - 


adequate accommodations for limited 
cruising. Incidentally, six of us were on 
board the day we sailed her and all hands 
fitted in the cockpit (not self-bailing) with 
room to spare for at least two more. 





_ We can’t drop the subject of these 
boats without a word about their con- 
struction. They are built by Major Smyth, 
of the Mystic Shipyard, and he has done 
the job to the queen’s taste. We can tell 
you about the mahogany planking and 
trim, the oak frames, lead keel, spruce 
spars, stainless steel standing rigging, 
nylon running rigging and the Merriman 
fittings, but the finish, the joinerwork 
and the general fine craftsmanship must 
be seen to be appreciated. 

There is an active class organization 
already set up and the enthusiasm of this 
group is the final guarantee of the success 
of the Eastern Interclub. 





















ST. PETERSBURG-HABANA RACE 


> The St. Petersburg-Habana Race Com- 
mittee, which last March 30th inaugu- 
rated the first ‘‘atomic era” ocean race, 
has announced the 14th annual race from 
St. Petersburg to Habana on March 22nd. 

C. R. Vose’s Sea Gypsy, holder of the 
35 hr. 50 min. 25 sec. course record, will 
again try to be first at Morro Castle. 
Harlow Davock’s Away (New York ‘‘32’’) 
will defend her last year’s first in Class A. 
Stormy Weather has been bought by Fred 
Temple, of Toledo and the Bahamas. He 
took third in the fleet and the Schooner 
Trophy in Moonraker last year. Temple 
intends to better Stormy’s previous record 
in this race, second in 1940 and third in 
1941. 

Dudley Sharp’s yawl Gulf Stream, win- 
ner of the 1941 race, will again be sailed by 
her owner under the colors of the Texas 
Corinthian Y.C. Other yachts from Gulf 
ports are the 51’ sloop White Heather 
(formerly Polly) entered by A. D. Pace, 





Recollections of the International Star Cham- 
pionships as sketched by Massaguer 


Ed. Clarity 
You can’t beach a sailor! Here is a small part of the fleet of over 50 frostbite dinghies in the 


New Year’s Regatta at Manhasset Bay, L. |. 


of Pensacola; Windjammer by Frank and 
Paul Hemenway, of the Southern Y.C.; 
the sloop Ragamuffin by Dr. W. E. Lips- 
comb, of Houston; the schooner Mistress 
II by Irvin Jackson, of Mobile; and 


the yawl Seagoer by A. T. Kirby, of © 


Tampa. 

W. E. Klawan’s ketch Robert Edward 
is the first entry from Habana. Commo- 
dore Posso indicates that the schooners 
Bellatriz and Gaviota, and cutters Windy, 
Bicho Malo and Ciclon will be other en- 
tries from the ‘Pearl of the Antilles.” 
Windy placed second in the fleet last year. 
Ciclon is a new Sparkman & Stephens de- 
sign, 51’ 0.a., built in Habana. 

Allen Carlisle, who sailed Blue Water 
last year, has bought Tioga. Both Tioga 
and James Brickell’s Starlight are expected 
entries. 

Race Chairman Lew McMasters is con- 
fident that other yachts coming from 
northern and Florida yacht clubs will 
swell the fleet to well over the 22 starters 
of 1946. Entries may be made to the Race 
Committee, St. Petersburg Y.C., until 
March 14th. 


HENRY R. SUTPHEN HONORED 


> Henry R. Sutphen, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Electric Boat Co., has re- 
ceived a Certificate of Merit, signed by 
President Truman, one of the highest 
honors conferred upon civilians for merito- 
rious wartime service. The award was made 
at the Navy Department in Washington 
by Hon. W. John Kenney, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, in recognition of 
Mr. Sutphen’s “outstanding contribution 
in the field of the development and pro- 
duction of motor torpedo boats, which 
proved an invaluable contribution to the 
war effort of the United States.” Mr. 
Sutphen is a former president of the 
National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, and was chairman of the 
Association’s exhibition committee for the 
recent National Motor Boat Show. 
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TRANSPACIFIC RACE COMMITTEE 
MAY BAR UNFIT YACHTS 


p> A resolution adopted December 13th 
by the Board of Directors of the Trans- 
pacific Y.C., sponsoring authority of the 
forthcoming race to Hawaii, empowers the 
race committee to weed out any unsuit- 
able entries and satisfy themselves as to 
any questionable cases. 

The resolution specifically directs the 
committee to refuse the entry of any 
yacht under 28’ water line length or of a 
ballast-to-displacement ratio of more than 
47 per cent as not being ‘‘of thoroughly 
seaworthy type, strongly built and rigged, 
and properly ballasted,” as required by 
the general conditions of the race. 

It also orders that, before any yacht 
over 25 years old but otherwise acceptable 
to the committee, be permitted to start 
in the race, she shall be surveyed at the 
expense of the owner by a surveyor chosen 
by the committee, and the recommenda- 
tion of such surveyor as to whether or not 
the yacht should be permitted to start 
shall be conclusive. 


NEW YORK Y.C. ELECTS 


> DeCoursey Fales was reélected com- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club at 
its annual meeting held in December. 
Henry S. Morgan was reélected vice com- 
modore and Dr. Seth M. Milliken was 
elected rear commodore, succeeding John 
B. Shethar. C. Douglass Green was again 
named secretary and O’Donnell Iselin 
treasurer. The club’s race committee will 
again consist of Alexander M. Orr, John 
W. Hornor and Herbert L. Stone. George 
Nichols heads the committee on racing 
appeals. 


JUNE START FOR HOLLAND RACE 


> The starting date of the transatlantic 
race to Holland, from Newport, R. I., was 
tentatively set as June 20th at the annual 
meeting of the Cruising Club of America, 
which is handling arrangements at this 
end for the Royal. Netherlands Y.C., 
sponsor of the event. Details await the 
appointment of a sailing committee and 
correspondence with the Dutch club. 
Thorvald S. Ross, of Boston, was elected 
commodore of the Cruising Club, succeed- 
ing Ernest Ratsey. Other officers were 
Roderick Stephens, Jr., vice commodore; 
George H. Richards, secretary; H. Pres- 
cott Wells, treasurer; W. H. Taylor, his- 
torian; Ernest Ratsey, Earle Smith, Hob- 
bart Ford and deCoursey Fales, governors. 
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MARBLEHEAD-HALIFAX RACE 


> This summer will see the revival of the 
Marblehead-Halifax Race, a popular pre- 
war event, held under the joint auspices 
of the Royal Nova, Scotia Y.S. and the 
Boston Y.C. The start will be on July 
19th, and the distance is 366 miles from 
Marblehead to Halifax where a warm 
reception is planned for the visiting fleet. 
Several Canadian yachts will participate 
in the race and the officials expect a num- 
ber of last year’s Bermuda Race entries 
to take part and have invited the Naval 
and Coast Guard Academies to enter. 

Several power yachts are to make a 
squadron cruise to Halifax while the race 
is on, and power and racing craft will 
cruise home in company along the Nova 
Scotia and Maine coasts. Entry blanks 
and information may be obtained from 
Donald W. Gardner, Boston Yacht Club, 
5 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


THE SUGAR BOWL REGATTA 


> While yachtsmen in most sections of the 
country had their craft under winter 
covers, the New Orleans Mid-Winter 
Sports Association and the Southern Y.C. 
were staging their first postwar Sugar 
Bowl regatta under warm, sunny skies, 
on Lake Pontchartrain December 28th. 
Fight classes of yachts participated and, 
except for the Lightnings and cruising 
class, made two trips around the three 
mile triangular course. Feature event was 
the “race of champions,” an interclub 
Fish Class sloop race in which top skippers 
from eight clubs of the Gulf Y.A. vied. 
It was won by the Southern Y.C.’s Olym- 
pic sailing champion, Gilbert T. Gray, 
who made the home stake one minute and 
eight seconds ahead of the boat piloted by 
Joe Alfonso, representing the Gulfport, 
Miss., Y.C. Rutledge Lindsay, of the 
Pensacola, Fla., Y.C., took third place. 
Gus Lorber, representative of the New 
Orleans Gulf Star fleet at the recent 
Havana International championships, 
sailed Scout to victory over a field of six, 
finishing five minutes and 17 seconds 


“Star Wagon’”’ (left), “Goose” (center), and ‘“‘Djinn’’ (right), built in 1938, are being groomed for the 1947 Six-Metre trials 





ahead of Richard G. Jones, Jr., in Rebel. 
Third place in‘ the Class A Star event 
went to Cal F. Hadden, Jr., sailing Solo. 

Ed Schoen won in Class B Stars sailing 
Zoa. He finished 30 seconds ahead of John 
Barkley in Nike. Third place was taken by 
Stardust, R. E. Bridges. 

In the Gulf One-Designs, Sidney 
Provensal piloted Southwind to a one min- 
ute and 15 second win over Tom Bren- 
nan’s EKastwind. Third in that class was 
Windflower, sailed by Harold Wittemore. 

Harry Graham sailed the Alden Coast- 
wise Cruiser Ibid, owned by Lange Allen, 
so well that he almost did not need the 
allowed handicap in the cutter class. [bid 
finished one minute and two seconds 
behind Dr. H. R..Kahle’s Windsong and 
won on corrected time. 

Brooke H. Duncan II’s Siren II out- 
sailed two competitors in the Sound Inter- 
club Class by a good margin; Davis 8S. 
Wuescher sailed Too Too Twain to first 
place in the Lightning race; and Dr. 
Eugene Woodward’s Aweigh won the 
cruising class trophy. | Gorpon GsELL 


PETER H. MAGRUDER 


> Peter H. Magruder, well known to 
yachtsmen of the East Coast and to many 
generations of U.S. Naval Academy grad- 
uates, died January 6th at his home in 


‘ Annapolis, aged 75. Mr. Magruder was a 


charter member of the Annapolis Y.C., a 
leading figure in Chesapeake Bay yachting 
and in arranging the many coastwise races 
which have finished in the Bay. A few 
weeks before his death, he took part in the 
conference at the New York Y.C. making 
the preliminary arrangements for the 
1947 Newport-Annapolis Race. He had 
been a civilian official of the Naval Acad- 
emy since 1898 and secretary to the 
superintendents of the Academy since 
1907, and was a leader in establishing 
sailing as a part of the training and 
recreational activities of the midshipmen. 


The Guest Afloat: “*. . . throw a few things in 
a sea bag” - 
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CALENDAR 
Sail 


February 11 — Miami-Nassau Race, Miami Y.C. and 
Nassau Y.C. 

February 14 or 15— Governor's Cup Race, Nassau 
Y.C., Nassau, Bahamas. 

February 14-16 — ‘‘ Don Q"’ Trophy Regatta, Comet 
Class, San Juan, P.R. 

March 22 — St. Petersburg-Habana Race, St. Peters- 
= Y.C., Habana Y.C. and Miramar Y.C., 

abana. 

March 28 — Habana-Key West Race, Key West Y.C. 

March 31-April 6—Spring Championship (Star 
Class), Nassau, B.W.I. 

April 18— Fort Lauderdale-Cat Cay Race, Fort 
Lauderdale Y.C. and Cat Cay Y.C. 

June 20— Transatlanti¢ Race to Holland (from 
Newport, R. I.), Royal Netherlands Y.C. and 
Cruising Club of America 

June 21 — Annapolis Race (Newport, R. I. to Annap- 
olis, Md.), New York Y.C. 

June 25-29— Noroton Race Week (John Taylor 
a Trophy, Star Class), Noroton Y.C., Noroton, 

nn. 


July 5-6 — Invitation Regatta, Royal Hamilton Y.C., 
amilton, Ont., Canada. 

July 19 — Halifax Race (Marblehead, Mass. to Hali- 

fax, N. 8.), Royal Nova Scotia Y.S. and Boston 


Y.C. 
July 20-27 — Larchmont Race Week. 










































Power 


February 15-16 — Jacksonville, Fla. (sponsored by 
Southside Business Men’s Club). ; 
arch 1-2— Miami, Fla. (sponsored by Junior 
Chamber of Commerce). 

May 15-17 — New Orleans, La. (sponsored by New 
Orleans Power Boat Assn.) 

August 10 — Gold Cup Regatta (on Jamaica Bay), 
South Shore Y.C., Freeport, L. I; 

os SE Bipctie Cup Race, Detroit Y.C., Detroit, 
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LARRY HUNTINGTON: DESIGNER, 
BUILDER, YACHTSMAN 


> With the death of Lawrence D. Hunt- 
ington on December 18th, 1946, the sport 
of yachting lost an early but still bright 
guiding light and yachtsmen lost a real 
friend. He would have been 80 years of 
age on January 12th. 

Larry Huntington throughout his life 
disproved the theory that ‘‘a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.’’ Born in Boone County, 
Missouri, in 1867, he moved to New 
Rochelle, N. Y., shortly thereafter and 
grew up sailing the waters of Long Island 
Sound. As a young man, he worked for 
seven years in the brokerage house of E. C. 
Benedict. In the early 1890s, he made the 
first of the breaks which were to char- 
acterize his long and varied life. But this 
time it was to the one pursuit which, 
either in whole or in part, always occupied 
his time and interest. He started a ship- 
yard in New Rochelle. Most of the boats 
built in the early days of the firm were 
from his designs and many he built for his 
own use. It is a toss-up whether Larry was 
better known as a designer or a builder. 
His boats were all interesting, often ex- 
perimental, usually fast but not always 
attractive. In every case they were hon- 
estly built and well put together. 

He was always striving for a better 
design, a faster boat. No sooner had one 
idea been tried and proved successful or 
otherwise (usually, but not always, the 
former) than he was busy on another. 
In the process he evolved designs which 
were to have a great effect on the develop- 
ment of yachting. The half-rater Question 
was such a boat. She was built in 1895 
and sailed by Larry as a contender for the 
first defense of the Seawanhaka Cup. With 
a flat bottom and light displacement, she 
proved amazingly fast in a breeze and may 
honestly be termed the forerunner of the 








Lawrence D. Huntington about 40 years ago 


Inland Lake Scow. Question was not fast 
under all conditions, however, and for 
this reason Ethelwynn was selected to 
defend the cup against the English chal- 
lenger Spruce IV. Ethelwynn won, but on 
one of the windy days Question sailed 
around the triangular course, crossing the 
finish line just as the other two boats were 
rounding the last mark. 

The following year Larry designed and 
built another half-rater, for Sherman 
Hoyt. She was a round bilge scow called 
Paprika and was practically unbeatable. 

In 1900, he built Rochelle, a fin keel 
scow type for Eugene Kelley. She was 44’ 
length over all, with a water line of 22’, 
and won every race in her first year. 

Larry designed cruising boats as well. 

In the first ocean races for small boats, 
his boats were well represented. Just after 


“‘Knave”’ (right) one 

of.Larry Huntington’s 

New Rochelle One 

Designs introduced 

in 1902. She was 

fast, especially off 
wind 


“Hyperion” (left) is 
still handsome and 
active in her fortieth 
year. She placed 
second in the Ber- 
muda Race of 1907 





YACHTING 


the turn of the century, he built Fanshaw 
for Frank Maier and she was well on her 
way to winning the first small boat ocean 
race — Gravesend Bay to Marblehead — 
until a faulty landfall cost her several 
valuable hours. 

The first Bermuda Race in 1906 had 
three entries. Larry designed and built 
the two boats which finished, Frank 
Maier’s yawl Tamerlane, the winner, and 
Gauntlet. In 1907, Larry built another 
yawl for Frank Maier called Hyperion. 
On elapsed and corrected time she placed 
second to Bermuda, beaten only by R. D. 
Floyd’s Lila. Tamerlane and Hyperion 
are in good shape today. 

Larry Huntington continued designing 
and building in New Rochelle until the 
time of the first World War and demon- 
strated his versatility by constructing 
houses at the same time. There followed 
two years in which he operated a chicken 
farm on Long Island. In 1916, he moved 
to Florida. 

In the next 20 years he moved three 
times and followed various pursuits but 
never stopped designing. One of the better 
known boats of his design of that era 
was the 56’ ketch Marmion (later con- 
verted to a schooner). built by the Coco- 
nut Grove Boat Works in 1927 for Hugh 
M. Matheson. 

Always searching for a better place to 
live, as well as better boat designs, Larry 
moved in 1936 to Harbor Island, 60 miles 
to the east of Nassau. He left there for 
one year in Jamaica, returning again to 
Harbor Island where he spent the rest of 
his days. Right up until the last few years 
when he became blind, Larry continued 





designing boats of all sorts. The com- 
mercial vessel which plies between Harbor 
Island and Nassau was from his board. 

To recount the races in which Larry 
took part is impossible and it is even more 
difficult to list his friends. Yachtsmen in 
many parts of the country knew him and 
liked him. Larry Huntington was a short 
little man but big in every other way. 
If success can be measured by the number 
of friends left behind and one’s effect on 
the development of the sport and work 
one loved best, Larry was a most success- 
ful man. Those who followed his search 
for something better,.be it in boats or 
ways of life, hope and expect him to find 
in after life the perfection which he has 
always sought. 
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YACHT CLUB PROCEEDINGS 


Yachting is Not The Whole Story 


By SAMUEL T. GODFREY 





)\ is just one of the many 
a pleasures the sport of yacht- 
affords. A yacht club 
not only gives expression to 
man’s gregarious instinct, 
: but it gives the boat en- 
thusiaat a base for his operations. Every- 
one who is interested in boats has, of 
course, friends who care nothing about 
nautical subjects and, while such friends 
are necessary to a well-rounded existence, 
a boating man needs a rendezvous of some 
sort where he can discuss the latest’ de- 
velopments in the yachting world, find out 
about and talk over the activities of other 
clubs and yachting centers and, in a word, 
keep his all consuming interest in boats 
satisfied. A yacht club supplies this need 
and thus is a necessary item in “The 
Compleat Yach ’s’”’ equipment. In 
many instances, belonging to a yacht club 
is more important than having a boat. 
This accounts for the fact that there are 
more yachtsmen with yacht clubs than 
with boats. 

Of course, every sport has its clubs and 
organizations. The principal difference 
between a yacht club and other kinds of 
club groups is that while golf club members 
have golf clubs, tennis club members have 
tennis racquets, and riding club members 
have horses, the members of yacht clubs 
don’t have to have yachts. 

This would seem an astounding fact to 
most laymen (non-boating people), but it 
is simple of explanation. Water and boats 
have seemingly always held a fascination 
for human beings. It’s the lure of romance 
and adventure that does it, a carry-over 
from the days when the whole seaside 
town would turn out to watch when a sail 
was sighted on the far horizon. Nowadays, 
of course, the sight of a sail is limited for 
the most part to pleasure boats, but the 




















Membership was restricted to old yachting 
families 


fun of gazing at it still exercises a certain 
fascination. 

However, even granting the continuing 
fascination of boats, there are many 
reasons for not owning one. Some people 
get seasick. In fact, given the right com- 
bination of foul weather, nervous tension 
and an upset digestion to start with, al- 
most anybody can get seasick. In many 
cases, getting seasick will deter even a 
strong man from owning a boat or going 
out in one. (There is one prominent racing 
skipper on the West Coast who gets sick 
every time he takes his ocean racer out of 


the harbor, but he is pretty cheerful about 


it. Claims he doesn’t get sick, his stomach 
just gets upset. He dons an oilskin jacket 
and stands his trick at the wheel, prepared 
for anything.) Of course, seasickness is 
mental (like a broken arm), but, never- 
theless, the man who is apt to go the 
whole course can do well by joining a 
yacht club and just ignoring everything 
but the club house bar and maybe the 
shore boat on calm days. He can get the 
salty atmosphere of the sport, enjoy the 
friendship of the more rugged sailing men, 
and be useful by serving on committees 
and making donations. 

Then, there are those Corinthians who 
are such good sailors and racing skippers 


that they never find time to buy a boat of | 


their own. They acquire a reputation for 
being crack skippers, or damn good navi- 
gators (usually the only guy in the club 
who can hold a sextant right side up) or 
for having a feather touch on racing sails, 
and from then on they’re sunk. Not only 
do the other, less talented club members 
constantly call on their services for races, 
but the men themselves get used to sailing 
around on the more expensive racing ma- 
chines and they wouldn’t be caught dead 
in the kind of a boat they could afford, if 
they could afford it. So they win cups for 
the other guy. 

Then, too, the boat owners themselves 
are always putting their landlubber friends 
up for membership. Non-sailors are gen- 
erally welcome because they’re useful for 
serving on various committees and or- 
ganizing things around the clubhouse. If 
the owners had to do all that stuff, they 
never would get to sail their boats. 

There are, roughly, two kinds of yacht 
clubs, recognized and unrecognized. In 


‘ addition to the yacht clubs themselves, 


there are innumerable yachting organiza- 
tions and associations, set up in various 
parts of the country for the purpose of 
regulating all yachting activity in that 
locality. They make the sport official, see 
that certain fundamental rules and regu- 
lations are carried out and standardize 
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“Maybe | could swap this bucket for that 
armchair in the club bar’’ 


racing rules and procedure. A yacht club 
that belongs to any such organization is 
generally spoken-of as being a recognized 
club. 

The unrecognized clubs are those or- 
ganizations similar in most respects to the 
recognized, which do not belong to a 
parent association. They either have just 
formed their club, have never gotten 
around to joining anything, can’t afford 
the fee, or just don’t want to be bothered. 
Sailing clubs on lakes and rivers. often 
don’t feel that the cost of joining an asso- 
ciation, however small, is justified, and 
maybe they’re right. In general, yachts- 
men have just as much fun whether their 
club is recognized or not. 

There are many yacht clubs in America 
today, large and small, and the number is 
rapidly increasing. Non-boaters might 
wonder about this and think that there 
were enough clubs in existence to go 
around fairly well. Such is not the case, 
There are several good, valid reasons for 
forming new clubs. For instance, there are 
yacht clubs whose venerable history and 
traditions are almost as old as the coun- 
try’s. There have been cases where this 
sort of thing went to the organization’s 
head. Belonging to such a club has ad- 
vantages, of course, but, because of the 
reverence felt for the traditions, being 
part of the roster imposes the same re- 
strictions as does belonging to one of the 
older university clubs, and is apt to be 
wearying to certain types of active per- 
sonalities. It is then that new clubs are 
formed. Also, some clubs get out of hand 
financially. That is, the bar and slot 
machine and restaurant facilities become 
so lucrative that the club becomes sort of 
a corporation and actually pays divi- 
dends to the members in good standing. 
While dividends are nice enough in their 
own way, they tend to raise the club ac- 
tivities into the higher price brackets. 
Pretty soon the club verandah is peopled 
with those who can afford white flannels 
as a standard item of dress and the bulk 
of the membership gets an inferiority 
complex about their appearance and 
wonders if they really ought to bring their 
thirty-year-old sloop up to the float after 
all. When this happens, pretty soon a 
new club is formed and the enjoyment of 
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There are yachtsmen and “yachtsmen” and 
never the twain shall meet 


sailing, instead of money, is again para- 
mount. 

Then again, sometimes the younger 
element gets tired of the way a certain 
clique is running things and decides to 
form a club where they will have a chance 
to be officers. 

Large or small, wealthy or poor, yacht 
clubs are organized to a standard formula. 
The personnel who head the club for the 
year are elected by the membership and 
follow the same general lines. The head man 
is called the commodore. It is customary 
in most yacht clubs for the commodore 
to have progressed through all the other 
offices before he is elected to the supreme 
chair, but it is not essential. The com- 
modore should be able to make speeches 
and give little, informal talks, because he 
represents the club with the outside world 
and presides at meetings. He also, when 
necessary, appoints committees and dele- 
gates tasks to other members. After he 
has served his term or terms of office, he 
automatically becomes a staff-commodore 
and, as such, becomes a figure of respect 
and veneration to the other members. 
Theoretically that is. Mostly he is used as 
ornament on race week and at regattas, 
where he is introduced to, and helps en- 
tertain, visiting yachtsmen. He is also 
useful as committee chairman and, if he’s 
wealthy, is always delegated to raise 
money and contribute to getting new shore 
boats, repairing the floats, etc. 

From commodore the roster continues 
down through vice commodore, rear com- 
modore, secretary, treasurer (extremely 
important), fleet captain, port captain, 
fleet secretary, fleet surgeon, judge ad- 
vocate, measurers and so forth. There is, 
usually, if the club is large enough, a board 
of directors and, always, no matter how 
small the club, various committees, of 
which the following are pretty well stand- 
ard: race committee, activity committee, 
trophy committee, entertainment com- 
mittee, membership committee, port com- 
mittee, house committee, small boat com- 
mittee and protest (or red flag) committee. 

Some yacht clubs have clubhouses and 
some don’t. A yacht club with a club- 
house and mooring space for the club fleet 
is ideal but necessarily more expensive 
than a club that meets once a month at a 
banquet hall or restaurant. When the 
members can keep their boats in the same 


anchorage, club activities can be central- 
ized and an esprit de corps developed that is 
invaluable in promoting the general wel- 
fare. It helps keep the fleet appearance up 
too. When a man’s boat is thus exposed 
to the full view of his fellows, he is bound 
to keep her in better shape; to be on his 
mettle, so to speak. 

Club activities cover a lot of ground. 
Yachtsmen pride themselves on belong- 
ing to one of two general classifications: 
cruising men or racing men. The fishing 
brethren we do not have to consider here 
because, while most boating enthusiasts 
will drop a hook overside when the occa- 
sion presents itself, fishermen, as a rule, 
are a race apart. So are the cruising and 
racing men for that matter, but the pop- 
ularity of cruising races has recently caused 
an overlapping of the two classifications. 

It is customary for the various yachting 
associations to publish each year a master 
calendar for the locality. This is merely a 
listing of the yachting events to take place, 
with the dates. A typical list will include 
regattas, race weeks, overnight cruising 
races, class races, family cruises, com- 
modore’s cruises, visits between yacht 
club fleets, etc. Each club furnishes the 
proper authorities or officials with a list of 
the events it is sponsoring or which its 
boats plan to enter, and these individual 
lists are correlated to form an over-all 





The head man is called commodore. He rates 
the best seat at the bar 


picture of the general yachting scene for 
that year. In addition to this official list- 
ing, each yacht club sponsors many events 
dear to the hearts of its own membership, 
which may or may not invite the partici- 
pation of the outside world. From this 
master yachting calendar, the yachtsman 
may make up his mind in advance as to 
just what. events he plans to enter and 
make his arrangements accordingly. It’s a 
great convenience but it is also sometimes 
quite frustrating. There are so many in- 
teresting things one may do with a boat 
that occasionally a yachtsman will become 
confused. 

During the course of a normal yachting 
season (as if it were ever normal), there 
are pre-race rallies, dances, monthly meet- 
ings, trophy presentation dinners, special 
meetings, regattas, races, and various 
cruises. To say nothing of rainy nights 
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when the bar is more comfortable than 
the boat. If a man wants to retain his 
sanity and have even a few hours left to 
keep his boat in shape, he’s got to learn 
how to budget his time. 1t is obviously im- 
possible to participate in everything and 
this is sometimes a source of worry to the 
inexperienced. The only solution lies in 
discovering just what he really likes about 
yachting and grimly adhering to that. 
No one should expect to find his forte the 
first year. It takes experience to develop a 
personal yachting pattern, and grim de- 
termination to stick to it. 

Being a member of a yacht club doesn’t 
cost much, as a general rule, but belonging 
to a club, in the true sense of the word, 
costs a lot. The initiation fee and the 
monthly dues in most cases are reasonable 
as compared with similar organizations in 
other fields but, by the time all his friends 
and the various members of his family 
eat and drink their way through a month 


of week-ends at the yacht club, the yachts- 


man is apt to wonder if he really can af- 
ford to keep a boat after all. The ideal 
thing to do would be to make every buddy 
bring a bottle when he comes to the boat, 
and make it a general practice to eat 
aboard. However, as is well imagined, 
this is not always practicable. Any yachts- 
man worth his salt will be carried away 
by the magic of week-end activity around 
the club, and regret his generosity only at 
the end of the month when the toll is taken. 

Altogether, a yacht club fills a special 
need for the yachtsman. His membership 
permits him some privileges which he 
otherwise would not have, like flying the 
club burgee, wearing the club pin in his 
yachting cap, signing bar chits, meeting 
famous yachtsmen, looking at moving 
pictures, in color, of last year’s cruises, or 
donating cups for the other members to 
win. They’re a great institution and any 
yachtsman, with or without a boat,would 
do well to belong to a yacht club. Outside 
of spending too much money or too much 
time on club activities, he can’t very well 
lose. Yacht clubs carry forward the spirit 
of yachting, they provide the means for 
the full enjoyment of the sport, long may 
they prosper. And, by the way, come on in 
the club bar, and let’s play the slot ma- 
chines. I’ll put you up for membership. 
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Trying to decide between a family cruise and 
an overnight race 
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L.0.a., 67' 0” L.w.l., &4' 3” 
Beam, 15’ 4" Draft, 3’ 8” 


Power, two 200 hp. diesel engines 
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Profile of the Wells-designed 57-foot cruiser, showing a power yacht of modern type and generous living accommodations 


A 57-FOOTER FOR SOUTHERN WATERS 


HESE PLANS are for a 57’ over all 
motor cruiser designed by John H. 
Wells, Inc., of New York, for a southern 
client who expects to use the boat in 
Florida but may also take her north where 
quite different conditions have to be met. 
Her principal dimensions are: 57’ 0” 
length over all; 54’ 2” water line; 15’ 4’ 
beam; 3’ 8” draft. She will have a power 
plant consisting of two 200 hp. diesels 
driving through 214:1 reduction gears. 
The plans show a yacht of trunk cabin 
type with the profile stepping up from the 
trunk to a semi-sunken dining room and 
abaft and above that an enclosed bridge, 
from which the boat can be handled by 
one-man control. 
The accommodation plan shows two 
large double staterooms aft, each with 
two berths and its own lavatory. No 


shower is shown in the guest room but one 
could be installed if desired. The owner’s 
stateroom, aft, opens onto the after deck 
and the guest room amidships opens onto 
the bridge. The main saloon, located over 
the engine room, has additional extension 
berths for extra sleeping accommodations. 
The galley has an electric ice box, deep 
freeze compartment, four-burner range, 
hot water heating boiler, and all the usual 
appurtenances. 

Forward of the galley is a forecastle for 
two men, with its own toilet and shower. 

The engine room is separated from the 
rest of the ship by steel bulkheads for- 
ward and aft, with a watertight door in 
the forward bulkhead, and is sound- and 
heat-proof insulated on all sides. The 
generating plant and batteries are located 
in the engine room. 
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The bridge deck, in addition to steering 
wheel and other controls, has seating room 
for half a dozen persons, and its deck is on 
the cabin trunk top level, which, while it 
may make her look a trifle high, gives fine 
visibility. The yacht has no cockpit but 
has a flush deck running all around the 
trunk cabin. Provision.is made for carry- 
ing a dinghy 11’ 6” in length onthe after 
cabin trunk to port. 

The boat has a slightly concave sheer, 
with a handrail from forward to after 
decks which, in conjunction with the lines 
of the deckhouses, gives her that modern 
look. 

With her moderate draft of 3’ 8” she 
can navigate most Florida waters with 
impunity, yet she should be an able 
enough boat to be comfortable in normal 
northern cruising. 
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A SLOOP FOR SHOAL WATER 


p= primarily for use in the shoal waters of Long 
Island’s Great South Bay is this able cruising sloop 
from the board of Joseph F. Hack, of St. Albans, L. I., and built 
by the Oceanside Boat Builders Shop, of Baldwin Harbor, L. I. 
Her principal dimensions are: 32’ 0” length over all; 22’ 6” 
water line; 7’ 9” beam, and 3’ 0” draft. She carries 369 square 
feet of sail in the rig shown with overlapping jib, or slightly less 
if a self-tending headsail is substituted for ease of handling. 

Though she draws only 3 feet, in deference to the South Bay’s 
thin water, the boat has no centerboard, lateral plane being 
supplied by a fairly long keel, which carries a sizable chunk of 
ballast to give stability and offset the rather narrow beam. 
She has a large cockpit, for day sailing. There are two berths 
in the main cabin, forward of a good sized galley, and two addi- 
tional persons could sleep on the transoms in the forecastle, 
under one of which is the toilet. A Universal Bluejacket Twin 
supplies auxiliary power and is tucked away abaft the cabin 
steps and under a manhole plate in the cockpit. 

Specifications call for 1’ Washington cedar planking on 
1" X 1” white oak frames. Her mast will be of hollow box 
type, and the rigging will be stainless steel. She will have floors 
on every frame. 
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The sail plan shows a 
snug, easily-handled 
rig without running 
backstays or other 
complications 


The lines reveal 
rounded sections, 
water lines and but- 
tock lines in a hull of 
shallow keel type 
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PENOBSCOT 
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HIS UNUSUAL little craft was de- 

signed by John G. Alden for use as an 
all around utility boat for the choppy 
waters of Penobscot Bay, where her owner 
maintains his summer home: She is of 
heavy construction, for a high speed boat, 
and is of round bottom design, the better 
to make her speed with a minimum of 
pounding in the choppy waters she will 
have to traverse in the course of her daily 
business. She is being built by Norman 
Wood. 

While she is essentially a day boat, 
she has week-end accommodations, just 
to be on the safe side. They include two 
berths, a toilet room, and space for a 
stove, so that she may be used as an all- 
day picnic or fishing boat or a sailing- 
yacht tender, and one could stay aboard 
over night with some comfort if necessary. 

Full headroom is provided under the 
trunk cabin forward and her passengers 
will be protected, in case of bad weather, 
by the canvas canopy and long side spray 
shields. 

While the accompanying plans show 
room for a Chrysler Royal engine, the 
slightly smaller Chrysler Crown will be 
installed, and is expected to give her a 
speed of about 20 miles an hour in spite 


of her heavy scantlings and displacement. 
Tankage for 60 gallons of fuel will give her 
a cruising range of 125 miles, which is 
more than she is expected to need. 

It is rarely, in these days of stock con- 
struction of most small power boats, that 
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BAY DAY BOAT 





L.0.a., 26’ 11" 
Beam, 8’ 7" 


L.w.l., 24’ 8” 











an individual design of this kind is turned 
out and, when one is, it is usually for a 
special purpose and for an experienced 


: owner who has definite ideas of what he 


wants to fulfill his particular requirements 
of service, as in the case of the Boston 
yachtsman who commissioned Mr. Alden 
to design this boat. While her speed of 
20 m.p.h. is less than that of many 26’ 
stock boats, she will doubtless prove a 
most serviceable craft for her work. 










































































A FOUR-CABIN 43-FOOT CRUISER 





In her extreme bow is a one-man state- 
room which can accommodate either a 
paid hand or one of the owner’s party. 
Abaft that comes a cabin with galley to 
starboard and the conventional dinette- 
double bed to port. The owner rates a big 
stateroom aft, with a double bed, and 
the big deckhouse has a divan which will 
sleep two more persons. 

She has a roomy after deck, with the 
engine room under it. A pair of engines, 
developing from 145 hp. upward depend- 
ing on the owner’s speed requirements, 
drive through V-drive transfer gear boxes. 
The beds are carried from the transom 
three-quarters of the way forward in the 
hull, and the engine room is separated 
from the rest of the boat by a watertight 
bulkhead, insulated. A 32-volt generator 
plant is installed in the after end of the 
engine room. 

In writing of the design, Mr. Koch says 
that “streamlining” in its true sense has 
been avoided, as has the use of plastic win- 
dows, fluorescent lighting and other mate- 
rials developed for aircraft and industry. 


"Ts 43-foot cruiser, designed by Ed- 
win A. Koch, is laid out to sleep seven 
persons in four separate cabins, an am- 
bitious project to undertake in a 43’ boat. 


L.o.a., 43’ 0” 
Draft, 2’ 10" 


Beam, 13’ 0” 
Power, 145-160 hp. 
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60-FOOT CRUISER 























be Bs FAST cruising yacht is from the 
board of Leonard M. Richards, of 
Wayne, Pa., and is planned to combine 
comfortable living quarters for half a 
dozen people with a top speed of 27 
m.p.h. and a sustained cruising speed of 
22 m.p.h. The accommodation plan shows 
a big double stateroom for the owner, and 
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“MARIWU,” 


A CUSTOM 


two single rooms, aft. Since the owner 
plans for the present to run the boat with- 
out professional help, the forward living 
quarters include a single and a double 
stateroom which can be used either by 
guests or by one or more paid hands when 
the latter are carried. An unusually spa- 
cious deckhouse over the engine room, 





































amidships, provides lounging and dining 
space. She handles from an open bridge, 
and an open cockpit aft will contain two 
fishing and several lounging chairs. 

Two 1500 KVA generators supply 110- 
volt, 60-cycle AC current, so that standard 
household electrical appliances of all kinds 
can be used. 





L.o.a., 59’ 9 L.w.l., 66’ 3” 

Beam, 18’ 6" Draft, 3' 4" 

Power, 2 300 hp. V-12 
Scripps 

Speed, Maz., 87 m.p.h., 
crutsing, 32 











BUILT 30-FOOTER 
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L.0.a., 30’ 6", Beam, 10’ 10”. 


Power, Gray 6-91. Speed 144% m.p.h. 
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MURRAY WATTS, of Philadelphia, 
¢ designed this 30-foot cruiser for Rich- 
ard Wurster, who has used her during 
the past season and is reported well pleased 
with the boat. The layout is conventional 
and has been thoroughly tried out in many 
other boats. It includes a double state- 
room, galley and toilet under the raised 
deck forward and a deckhouse in which a 
studio couch arrangement opens up into 
a double bed. Construction is solid, with 
114” by 114” oak frames spaced 8”, oak 
keel, 1” cedar planking and Everdur screw 
fastenings. A Gray 6-91 engine drives her 
at a cruising speed of better than 14 miles 
an hour. 
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A GARDEN-DESIGNED 29-FOOTER 


T= YACHTS from this design by 
William Garden, Seattle naval archi- 
tect, are under construction for Fritz 
Ottiger, of Western Marine Supply Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., at the latter shop. 
An over all length of 29’ was specified by 
Mr. Ottiger, and the designer has turned 
out a fairly short-ended boat of that 
length, rather narrow for a cruising sloop, 
with a ballast-to-displacement ratio of 
46.5 per cent, which should give her ample 
sail carrying stability for the modest area 
of her sloop rig, the lead keel weighing 
3120 pounds. The easy lines promise a 
good turn of speed, and a class of these 
boats should make a good combination 
racing and short-cruising group. 

A two-cylinder Blue Jacket Twin, 
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stowed away under the companion ladder 
and driving a three-bladed propeller with 
the shaft angled slightly to port, clear of 
the sternpost and above the rudder, fur- 
nishes the auxiliary power. 

The boats will have cabin trunks decked 
with three layers of 3/16” cedar, the pro- 
file being curved and the after 
portion swelling several inches 
above the forward part of the 
trunk. Plywood is also specified 
for the deck and transom. Yel- 
low cedar is used for keel, horn 
timber, quarter knees, sheer- 
strake and some other strength b 
members. The stem will be / ah 
hard wood and the transom 





frames of oak. The coamings 
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will be of 34” mahogany. An un- 
usual arrangement of hanging 
knees and framing in the way 
of the partners strengthens the 
cabin trunk where the mast 
passes through it. Another un- 
usual minor feature is the 
raking after bulkhead of the 
cabin, which should afford a 
comfortable backrest when 
lounging in the cockpit but- 
make it easy for rain to get 
below. 





L.o.a., 29’ 0” L.w.l., 88’ 4 

Beam, 7’ 0” Draft, 4’ 6” 

S.A., 858 9q. Disp., 76001. 
ft. 
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GADGETS & GIULHTCRIES 


To Make Steering Easier 


> Any helmsman who has sat at the 
wheel for long hours on end, watching 
with weary eyes the little pip on the com- 
pass card which tells him his course, would 
welcome some such device as this. In its 
original form it was developed by Skipper 
Shekter, owner of the yacht Welwyn. His 
son, Bob, sent me a description of the 
gadget. 

Briefly, it consists of an arm, or bracket, 
which is secured to the outer ring of the 
compass bowl. This arm supports at its 
end an adjustable pointer which may be 
swung in any direction and locked in any 
desired position. The dimensions for the 
device cannot be given since they vary 
with every size compass. The proportions, 
however, are indicated in the drawing 
and, with a little care, it should be easy to 
make one of these steering aids by follow- 
ing the sketches. 

The bracket, or arm, must be so de- 
signed that, when in position, it will not 
shift. Therefore it should be of reasonably 
strong metal; about 4” thick sheet brass 
would be about right. Its actual form 
will depénd upon the bezel screw arrange- 
ment on your compass. If the screws are 
arranged with their heads in the upper 
ring (instead of as shown) it would be 
necessary to'make the bracket so that it is 
held. by two screws, to assure its main- 
taining its position. The inner end of the 
bracket should come directly over the 
center of the compass card, as shown. 
Here there will be a clearance hole drilled 
for the-small brass screw which will serve 
to lock the movable pointer. 

The pointer arm is too simple to need 
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description. It would be a good plan to 
solder the tightening screw to the pointer, 
otherwise it would be likely to turn when 
the lock nut was tightened. The lock nut 
could be improvised from a battery 
terminal nut. 

In operation, one simply sets the boat 
upon her course and then swings the 
pointer to the most visible cardinal point 
on the compass card. After this the 
helmsman can disregard the lubber’s line 
if he chooses and simply steer by the 
pointer. This will relieve eye strain and 
will also reduce the possibility of the 
helmsman forgetting the course. 


Moisture-Proofing the Salt Cellar 


> This sounds almost too simple to be 
possible, yet Eugene Connett says: “For 
five years I have kept dry salt and pepper 
on my ship by buying a pair of dime store 
salt shakers with plastic screw tops. 
When finished using, I unscrew the tops, 
insert a small wad of crumpled-up paper 
towel and replace them. 


A Pivoted Rudder 


> The need of a small boat rudder deep 
enough to have a real grip on the water for 
satisfactory steering in a breeze, yet 
which will not ground or be damaged 
when sailing in shallow water or up onto a 
beach, has resulted in various forms of 
pivoted-blade rudders. Captain E. C. 
Seibert, U.S.N., here shows a method he 
has found satisfactory for constructing 
such a rudder. He says, referring to the 
drawing: 

“R is the rudder blade, with faired 
edges, which on striking an obstruction 
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will ride up, revolving about its pivot, a 
substantial bolt of about 44” diameter. 
Tension on the bolt is adjusted by W, a 
wing nut, with a handle about 4” long, 
offset from the plane of the rudder. C-C 
are two cheek plates, preferably of non- 
corrodible material. I used }4” aluminum 
alloy, which proved satisfactory. 

“The cheek plates are bolted or riveted 
to body piece b. This may be from the same 
stock as the rudder blade, in which case 
filler pieces of thin metal should be placed 
under the contact surfaces of the cheek 
plates to give working clearance so the 
rudder blade can revolve freely about the 
pivot when the tension on the bolt is 
released. 

“To the body piece is also riveted the 
fitting f, which takes the bronze rudder 
rod r. The latter should have a hole and a 
cotter pin to prevent it lifting out of 
place. A special metal fitting X is riveted 
to the cheek plates to take the bottom of 
the rod. 

“The cheek pieces B are through- 
riveted to the body piece b, and bored 
for the tiller pin. 

“To make a rudder of this kind, which 
doesn’t look as complicated as the sketch, 
it is necessary to prepare careful drawings 
of the parts and adhere strictly to the 
dimensions which, of course, will vary 
with the size and type of boat. The attach- 
ments are strong. The rudder sustains 
without damage the stresses of grounding, 
even with the pivot screwed up tight, but 
the tension on the pivot may be set so 
the blade will pivot automatically on 
striking an obstruction. In very light 
weather, the blade may be set nearly 
horizontal to lessen skin friction.” 

Ham DE FonTAINE 
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Spark Plug"—best for every engine! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer’s fast sportscost 
every Friday-night, 9:55 EST over the ABC network. 
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| SMITH 


CUP DEFENDER 
FINISHES 


RELY ON SMITH to be known everywhere for 
famous quality protection on all types of boats. 
From stem to stern, from masthead to keelson, 
there’s a SMITH marine finish, Men know 
this—if they know boats. Men count on this 


quality now as they have for 120 years. 


Edward Smith & Co., Inc. 


Marine Finishes Exclusively 


ES 
2 


11 EAST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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> The 16th annual Frostbite Regatta, held at the Manhasset 
Bay Y.C. January Ist, 4th and 5th, turned out to be a huge 
success, thanks to unusually fine codperation from the weather 
as well as the 55 or more boats in the Interclub, B One-Design 
and Penguin Classes. To nobody’s great surprise, Bob deCoppet 
cleaned up not only in the Interclub Class but also in the com- 
bined scoring of the Interclubs and BOs. Arthur Knapp was 
second and Ed Raymond third in the Interclubs — a trio of well 
seasoned sailors as hard to beat as ever. Skip Etchells took top 
place in the BOs and third in the combined score, with George 
Hinman and Bob Monetti second and third. Jim Moore, Patty 
Hinman and Ed Bainbridge finished one-two-three in the Pen- 
guins. 

With the BOs and Interclubs racing together, it was a fine 
chance to compare the old and new boats, and it proved that . 
there is practically no difference in speed between the two types. 
Put the best man in either boat and, over a period of time, he’ll 
win. Put two equally matched skippers in two different boats and 
they’ll wind up the season pretty nearly even. Of the five boats 
that capsized during the three days of fresh to medium breezes, 
four were Interclubs and one a Penguin. This might appear to 
reflect on the expected greater stability of the new boats. Three 
of them capsized while beating to windward; the fourth and 
the Penguin while jibing. Nobody rolled over while running 
down wind, and it is on that point of sailing that the Interclubs 
were supposed to, and definitely have gotten away from the - 
BOs’ most disconcerting trick. It just happened, on those three 
days, that there were no dead runs in squally weather, so the 
BOs came through with a clean record. 


> While we’re on the subject of comparisons, the D Class 
racing this winter at Providence has brought out a definite 
superiority of the old lug rig over the tall, jib-headed rig of the 
same area. The new rigs are away down in the ruck when it 
blows, and even in light weather are not quite as consistently 
fast as the lugs. The naval architects can work out an explana~- 
tion of this any way they like but personally we’re delighted we 
always preferred the lug for a working dinghy; though we’d 
never quite dared hope they’d prove faster in all-around 
weather. 


> Thirty Class D dinghies, loaned by their owners, sailed in the 
intercollegiate regatta held at Newport Harbor, Calif., late in 
December. 


> Don’t forget the annual Sunburn Regatta at Coconut Grove, 
Fla., February 20th-28rd. What could be nicer than to put your 
dinghy on a sled, skid it out of the snow-and-ice belt, and then 
load it on top of the car and keep going right to the Biscayne 
Bay Y.C.? Anybody who’s ever attended one of these affairs 
knows that they’re hard to beat from any angle — competition, 
sailing conditions, entertainment and, of course, climate. 

Entirely aside from the Sunburn Regatta, Biscayne Bay is a 
grand place for a sailing dink. There are all sorts of attractive 
places to visit within easy sailing distance. No wonder the 
local fleet of Class X boats has flourished. Wish we were there 
right now instead of going home to shovel snow. 
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*JUST ONE DAMP DINK AFTER ANOTHER/ 
“The Blinker’? (Chicago Y.C.) 
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> It’s probably just one other thing you can blame on the 
War. There seems to be no other logical cause of the unusual 
ill-feeling and name-calling that plagued the 1946 power boat 
racing season. Hardly a regatta was run off without some flare- 
up between drivers and committee, committee and APBA or 
drivers and APBA. 

Most of the causes of friction were not peculiarly postwar; 
the same sorts of things happened back in the ’30s and have 
probably been happening since the first motor boat race was 
run. However, the intensity of the recent skirmishes threatens 
to do the sport immeasurable harm unless the situation is soon 
improved. 

From this corner, it appears that the best means of minimiz- 
ing future hard feeling is for each of the groups to acquire a de- 
cent understanding of the interests, rights and obligations of all 
concerned. Having at various times occupied the position of 
competitor, official, APBA “brass hat” and embryonic news- 
man at regattas here and abroad, I am going to outline the posi- 
tions of each group as they appear to me. 

Contestants. It is virtually impossible to depict a typical con- 
testant. Owners and drivers come from every social and eco- 
nomic stratum. They vary from the youngster who scrapes to- 
gether a racing outfit as an outlet for his mechanical bent to the 
rich man who hires every bit of necessary skill. 

One factor common to contestants is that they race because 
of a real love of the sport. There are two possible exceptions to 
this — the rare professional drivers and the equally rare indi- 
viduals who can cash in on the publicity derived from racing. 
Even these fer’ may follow the game primarily because they 
enjoy it, but in every other case there can be no doubt whatever 
as to the motivating force. In proof of this, I need merely state 
that most classes race only for trophies and that there is no 
known instance of a driver who raced for cash prizes ending up 
the season with a profit. 

So, from the financial angle, contestants range from Fred 
Jacoby who, in his most successful year, would probably have 
been a richer man. if he had never gone near a race boat, to 
Horace Dodge who is said to have spent over a million dollars 
in his quest for the Gold Cup. Thus, it is safe to state that Mr. 
Contestant is out there putting on a show at the risk of his neck, 
with his greatest possible reward being a bit of fun. 

There seems to be little question that the contestant should 
be the most respected and best treated man in the whole game. 
So, when you feel like booing some driver for “grand standing,”’ 
or resent his complaining about poor pits, or shun his greasy 
coveralls in the hotel elevator — remember that if he viewed 
the sport in a completely sane and cold-blooded way, there 
would be no contestants. 

American Power Boat Association. The APBA is an association 
of yacht clubs and individual boatmen. Its main purpose is to 
provide a central body for codifying the racing rules enacted 
by the contestants and for providing the machinery to see that 
these rules are enforced at races throughout the U.S. Those 
who do the actual work for the association serve without pay 
except for a small office force which performs routine adminis- 
trative duties. All the other working officials pitch in with the 
full expectation that their only reward will be hotel bills and 
traveling expenses. 

Patently, no organization so operated can turn out as diligent 
a job of watching out for the contestants’ interests as could a 
highly paid professional group. Yet the association has no source 
of funds to permit the kind of service the racers would like. 


























Woop PUSSY* 


One of the finest little “cats” you’ve ever sailed, 
*WOOD PUSSY,” designed by Phil Rhodes, is 
fast, able and stiff. Ideal for family and junior 
sailing, she has been adopted at many clubsfor 
class racing. 13’ 6’’ l.o.a., round bilge carvel con- 
struction, roomy cockpit, established record. 


6 $ 
Also the WEASEE 


Developed as a safe boat 
for children to learn in 
but with good sailing 
qualities and ample room 
for three adults, ““WEA- 
SEL” has proved herself 
popular in many locali- 
ties during her first year. 
11’ 4” 1o.a., V-bottom 
marine plywood con- 
struction, non-sinkable, 
simple rig. 


For Early Delivery See Your Dealer or Write to: 


Palmer Stor E Co, loc 
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Under the circumstances, it seems that the APBA workers 
should rate consideration second only to the contestants. Many 
of the racers feel that APBA has let them down during the past 
year and have convincing arguments in their favor. Many im- 
provements in APBA’s service could be affected, particularly if 
the association could locate a sizable source of revenue. In the 
meantime, let’s not forget that no other organization has ever 
approached APBA in providing nationwide sanction for all 
classes of power boat racing. And no one in APBA is doing his 
job for fortune making purposes. 

Race Committees. A race is generally sponsored by a chamber 
of commerce or other similar local. promotional body to bring 
cash-spending visitors to the locality during the regatta and to 
garner some publicity for the place in news stories about the 
affair. Once the money is provided, the actual running of the 
race is supposed to be handled by the race committee. The mem- 
bership of this committee is composed of local citizens who serve 
without pay. Their only ulterior motives can be: (a) a desire to 
get a good view of the goings-on or (b) a chance to see their 
names printed in the race program. Many of them work like 
beavers before, during and after the regatta and deserve no end 
of credit for their endeavors. 

Although committeemen generally cannot be considered to 
have an axe to grind, sympathy for them is inclined to be re- 
served. This hesitation is caused by: (a) the fatuous politicians 
and simpering relatives customarily introduced into proceedings 
by ingratiating committee members, invariably at a time when 
their presence interferes with proper conduct of the race, and - 
(b) the tendency of so many committee members to assume a 
pontifical air of omniscience and condescension toward the whole 
affair, such attitude usually varying in inverse ratio to the man’s 
knowledge and ability along boating lines. 

Press. The amount of press coverage devoted to a regatta 
naturally depends upon its importance. Included to a varying 
degree at each affair are local newspaper men, representatives 
of the national news services, news reel and still cameramen, and 
reporters from the boating magazines. Each of these men is 
there because it is a job of work and he is paid to be there. The- 
oretically, these characters deserve no consideration from any- 
one — and too frequently receive just that. Yet, no matter how 
objective a newsman attempts to be, he cannot avoid slighting, 
or even slurring, some group which gives him a brush-off, So, it 
only appears to be good sense to lend a little assistance to the 
men who can furnish publicity which, after all, is the main inspir- 
ation for most regattas. 

Here are a few suggestions on how these lads can be made to 
feel a bit happier. Each press representative is in the dark as to 
who is racing, when the races will be run, how long they will be, 
etc. All such information should be made available on the spot to 
each writer and photographer. Along with this should go back- 
ground material about previous races on that course, past his- 
tory of the trophies being competed for, speed records to date, 
and personal data on the contestants. 

Newspaper men have a cross to bear known as a deadline. 
That is the time by which their stories must have reached their 
papers. If the story is not there in time, the writer is in disrepute 
with his employer, the story does not make the paper, and, since 
it will be stale the next day, it is never printed. Yet we frequently 
see the job of supplying results to the press handled by some one 
who knows as little about boat racing as he does about reporting. 
He usually manages to hold the results of the feature event un- 
til just after the largest local daily has gone to press. 

Cameramen, of course, should be supplied with vantage points 
ashore and afloat from which to make their pictures. One thing 
which they will always ask for should be absolutely forbidden; 
never allow a camera boat to move during the racing. 

The boys from the boating magazines have the fewest worries 
of any of the press group. But please keep this in mind; these 
fellows are supposed to write an “expert,” technically correct 
account of the racing. To do this, they should receive all the 
information supplied to the others, plus all possible technical 
details on competing craft. And we still can’t write about what 
happened when your Aunt Minnie is standing between us and 
the course. 

The Boating Industry. Engine, accessory and hull builders, are 
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Know Your Merchant Marine 


#2 of a Series of Advertisements Designed to Assist Yachtsmen in 
Recognizing our Merchant Fleet. 


presented oY (HUD & SQN nner, 








OCEAN-GOING TANKER An 11%" x 12" reproduction of this illustration without advertising will be sent on request. 


T2-sE- : : 
‘ 2-SE-AI DISTINGUISHING FEATURES: Typical ocean-going tanker superstructure with 


raised forecastle, bridge amidships, and raised poop deck—engines aft—connect- 
ing catwalks—two widely spaced light masts and two tall thin ventilator king- 
posts in the following order; mast, kingpost, mast, kingpost—one funnel aft 
fairly broad in profile capped with a modified bonnet—raked stem—cruiser stern. 
CHARACTERISTICS: Length (over all) 523’ 6’’—beam 68’—draft (loaded) 29’ 
1134””"—deadweight tonnage 16507—normal sea speed 14144 knots—cruising ra- 
, dius 12,600 miles—shaft horsepower 6,000—propulsion, turboelectric—crew 53." 
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—~ —— INBOARD RUNABOUT Powered by a choice of ma- 





Saew rine engines up to 140 h.p. Seating capacity: 6 people. 
oF ekg Rig Speeds: up to 41 m.p.h. (Utility model also offered.) 


the Discriminating toat owner 
knows that three factors are important in any watercraft: sound hull design— 
seaworthy construction—handsome appearance. 

——~—— To deliver these essential qualities, GLoBE developed a completely new 
approach to boat building. First, a noted naval architect and a nationally famous 
stylist worked together, designing their zdeal boats. Then GLosBr’s production 
engineers and skilled artisans went to work. The result: a group of boats (inboard 
and outboard) which are outstanding for beauty, performance, and structural 

soundness. . | 

———— As soon as you see one of the distinctive new GLOBE boats, you’ll realize how 


completely logical and effective this approach has been. You'll recognize GLOBE as 
a great new name in the world of watercraft. 


the Men tehind the Aew GYlote Poats 


DOUGLAS VAN PATTEN (left), a recognized authority on naval archi- 
tecture, has been designing boats for 21 years. A noted designer of 
custom-built racing boats and yachts, he is responsible for the under- 
body and structural design of the new GLoBE flotilla. 


BROOKS STEVENS, one of America’s leading stylists, has 
a broad background of designing boats, as well as auto- 
mobiles, aircraft, and streamlined trains. His designs for 
G.osE boats feature clean, aerodynamic hull styling with 
a definite modern touch. 
WORKING WITH THESE MEN are the GLOBE engineers 
and craftsmen whose skill and experience in precision-built 
_ aircraft as well as other manufacturing combine to bring 
you America’s finest line of inboard and outboard boats. 
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—<2-—~ —THE-GLOBE 14-FOOT SUPER DELUXE 
Sa _-OUTBOARD RUNABOUT Seating capacity: 5 
=> ~people. Speeds: up to 40 m.p.h. with 33 h.p. en- 
gine; corresponding speeds with smaller engines. 
(Standard runabout also offered.) ; 


GLOBE’S evolutionary new design 


is based upon the convex section and hard chine, now applied for the first 
time to popular-priced boats. This hull form has been tested and proved in 
use both on expensive custom-built hulls and on special-purpose warcraft 
built for the Allied navies. This design provides a non-pounding, extremely 
dry, level-riding boat, which is completely maneuverable. 
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BOOTHS C-238, 239, 240 





Interlux 


VARNISH 
IS ALSO BEST 
FOR HOME USE 





| fishin Varnish is full bodied, self 
leveling and quick drying. It produces 
an extra tough surface that protects the 
wood against sun, salt water and wear. 
That is why master painters in leading 
yards use it for spars and bright-work 
both above and below decks. Because 
INTERLUX is formulated to stand up un- 
der severe marine conditions, it is more 
durable for home use on both linoleum 
and furniture than the so-called house- 
hold varnishes. Send for the circular 
“INTERLUX VARNISH.” 


INTERLUX in white, black and 
twenty-two beautiful colors is 
almost indestructible. Ask your 
shipyard or dealer to show you 
the color cards. 


International Paint Company, Inc. 


New York6,N,Y. SanFrancisco7,Calif. Montreal, Quebec Vancouver, B. C. 
21 West Street 901 Minnesota Street 6700 Park Avenue 101 Powell Street 


AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 
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practically unanimous in paying no attention whatever to rac- 
ing. They neither oppose nor support it. From time to time, 
members of the trade have entered their products in races and 
competed against their customers. This turned out to be an 
unpopular move and was dropped. 

The present hands-off-racing attitude on the part of the boat- 
ing industry undoubtedly represents a thoroughly considered 
decision that it is the best business policy. However, many a 
race boat owner wishes right now that the trade would become 
sufficiently interested in the sport so that it would become pos- 
sible to buy some unobtainable equipment. 

Motor boat racing has provided this country with 40 or more 
years of clean, enjoyable sport. It be would a crying shame if 
that sport should be ruined by everyone concerned maintaining 


an ostrichlike attitude of self piety. 


> At the annual meeting of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation, held in New York during the Motor Boat Show, the 
following officers were elected for the current year: Leonard H. 
Thomson, president; C. King Brugman, senior vice-president; 
Douglas C. Fonda, secretary; W. Melvin Crook, treasurer. 














OCEAN RACING: THE GREAT BLUE WATER YACHT 
RACES by Alfred F. Loomis (Yachting Publishing Corp. $5. 00). 
In Ocean: Racing Alfred Loomis has combined an accurate and 
comprehensive history with a delightful and humorous narrative. 
The book is as good as the sport it represents. Included in it are 
detailed accounts of some eight transatlantic, 14 transpacific, 
11 Fastnet and 14 Bermuda races. An 80-year period is covered, 
running from the first blue water race — transatlantic from 
Sandy Hook to the Lizard in 1866 — to and including the 1946 
Bermuda Race. 

In addition to interesting illustrations, there are detailed sum- 
maries, log extracts, track charts and a roster of all the boats 
participating and their designers, not to mention an informative 
chapter by Herbert L. Stone on the complex subject of ocean 
racing handicap rules. 

Rop STEPHENS 


WIND ALOFT, WIND ALOW by Marin Marie (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons $3.50). A single-handed ocean passage under sail 
still rates as unusual; under power it is rarer still; but when one 
man has crossed the Atlantic alone twice, once under sail and 
again by power, that is news indeed. When he happens also to 
be a writer of distinction who relates his experiences in book 
form, one might expect the-book to be well worth reading. 

Marin Marie’s Wind Aloft, Wind Alow most certainly is. 
Conspicuously lacking are phony purple passages about glorious 
sunsets and the romantic lure of sailing alone against the forces 
of nature. Instead it is a vivid and realistic description of life 
alone at sea, filled with humor, easily read yet packed with 
practical suggestions for all who contemplate an ocean voyage. 
His observations on selfsteering devices are alone worth the 
price of admission. The author is a practical man and prepared 
for his voyages even to the extent of having a perfectly healthy 
appendix removed prior to departure. Those who read about 
his westbound crossing under sail in the 36’ cutter Winnibelle 
and his eastbound voyage in the 42’ diesel power boat Arielle 
will soon discover that he has the heart of a poet as well (he is 
perhaps best known as a marine painter of real merit). They 
will learn, too, why men undertake and enjoy single-handed 
voyages and will find themselves longing to try one. The 
easiest and most enjoyable substitute for such a voyage is to 
read this truly excellent book. 


R.N.B., Jr. 


The above books may be ordered from Yachting’s Book 
Department, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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® Yachtsmen who go to sea in conventional offshore vessels 
may get gray hairs over this one. In a recent British Yachting 
Monthly, H. G. Hasler, writing in praise of his 30-Square-Metre 
sloop T'ré Sang as an ocean racer and all around pelagic per- 
former, went into ecstasies over her habit of planing down the 
face of an ocean swell at 13 knots. ‘I believe,’’ says he, ‘‘that in 
less than 20 years time, planing down wind will be a common- 
place feature of open water sailing, and that light displacement 
cruising boats will be designed to steer themselves when plan- 


ing, and will be able to stay on the face of a single wave for 


hours, even days.” 

Well, in the stormiest season of British ocean racing history, 
Tré Sang won three out of her six ocean races in the small class, 
never got into serious trouble, and never shipped solid water in 
her big, open cockpit. 

We are now waiting for some single-handed voyager to send 
in a story on how he sailed around the world in a few days, 
south of Cape Horn, on the face of a single comber, with the 
helm lashed and three hot meals a day all the way. 


> We may be an ultra-conservative old barnacle but it does 
seem that something is exceedingly sour when 10 out of 28 of 
what are presumably the world’s best Star boats break down in 
a single race, as they did in the opener of the World Champion- 
ship series at Havana. Sure, it blew like the devil but so it does 
sometimes in other places — even Long Island Sound. (Inci- 
dentally, it was a Long Island Sound entry, Skip Etchells’s 
Shillalah, that held together and won that race.) Could it be 
that the boys have got their gear skinned down a little too fine? 

A debate developed in the Star Class meeting at Havana as 
to whether the class should be run for the benefit of the-rank 
and file or the relatively few hot shots. Hot shots alone never 
built a class of the magnitude of the Stars. 


> That power cruiser that was bombed on Lake Erie last sum- 
mer just got a foretaste of what you can all expect, boys and 
girls. Among target areas recently designated by the Navy for 
live gunnery and bombing exercises, on Saturdays and Sundays, 
is one just north of the Isles of Shoals; one about 40 by 11 miles 
in extent between the Isles of Shoals and Cape Ann, and one 
covering a 134 mile radius of Minot’s Light. The two former are 
areas much traversed by yachts and fishermen, and the latter 
will just about bottle up Cohasset harbor on week-ends. If you 
could only count on the airdales staying inside the target areas 
it would be one thing but, unless they’ve changed since we 
knew ’em, any boat within ‘20 miles of the borders of these 
areas will be in mortal peril from 9:00 a.m. Saturdays to 4:00 
p.m. Sundays. We hope somebody can get this mess straightened 
out by spring, at least. 


> Our esteemed contemporary, The Maine Coast Fisherman, 
reports two goings-on that leave our hitherto unshakable faith 
in that rockbound state tottering. One is about a fisherman who 
found a bright yellow lobster, with green stripes, in his pots. 
The other (complete with photographic evidence) concerns an 
old Friendship sloop that has been equipped with a dynamically 
streamlined glass cabin trunk. We can’t figure which spectacle 
would frighten us most if we happened to meet up with it 
unexpected-like. 
THE BOATSTBERER 
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oSCO 


A revolutionary contri- 
bution to small boating 
is this most compact 4 
cylinder 25 H.P. Marine 
SEA ATOM. The small 
boat engine of tomor- 
row. Don’t miss it! 















Yes, you'll usually find the canniest boat men lined 
up solidly behind OSCO. Over the years, they've 
learned that OSCO's precision-engineered power- 
plants mean trouble-free operation at minimum cost. 
That's why men who know—back OSCO! 









GASOLINE & DIESEL MARINE ENGINES 22 TO 102 H.P. 


OSCO MOTORS 


OSCO MOTORS CORPORATION 


2018 E. Orleans St., Phila. 34, Pa. 













CABLE: OSCOMOTORS, N. Y. 














© If you know where you want to go— 
you can go, and come back too—when 
you want to—if your boat is powered 
with a Red Wing. 


It’s the marine engine with the de- 
pendability built in. From first—to last. 


Today’s Red Wing models are more 
compact, but more powerful... with 
greater speed and flexibility...and 
higher fuel economy. Send for literature. 


“Hiawatha 


Special” 

58-90 hp., 6 cyl., 
4" x 41", 320 
cu. in. displ., 
1500-3000 rpm. 





DISTRIBUTORS 
Verrier, Eddy. ..ccccccecsccsccs 201 E. 12th St., New York City 
W. H. Moreton Corp. ....... 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Gochenaur Marine............eeeee% 525 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Arthur Duvic’s Sons. ........s000- 122 Chartres St., New Orleans 
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RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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MADE ho. 
UNITED STATES 
POWER SQUADRONS 












THE “N” CLUB 


> The writer having entered the USPS in 1926, continued on 
through the advanced classes, finally becoming an “N” in 1931. 
During this time there were many discussions regarding the © 
strong and interesting friendships formed during the classroom 
work and many comments on the sudden snapping of these ties 
once a man had completed the four years of study and, as in 
college, passed out into the world. 

On March 29th, 1933, the graduating ‘‘N ” class of that year 
gave a dinner at the New York Athletic Club to the instructor, 
Commander H. A. Cotton of the USC&GS, When the writer 
was called to the floor he asked if some plan could not be worked 
out so that a club would be formed whereby the “Ns” of the 
Squadrons could get together each month or several times each 
year for a social gathering, with talks by people important 
enough to encourage regular attendance. 

This suggestion met with unanimous approval and the writer 
was immediately authorized to go ahead with the organizing 
of the ‘‘N” Club. It was to have no official connection with the 
Squadrons but only those who had completed their “‘N” course 
were to be invited to join. Dues were to be fixed at one dollar 
a year so there would be no financial excuse for not joining. 
Later, it was decided to have a small and select honorary mem- 
bership so that our instructor and certain important Squadron 
members who had not had the time to become ‘‘Ns”’ could be 
included in the roster. 

The original officers of the club were: President, Thos. F. 
Russell, Jr., vice president, G. B. Buck, secretary-treasurer, 
H. D. Greeley. These, with C. D. Case and S. B. Moore, Jr., 
were the Board of Managers. 

To Mr. Greeley should go most of the credit of organization 
and early operation, for he worked hard and long at it. 

The club has always been honored by having outstanding 
men interested in navigation and travel on its list of speakers. 
These. gentlemen have come from long distances to spend a 
few hours with us. Prof. Herbert Lee Seward, of Yale Univer- 
sity, consultant of the Bureau of Ships, USN, has spoken before 
the club several times and on one memorable evening gave a 
most interesting talk, illustrated with diagrams and pictures, of 
the righting of the Normandie. Admiral E. H. Smith, U.S.C.G., 
showed colored slides of some of his Greenland experiences. — 

Other “‘N” Clubs are being formed throughout the country 
and are conducting similar programs, never forgetting the 
original idea that the club was formed to foster the friendships 
made during the class years. Annual meeting dates have been 
made to coincide with the Governing Board meeting in January 
so members far removed from New York could get together at 
least once a year for a really large, friendly gathering. This has 
developed into the now famous Planetarium meeting which in- 
cludes interesting talks by prominent astronomers and the 
lecture itself, always given by the Curator. 

The club has been instrumental in keeping many men inter- 
ested in Squadron activities who, through lack of regular op- 
portunities to meet each other, would normally tend to drift 
away. In doing this, the ‘‘N” Club has fulfilled one of its chief 
objectives. Its gradual growth has been most healthy and augurs 
well for its future. 

Tuomas F. Russe, Jr., N. 


p> At the annual meeting of the United States Power Squadrons, 
held in New York during the Motor Boat Show, the following 
officers were elected for the current year: Charles F. Chapman, 
chief commander; F. Ritter Shumway, vice commander; Charles 
H. Leach, secretary; Rand S. Bailey, treasurer. Arthur L. 
Middleton became chairman of the rules committee. 





SOUTH COAST STARS 








with meticulous 
the racing traditic 
Star is a potential 
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plete information. : | 





THE 1946 WORLD'S STAR BOAT CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES WAS WON BY 
GEORGE FLEITZ AND HIS CREW WALTER KRUG IN THE . 
SOUTH COAST STAR, WENCH I! A 


‘acht and Shipbuilders - Central at 23rd » Newport Beach, California - Telephone Harbor 2600 - Cable Address ‘““SOBOCO”’ 





wth Coast Builds: America’s outstanding line of stock one-design sailboats, including: the Falcon, the Albatross, the Rhodes 33, the California 32, the famous 
South Coast Star and Luders Molded Plywood Yachts % South Coast Represents: Dyer Dinks, Owen Cruisers, Gar Wood 
and Lyman Runabouts, Gray Marine Motors, Kenyon Instruments and America’s finest lines of marine hardware, paints and fittings a 














The Aristocratic “SEAFARER” 


Your Boat Deserves THE BEST! 
A HUDSON AMERICAN 
MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE | 


For security—business contacts—personal calls—your Radio Tele- 
phone is a vitallink with the rest of the world. Make that link 
reliable, always, with an instrument of unsurpassed quality. 

Our pioneering experience in the marine field is just one of the 
many factors that make HUDSON AMERICAN the finest equipment 
you can buy—always dependable, in sudden emergency or for 
routine communications. 

Six standard models available, 5 to 80 watts 


s\_ AMY kp Write for information 


, HUDSON AMERICAN CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, Inc. 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF STOCK 
POWER BOATS 


(Continued from page 62) 


more reliable, marine service stations increased in number, 
making boating more carefree and convenient. —_. 

The use of V-drive was another improvement introduced in 
the Thirties. It permitted engines to be placed aft, thus reduc- 
ing noise and vibration in the deckhouse and utilizing space 
which otherwise was of slight importance. 

Speeds were increased an average of 10 miles over those of 
the preceding decade. Most stock boats in the Twenties had a 
top ad of 9 to 12 m.p.h. In the early Thirties, this had 
jumped to about 15 m.p.h., and to about 20 m.p.h. by 1940. 
Some boats during both periods made considerably higher 
speeds than those mentioned here, but we are interested at 
present in average figures. 

Runabouts also underwent considerable development i in the 
1930s. After the depression really got going, smaller sized run- 
abouts became increasingly popular. Chris-Craft’s smallest 
1930 was a 20-footer priced at $1895. She was considerably 
smaller and less expensive than her predecessors, yet in 1931 
the company had a 17-foot runabout for $1295 and in 1934 its 
smallest utility model sold for $495. Other builders were follow- 
ing the same trend. All were also building many larger models 
but the average size was getting smaller. 

Runabouts in the 1930s were all V-bottom, just as they are 
today. In the first few years of the decade, they remained 
pretty much the same in appearance. There was a slightly 
greater emphasis on streamlining but less than in later years, 
A development of great importance was the utility type which 
appeared in the early Thirties. This type was introduced largely 
in the interest of economy, having one seat, a box over the en- 
gine and being open otherwise. It became popular immediately 
for reasons other than economy, mainly because of the greater 
room for passengers, for fishing or for general utilitarian pur- 
poses. Utilities have proved their worth and are here to stay, 
good times or bad. 

About the middle Thirties, there was a trend towards abolish- 
ing the uncongenial and wet after cockpit and having a double 
forward cockpit. This arrangement is practically universal to- 
day. At the same time, runabouts began to take on the racy, 
modern appearance which is so prevalent now. Decks were 
crowned, corners rounded, windshields made more rakish, 
fittings streamlined. This tendency was accentuated in suc- 
cessive years. Barrel bows were added and the sterns featured 
extreme tumble home. Upholstery was waterproofed and gaily 


| colored and instrument panels resembled those of automobiles. 


Radios were installed in many runabouts. 

Higher speed was attained, more compact engines were used 
and greater power was placed in small runabouts than ever 
before. For example, the most powerful motor for Century run- 
abouts in 1932 developed 93 hp., whereas motors up to 140 
hp. are now used in their 17-foot boats. During the decade, 
speeds increased an average of 10 m.p.h. over those of the 
Twenties. ; 

In short, the 1930s witnessed the greatest development in 
stock cruisers and runabouts. The war called ‘an abrupt halt 
but not until they had reached a standard undreamed of ten or 
twelve years previous. Further marked advances could come 
only with radical changes in design, construction and power 
plants. The war building experience of all the prominent stock 
boatbuilders provided just the impetus required to set off a new 
cycle of improvement. This improvement is under way today. 
New building techniques and the use of new materials are in | 
evidence. Many of these will certainly become standard in the 
years to come, while others are experimental, with their future 
uncertain. Will steel, magnesium, aluminum or plastic supplant 
wood as the major type of construction for stock boats? Will 
molded plywood become the most important type of wooden 
construction? Or will conventional building, incorporating only 
minor innovations, emerge supreme after all? 

What may we expect in the way of power improvements? 
Will diesels replace gasoline engines as the most common type 
of propulsion? What influence will the development of aircraft 
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“Wherever 





The new “38” DeLuxe 
Sedan has everything. 
Sleeps 6, two toilets, 
world's of locker space, 
large aft cockpit, spa- 
cious sunny deckhouse. 
Hot water, shower and 
fishing equipment can 
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HERE COMES THE SHOWBOAT/ 


@ If you were not among the admiring thousands 
who inspected the new 1947 Matthews "38" at the 
National Motor Boat Show last month, by all means 
send for the new, free, 4-color catalog describing 
this new beauty. 


Yachtsmen from all points of the compass ac- 
claimed her the finest Matthews 38" ever shown 
... and the low price has surprised everyone! 


THE MATTHEWS CO. 
PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
DEALERS FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


In Miami: Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Boulevard 


cruise: ... ye@lk: tin *s “Betis. 
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engines have on marine power plants of the next decade? Will 
jet propulsion ever become practical in boats? 

He | may we expect in the way of new equipment, new 
styling 


These and countless other questions come to mind as we 
look at the advances and experiments already made in the first 
postwar stock boats. As yet, there has been insufficient time for 
conclusive answers. We look forward to studying the new 
trends and to reporting them when they have taken shape more 
clearly. One thing is certain at this time. Although the 1930s 


‘witnessed an unparalleled advance, there is no dearth of new 


ideas and there are stirrings of interesting and far reaching 
developments yet to come. The end is not yet in sight. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 40) 


so much undue personal publicity that his entry would have 
to be disqualified, retroactively. Or am I being unnecessarily 
optimistic? : 


As a matter of fact, the Lee Rail Vikings have other fish to 
fry. And, in case the T.Y.C.’s blast was aimed in-our direction, 
I wish to say that the Vikings have not at any time been guilty 
of attempting to gain wndue personal or business publicity. 
All we want is publicity — and prizes. Right now we are work- 
ing on an idea put forward by Boyd Hill, of Honolulu, who is a 
man after my own heart since he writes that he’ll sue if I don’t 
adopt his nefarious scheme and appoint him to high rank in our 
organization. Simply stated, Boyd is going to pal up with a 
feller named Joe Doakes and force fouls in afternoon racing. 
“In this manner,” says he, ‘we can eliminate, in any race, 
anybody. we want to and only put one of ourselves out even 


if things go wrong. Under normal circumstances our two voices - 


before a race committee will outweigh the evidence of our 


victim, particularly if he is one of these simple, honest guys.” 
What gets me is that nobody has ever thought of this before! 


Albert P. Armour, of Forest Hills, L. I., favored me with a 
Christmas card illustrating and describing in painless 
his Utopian Schooner Yacht Alpha. When I saw that this vessel 
was a schooner with a Noah’s Ark superimpesed upon her, and 
upon that a widow’s walk, and abaft it a blue-and-white striped 
awning and a three-inch semi-automatic gun in place of a 
steering wheel I immediately wrote hini and asked if I could go 
around the world with him as navigator. I remarked admiringly 
that the absence of any steering mechanism would promote 
cordial relations between skipper and helmsmen and merely 
stipulated that I wasn’t to be obliged to work in the cold light 
of dawn or the hot glare of the noonday sun. Mr. Armour 
signed me on at once, and reassured me about the whole tire- 
some business of steering and navigating a world-girdling 
Utopian yacht. Said he: “The steering mechanism is absolutely 
hidden from view and works through a thermostat directly 
under the widow’s walk. If, as navigator, you desire to lush the 
morning air you may do so from there, but even that is un- 
necessary. The thermostat is set normally between 70° and 80°; 
if you approach too cold a climate, the ship will head for the 
nearest 70° zone, or vice versa if too warm. Radar will prevent 
collisions. If an approaching vessel is directly on your course, 
it will register and simultaneously turn the wheel of an ap- 
proaching vessel, up to and more than four points if necessary, 
so as not to cause you any undue annoyance. If, on the other 
hand, fishing is the selected sport of the day, by putting the 
apparatus in reverse it will steer the ship to the nearest school 
of edible fish.” The originator and designer of this Utopian Ark 
hinted of many other gadgets and mechanisms to relieve the 
tedium of sailing, but that was like pouring candied syrup on 
a cake of maple sugar. He had already sold me with the promise, 
“No taxes, no bills, no Government spending, no chaos, no 
strife and cares unending.” 
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BEFORE YOU BUY... 
: Before you buy a new engine in the 90 to 100 horsepower 
SE range, check to make sure it haS*these important design fea- 
bi 6: tures. The drive-end flywheel and other modern developments 
listed mean greater dependability, economy and performance. 


, yar — They are typical of the engineering that makes the new Flag- 


ship “90” one of the smoothest and quietest marine engines. 


Scores of Flagships are going into new and old boats every 
Featutes! week. Parts and service available everywhere. See your local 
ngine dealer for full details, or write Flagship Engine Company, 


Lynch Cove, Baltimore 22, Md. 








Ths 
ENGINES 


DRIVE-END FLYWHEEL. A Flagship innovation that cuts 
down vibration and torsional strains. 


VIBRATION ELIMINATOR. Exclusive with Flagship. 


EXTRA HEAVY CRANKSHAFT. Balanced dynamically 
and statically (50% heavier than ordinary shafts). 


TUBULAR SHEAR RUBBER MOUNTS. The newest type 
found only in the most advanced types of engine. 


ALUMINUM ALLOY TIMING GEARS provide long life, 
silent operation. 


ELECTRO-MATCHED METALS to retard corrosion from 
sea water. 


INDIVIDUAL PORTING. One exhaust, and one inlet port 
for each cylinder. Smoother running, no starved cyl- 
inders. 


WATER DISTRIBUTION TUBE, within the block, elimi- 
nates hot spots. 


TOOL STEEL VALVE INSERTS, used by leading aletals 
and other engine manufacturers, insure longer life, 
better performance. 











HIGH TORQUE. Camshaft and timing designed to give - 
high torque throughout the cruising range. 


DUAL LUBRICATION. Separate housing for crankshaft 
and gears keeps engine and gear lubricants cleaner. 


BALL-BEARING WATER PUMP. Lubricant sealed in at 
factory. Oil resistant rubber impeller. 


SILENT V-BELT GENERATOR DRIVE 
ENGINE TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 
FLAME ARRESTOR ON “NO-DRIP’’ CARBURETOR 


PRESSURE LUBRICATION through drilled passages to all 
main points. 


VOLTAGE AND CURRENT REGULATOR protects system, 
maintains constant charge in battery. 


FULL-LENGTH WATER JACKETS allow cooling all the 
way ‘round each cylinder. 


EMERGENCY FUEL PUMP PRIMER, easy to use, helps 
clear line in case of obstruction by foreign matter. 


STRAIGHT FLOW MANIFOLD, flanged each end for 
straight through cleaning. 










TELEPHONES 
WHITEHALL 4-7280-1-2 


NILSEN & MILLS 


-Sail-Makers 


73 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Distributors: 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE 1 _ Stainless Steel 





WALL ROPE WORKS + Yacht Rope 

















" DESIGNED for all to enjoy, the DART pram is so light, so easy to , 
handle that even a child could use it in complete safety. The 

DART: Aluminum hull, rust proof, warp proof. Rot proof con- 

struction, durable. 2 sep- 
arate flotation tanks. You'll 
enjoy the DART’s 3 fun- 
packed models! 
















the MARKET-TESTED DART 
8'-foot Aluminum Prom 






Compact, Easy to Transport! 
BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO. 


10 W. 13 St., N. Y. 
North Atlantic distributors 
NOTE: Other distributorships 
available! 


hoes Send for 
Ps RATION “DART Folder 
MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND “— 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS ON 
NYLON SAILS 


(Continued from page 51) 


The nylon is elastic and there is an inescapable tendency for 
nylon sails to have more draft in heavy weather, and less in 
light weather. The disadvantage of this can be minimized by 
the methods outlined, and the inherent advantages of the 
lighter weight and greater slipperiness probably more than 
offset the disadvantages. 

Regarding price, during the 1946 season nylon sails were 
somewhat more expensive than the best grade of cotton sails, 
although this differential was not universally accepted. There 
was so little top grade cotton available that its fair market 
value was a matter of some conjecture. At this writing, there 
seems to be little, if any, price differential between the best 
grade nylon and the best grade cotton sails. 

For large boats, heavier weights will have to be developed. 
This problem is being worked on now. Hand stitching will 
certainly be desirable for ocean-going sails and for storm sails. 
At the moment, the material being more difficult to handle, 
hand stitching does not seem practicable, at least from the 
standpoint of expense. 

In the present state of development, the biggest question that 
remains unanswered is what ultimate life to expect from nylon - 
sails. As is the case with cotton sails, stitching may be the first 
thing to go but a sail can be restitched if necessary. The actual 
end of any sail is when the material itself becomes too weak to 
hold stitching. In the case of cotton, this end point is probably 
the result of two primary causes of disintegration. First and 
most obvious is mildew. This is pretty generally understood and 
the damage may be seen in the discoloration that is created. 
The second cause, less generally realized, is the tendency of 
sunlight to disintegrate cotton fibers. It would depend on the 
condition under which a cotton sail was used as to what portion 
of the ultimate breakdown was caused by mildew fiber rot and 
what portion caused by breakdown resulting from exposure to 
sun. In the case of nylon, it is pretty obvious that the disintegra- 
tion resulting from mildew is virtually non-existent. However, 
the disintegration resulting from exposure to sun will have to be 
reckoned with. It is still anybody’s guess as to just what limita- 
tion this will put on the ultimate life of a nylon sail. 

To summarize, it would appear that, up to the range for 
which material is now available, nylon sails have numerous 
advantages.which make them appear desirable. As to how long 
they will really last, time alone will tell. It appears certain that 
they are free from mildew, but whether the stitching will cut 
out more rapidly, whether nylon sails will harden up or in some 
way disintegrate as the result of sunlight, or whether they will. 
be eaten by Japanese beetles or if there will be some other prob- 
lem that cannot now be anticipated, are questions that the 
future alone can answer. 


‘THE SEAMY SIDE OF CRUISING 


(Continued from page 45) 


channel and around Great Stirrup Cay without further mis- 
adventure and, the wind still blowing hard, were streaking it for 
Nassau with the Berry Islands to leeward of us, much too close 
for comfort. Daylight dawned and, as we heaved a sigh of relief 
and glanced around, I said: ‘‘Don’t look now but two strands of 
the main sheet have parted and the third is about to go!” We 
finished the race all right but if the light of day had come a 
few minutes later, it would have seen us charging down on the 
reefs having a merry time getting a tackle on the main boom 
and trying to claw off shore. 

In baring the seamy side of my past, it is not my wish to dis- 
courage anybody from offshore cruising. It is, rather, my hope 
that by pointing to only a few pitfalls the newcomer will recog- 
nize the value of experience. If you aren’t experienced yourself, 
start out with somebody who is. You can learn, if you will keep 
your eyes open and your imagination roving, from little mishaps 
to avoid major casualties. You don’t have to be shipwrecked to 
avoid shipwreck. You don’t have to die of thirst to learn the 
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The NEW Eastern Inter-Club 


LATEST ONE-DESIGN CLASS 





Sponsored by groups at Sachem’s Head and 
Pine Orchard the first 10 boats of the new 
Eastern Inter-Club Class have been delivered 
to their owners. 





This new organization is promoting this class 

throughout the eastern seaboard and the 

Great Lakes. An additional fleet of these boats 

is to be built by the Mystic Shipyard, West 

Mystic, Conn., for those who may be inter-- 
ested, either as individuals or in groups. 


Thirty-five feet overall, 23’ on the water, 7’ 2” 
beam and 5’ draft, these boats have proven 
ideal for racing, afternoon sailing, and have 
comfortable accommodations, with galley and 
ice box, for overnight cruising. Their all- 
around utility is greatly enhanced by the in- 
stallation of an inboard auxiliary engine, a 
feature unique in boats of this type. 


Built of the very finest materials throughout, 
and with expert craftsmanship, they are the 
fulfillment of a long-standing need. Smart, 
fast, and perfectly balanced, they are not only 
handsome but also have shown themselves to 
be excellent seaboats. 
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PHILIP L. RHODES 








11 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 





prime importance of safeguarding your water supply. You don’t 
have to be murdered by a madman to appreciate the wisdom 
of choosing your cruising mates with care. But you do have to 
be stung“by a hornet before you have sense enough to keep 
away from hornets’ nests. 

Suppose, to end this article on a realistic note, you were 
cruising with one shipmate who in the dead of night and the 
turmoil of a stormy sea, fell overboard and was lost. Suppose, 
in his frenzied attempt to stay aboard, he grabbed the binnacle 
and took it and the compass with him. And suppose you were 
hundreds of miles from land with no spare compass, because 
your previous shipmate had accidentally taken your pocket 
compass with him when he left. Would you have the savvy to 
follow the sun up to its meridian transit next day and, by getting 
the approximate direction of south, judge from that the approx- 
imate direction of the seas? And would you steer by them, 
checking by the stars at night or heaving to when the sea was 
disordered and the sky overcast, letting draw again when you 
were reasonably certain of your course? And could you make 
your landfall when and where you expected it? 

Neither could I, but Captain Voss did because he was one of 
the most experienced small-boat sailors who ever sailed. 


CRUISING THE GONAVE GULF 


(Continued from page 59) 


visited it in 1930 when cruising with Bobby Somerset in Nifia. 
While fjordlike in appearance, there are orchids to be found 
ashore. 

Directions: Favor the north, or Bec du Marsouin Peninsula, 
shore, coming in on soundings with Mount See (easily identified 
as the most prominent peak) bearing W XS until abeam of the 
cemetery east of the town of Gran Boucan. The recommended 
anchorage is behind Rum Cay which is shown on the chart and 
simple to recognize; head for its white cliffs, altering course to 
the southward at a distance of about a mile to avoid the reef 


making out from its southeast corner. There is plenty of water on 
the south side of the island. We went into the second cove and 
anchored in 10 fathoms; later, on sounding, we found 3 fathoms 
to within a few yards of shore. It is so well protected that little 
scope is necessary. 

Many shy ‘“‘sea gulls” will hover in crude hewn canoes. They 
are eager to barter. Following a request for a few limes, we were 
deluged with hundreds as all scattered to find them. The Bay is 
large enough — and at the same time protected enough — to 
offer unparalleled possibilities for exploration by sailing dinghy. 


The next harbor is behind Great Cayemites Island, only ten . 


miles further along. It can be entered from either east or west 
and is covered by detailed chart H.O. 2759. We were unable to 
visit Cayemites but Sherman Hoyt remembers it to be just as 
pleasant as Baradaires. 


Twenty miles beyond is the open roadstead harbor of Jeremie, 


_ the last town of any size on the southern peninsula. It has an 


extremely bad reputation with all local trading captains and had 
best be avoided during the winter months. Here the northers 
strike down through the Windward Passage and a heavy sea 
can build quickly. One day while we lay in Port au Prince en- 
joying perfect February weather, several boats were being 
driven ashore at Jeremie, just about 100 miles away. Actually, 
Jeremie is so far to the westward as to be beyond the protective 
limits of the Gonave Gulf. By exercising proper caution, it can 
safely be entered for stores; of course, should the weather re- 
main good, it would be safe indefinitely. 

While Jeremie is the end of the Gulf, it is far from being the 
end of Haitian cruising. There is a magnificent coastline run- 
ning westward to Cape Dame Marie, curving southward to 
Cape Tiburon, southeasterly to Point Abacou, to indent behind 
Vache Island into the wonderful Aux Cayes Bay with its galaxy 
of protected harbors, and to continue on towards the east and 
the Dominican Republic. The going can be rugged but it is 
worth while. 


Haiti, in other words, is a cruiser’s paradise. Try it. 
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MARINE ENGINE OPERATION 


(Continued from page 69) 


meter shows “discharge” after the ignition switch is turned off, 
the cut-out is probably stuck closed. Sometimes a rap with a 
screwdriver handle on the cover will jar. the contact open. If 
dirt or oil have accumulated inside, a few drops of penetrating 
oil will ordinarily free the vibrator. 

The faster a generator goes, the more current it produces. 
This is limited in one of two ways. Some generators have a third 
brush built in and positioned so that, when the magnetic field 
gets too great, this third brush will ground out excess field 
current. In principle, it is like the overflow pipe on a water tank 
to drain off the level before it overflows. The third brush may 
be rotated within limits by first loosening the set screw which 
holds it. Moving the brush in the direction of armature rotation 
will increase charging rate and moving it in the ec direc- 
tion will decrease the charging rate. 

On generators not equipped with third brush antichics a 
separate current regulator must be installed between generator 
and ammeter. This is a vibrating type relay switch which 
grounds out excess current when a predetermined limit has been 
reached. While more delicate than a third brush, the external 
regulator permits more accurate control at top speeds. Current 
regulators are ordinarily coupled with voltage regulators to keep 
the battery from becoming overcharged when lights, etc., are 
not used enough. Both of these units are similar in operation; 
neither should be adjusted without special testing apparatus. 

Generator brushes are made of soft material, so they require 
periodic replacement. They are also sensitive to dirt and oil. 
Brushes are available in sets to fit the particular model genera- 
tor, since they vary in size and type of brush holder. To fit the 
contact surface of the brush perfectly to the armature, a strip 
of fine sandpaper, backed to the curve of the armature, can 
form the concave face of the brush. After doing this, blow out 





any sand grit. Don’t use emery paper, since the metal particles 
will damage the generator armature. 


On belt-driven generators, the drive should be just tight _ 


‘ enough to prevent slipping. On engines. where the water pump 


is driven off the generator, the additional load requires a little 
more tension than when the generator alone is driven. A new 
belt should be inspected frequently during the first few hours of 
operation in case it stretches or works down into the sheaves of 
the pulleys. 


Magneto 


A magneto is really a combination distributor, coil and 
generator without a storage battery. By this elimination of the 
battery, a magneto-equipped engine has a greater degree of 
dependability, particularly in boats which are used infrequently, 
such as life boats, or in tropical climates where the life of a 
storage battery is far shorter than in temperate latitudes. On the 
other hand, an engine dependent on magneto ignition must do- 
without electric starting and running lights unless an auxiliary 
generator is provided. Some engines have both battery and mag- 
neto ignition with duplicate spark plugs for greater reliability. 


Cranking Motor 


On most installations, the starter is equipped with a solenoid 
switch so that the full voltage necessary for its operation will 
not have to be wired through the instrument panel; the button 
at the pilot station merely draws enough current to actuate 
a magnet which in turn closes the cranking motor circuit. In 
case this secondary circuit fails, the solenoid switch can be 
manually operated by a direct contact button (usually pro- 
tected by a dust cap which must be unscrewed). Like the gen- 
erator, the cranking motor brushes wear down in time and must 
be replaced in like manner. 

There are various patent devices whereby the cranking motor 
contacts, starts and releases the engine, such as the Bendix 
drive, over-riding clutch and the Dyer drive. The object is to 
have the drive pinion on the cranking motor shaft engage with 











Design No. 309 32’ 6’’ x 10’ x 2’ 6” 


This able boat is a development of the seaworthy lobster and fishing 
boats which have worked off the Maine Coast for many years. 

Soundly built for the years with oak frames and keel, you may have 
your choice of cedar or fir planking, bronze or galvanized fastenings, 
Monel or bronze shaft, and various power installations. Her transom, 
deckhouse and trim are of solid mahogany and mahogany plywood. 


With cruising accommodations for four, her forward and large after 
cockpits make her ideal for family use and sport fishing. Standard 
Renee A 0 NG Sine Senn Senne wee Sere soe SOF 
15 knots. Write for particulars. 


Designed and Built by 
SOUTHWEST BOAT CORP. 


SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
Also Builders of 42’ Sport and Party Fishermen 
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+ New Type Micro Precision Switch. Sparkproof. 
®° New Positive cam action switch actuator—easy 
to adjust. Sway-proof. 


> Totally enclosed float, float rod and switch in one 
integral bronze assembly to protect working seated 
and. assure positive action. 

>. Pump interior Semplanaly machined to improve 
efficiency. 


> Pumps 560 gallons per hour at 2 ft., 380 gallons 
per hour at.5 ft. 


Will pump water over 9 feet: 

Requires only 40 watts—a light battery load. 

Keeps bilge pumped out without attention. 

Oversize long hour motor—oilless bearings— 

sparkproof. Available in 6, 12, 32, and 110 Volts. 

10 sq. in. screen keeps dirt out — prevents 

clogging. 

> All bronze construction except motor. 

> Beautiful grey-green instrument finish. 

» Regular and short models available to fit any 
space. 


v3.7 ¥ 
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An exceptionally sturdy complete pumping unit designed for dependable service on 
all sail and motor boats. Unlike many bilge pumps which are simply a shaft hole drilled 
in a casting and driven by a small motor, this pump contains two long oilless bear- 
ings with an auxiliary oil wick in the body and is operated by a motor of approxi- 
mately double the power commonly used. All parts are produced by interchangeable 
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199-114 WEST WILSON AVENUE NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 





Ask yotir dealer or jobber for 
the correct model for your 
boat, or write us for descrip- 
tive literature and prices. 
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~ YACHTING 


a ring gear on the flywheel as the motor starts to rotate and, 
after the engine has taken hold, permit it to return to a neutral 
position. On the Bendix drive, there is a heavy coil spring to 
cushion the shock on the dead start; this sometimes snaps 
from metal fatigue and, if this happens, the cranking motor will 
spin around ineffectually. On both the Bendix and Dyer drives, 
there is a helical sleeve on which the drive pinion slides. This 
sometimes gets stuck from grease and dirt to the extent that the 
pinion will not mesh with the ring gear. Or it may keep the 
pinion from returning to neutral, allowing the pinion to hit 
against the ring gear with consequent likelihood of stripping. 
If this sleeve gets gummy, use penetrating oil or some solvent 
like carbon tetrachloride. 

Both generators and cranking motors suffer more tosis over- 
oiling than underoiling. Some are equipped with sealed bearings, 
good for the normal life of the engine; others have oilers or 
grease cups. Never apply oil elsewhere. 


Battery 


Because the cranking motor draws heavily on the storage 
battery during the short time it is in motion, the battery should 
be installed as close to the engine as possible, connected with 


- battery cable of sufficient size to carry the full load. Be sure 


that the battery is grounded in conformity with the wiring 
diagram because an improperly grounded battery will damage 
the current regulator and reverse the polarity of the generator. 
The positive terminal of a battery i is always ne than the 
negative terminal. 

Most gasoline engines t use either 6 or 12 volts; diesels often 
have a 32 volt system. While distilled water is the purest, any 
clean fresh water can be used if kept in glass -or non-metallic 
containers. Don’t use well water or sea water, because the 
mineral salts in solution will leave deposits.on the cells. The 
proper specific gravity of batteries in temperate climates is 
1.275. Keep a hydrometer aboard for this purpose; don’t short 
circuit the terminals with a pair of pliers to see if you've got a 
hot spark. 

Loose fitting terminals of the high tension wires, from coil to 
distributor and from distributor to the spark plugs, are a com- 
mon source of trouble. A little manipulation with a pair of pliers 
can remedy a loose high tension wire. Permanent connections 
should all be soldered, using electrician’s solder. Adequate wir- 
“ing, proper insulation and tight connections all add up to safety 
in the boat. Confine the sparks to the distributor and. plugs, 

(To be continued) Cae coil 


RIVERS OF THE EVERGLADES obi 


(Continued from:page 48) = a 

most outlet, wide, deep and scenic, with its chief beauty lying 
in the stateliness of the forest through which‘it flows for several 
miles. Towering trees of cypress, mahogany, black mangrove, 
lignum vitae and Florida rubber darken the river with shadows 
cast by their lofty plumage. At intervals the shaded mouths of 
tributary streams, dim-and mysterious, open into the forest. 
Billowy green islets stand on’mangrove stilts in the middle of 
the fairway. 

At Tarpon Bay, about ten miles from the coast, where Shark 
and Harney merge, we saw the first yacht we had met since 
leaving Everglades. Two accompanying guide boats were troll- 
ing for tarpon. A short distance farther we entered a stream so 
narrow that the mangroves on-either side brushed our hull 
repeatedly. So it continued for a half mile before broadening,out 
into a river of respectable casting width. Once more we were on: 
the fringe of the Everglades. 

After our angling orgy in Broad, Shark River fishing proved 


| an anticlimax. There were tarpon and snook around but, instead 


of their coming to look for us, we now had to go out and do the 
searching. 

An incident during our stay in Shark might have had serious 
consequences to Libby’s safety and Coquina’s continued exist- 
ence had it not been for prompt action on her part, She was 
alone in the cruiser one morning. Barney and I were fishing a 
creek about three miles away and having a tough time of it 
because of the wind, a stiff southwester, hot and humid, that 
ripped across the ’Glades. 
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Scripps Motor Company * 5817 Lincoln Avenue * Detroit 8, Michigao 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE MARINE ENGINES FOR OVER 40 YEARS 




















... from California’s finest 
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Join the 
400 CLASS 
An aristocrat wherever “top- 
notch” boats assemble. 


A consistent Class C winner 
this summer. 


28’ 10Y2"' l.0.0.: 22 6" I.w.l:; 
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Write for booklet and price, 
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ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 
Now Available 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother—Faster Drying 
Ancreased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life—Hard Finish—Saves Fuel 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 52 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 














YACHTING 


Barney was the first to notice smoke pluming upward far to 
the south of us. “’Glade fire,” he remarked, but we gave it little 
thought. A few minutes later, I looked again. The base of the 
plume had spread over a wide area, with the crest towering sky- 
ward and ominously bent in our direction. 

“That fire is travelling fast,” I said. ‘Maybe we had better 
start back for Coquina.” Barney started the outboard and 
opened it wide. Standing on the forward thwart, I studied the 
rolling smoke over the tops of the mangroves. Through openings 
in the foliage, I could see the saw grass bent flat in the wind. 
Apparently the fire, if it spread this far, would pass to the west 
of us. It was roaring along directly toward Coguina. 

In a ’Glade fire the flames are not the only things that en- 
danger life. Dense, acrid, stifling smoke clings to the ground 
and rolls far ahead of the flames in a wave miles wide. To a 
person caught in its path it can well mean suffocation. 

Libby, I knew, could not weigh Coquina’s big anchor but at 
least she was familiar with the operation of the boat. What 
worried me most was that the gasoline was shut off at the tank, 
and of this she was possibly unaware. 

The last two miles seemed like eternity to Barney and me 
although the outboard was churning its best. Ahead of us the 
river was blotted out in a pall of smoke. To windward, as we 
approached the swirling mass, I could see flames leaping and 
racing towards the river. Then the smoke closed in around us, 
erasing everything except an occasional flicker of lurid orange 
through the gloom or a glimpse of burning grass fluttering past 
us. My eyes began to smart and my lungs wheezed. 

Suddenly Barney let out a yell. One squint ahead to where 
he was pointing and I added my shout of relief to his. Out of the.- 
murk with a foot-high bone in her teeth raced Coguina, with 
Libby blinking at the wheel. 

“Put me aboard,” I wheezed to Barney, “‘and then get the 
skiff out of here.” He spun her on a dime and eased the bow in 
towards the cruiser’s quarter. Motioning Libby to keep going, 
I scrambled headlong into the cockpit. 

A few minutes later both boats were in the clear. Libby’s eyes 
were bleary and streaming tears. Her breathing sounded like a 
worn-out duck caller. On the forward deck a folded tarpaulin 
smoldered, and Barney climbed up mechanically to douse water 
on it. Nowhere else could I find any signs of fire. 

“How did you manage it?” I gasped to Libby. 

“T was below,” she said, “‘and didn’t see the fire until I 


‘smelled smoke. The next thing I knew, it was all around me. It 


made me sort of panicky, but I remembered to tie a life pre- 
server to the anchor rode before I threw the whole coil over- 
board. Then I turned on that gadget by the gas tank and started 
the engine and here I am.” 


A TRAILER FOR A 17-FOOT BOAT 


(Continued from page 66) 


tail light. In any event, you will need a license plate. The latter 
may be secured from your motor vehicle bureau, like an auto- 
mobile license. It can simply be screwed to the after cross frame 
with wood screws. If you need a tail light you have two alter- 
natives. If you will tow after dark only occasionally and not for 
long periods, you may find an ordinary flashlight with a red 
lens, secured to the framework by a bicycle lamp holder, suffi- 
cient. However, if you are planning to do more extensive night 
driving, it will probably pay you to connect your tail light to 
the battery in your car. This can be done by running rubber 
covered wire from the tail light unit on the trailer (another 
Sears, Roebuck item) along the frame and shaft to a two- 
pronged plug which will have its mate connected to the tail 
light circuit on your car. Tire tape or Kenyon Chafe Guard 
tape may be used to secure the wiring to the metal parts while 
regulation insulated staples will suffice to carry the wire along 
the wooden frame. A couple of red reflectors should also be 
screwed to the rear of the trailer — one at either side. 

All the woodwork and the shaft were given two coats of flake 
aluminum primer. The axle and springs were painted with 
black asphaltum paint, and the wheels were well sanded and 
given two coats of dark blue automobile enamel. The final 
result had a pleasing appearance of being neat and efficient. 
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A useful adjunct to the trailer is a small roller unit which 
was made from another lawn mower roller which I mounted 
in a frame made from two short pieces of 2’ X 3” fir and a 
couple of spacer pieces. Placing this on the ground behind the 
trailer and rolling the bow of the boat up on it before it touches 
the aftermost roller on the trailer, aids greatly in getting the 
boat aboard. It is also helpful in launching. 

An improvement that I would like to have on this trailer would 
be a simple form of winch for hauling the boat aboard single- 
handed. So far, I have always had at least one man to help me 
but, if one were doing it alone, a winch or a block and fall would 
be almost a necessity for a boat weighing 300 pounds or more. 

For short hauls, it is satisfactory to carry your spars atop 
the car but I feel that for longer trips it would be worth while 
working out some form of spar rack to be mounted on the 
trailer. 

I kept. a pretty accurate record of the cost of this job and 
found that all materials (including the wheels, axle and springs) 
and all outside labor came to about $45.00. Not too bad’ when 
you consider the convenience of having your boat at home 
to work on during the winter and spring. 


CANAL ZONE YACHT CLUB 


ORGANIZED 


p> The mines have been swept, all war-time sailing restrictions | 
removed, and the newly organized Balboa (Canal Zone) Y.C. 
is ready to welcome all cruising people at the Crossroads of the 
World. 

Most deep water cruising men and women eventually find 
their way to the Isthmus of Panama. In the past have come 
Harry Pigeon, Capt. Drake, Irving Johnson, Gerbault, Robin- 
son and scores of others. The 60’ schooner Salee out of Washing- 
ton, D. C., bound for Seattle, Dick Hoyt and W. T. Hoyt, 
brothers and owners, picked up three Canal Zonians for crew 
and sailed early in October. Their original crew had returned 
to school at the University of California. The plans were to 
stand out to sea about 600 miles and make the long haul to 
Seattle non-stop. 3 

Early in November the 56’ schooner Loafer, from Los Angeles, 
departed for Tahiti and points west. Thé Loafer had aboard Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Wiser and one Costa Rican crew member. They 
started almost a year ago and lived up to the name of Loafer 
by making leisurely stopovers at Zihuatenejo, Acapulco, .La 
Union, Salvador; Puntarenas, Costa Rica; Cocos Island and 
Balboa. The Loafer, powered by an 86 hp. diesel, has a freezing 
unit for 100 pounds of meat in addition to a regular electric 
refrigerator and in general appeared -fully able to meet the 
challenge of the Pacific. 

Now in port is the 52’ Danish yawl Nordkaperen, out of Co- 
penhagen bound around the world. The Nordkaperen, with racy 
lines and plenty of canvas, averaged 514 knots in her trans- 
Atlantic passage. Stops were made at Madeira, and St. Thomas. 
The ship was built in Stettin, Germany, in 1905. During the 
war she was hauled out but does not appear to have suffered 
from the prolonged inactivity. Aboard are Capt. Karl Nielsen, 
Knud Larsen, Poul Larsen, Danes, and William Schell, Cali- 
fornian. Nordkaperen carries the burgee of the Royal Danish 
Y.C., She is the fifth ship from that club to start trans-Atlantic 
cruises since the war and the second to make it. From Balboa 
Nordkaperen will go to the Galapagos, Tahiti, and westward. 

The Balboa yacht anchorage has been taken over by the 
Balboa Y.C. The present fleet is composed of 52 boats, about 
evenly divided between power and sail. Guest moorings, lockers 
and showers in the club rooms are free to the cruising man or 
woman. In the Gulf of Panama are some fifty islands within 
60 miles of Balboa and every week a dozen or more yachts 
visit them. 

The Panama Canal Y.C. at Cristobal remained active 
throughout the war although offshore cruising was taboo. A 
plan mo ae tg oe rea to meet postwar growth was 
recently launched. active, though seldom hosts to cruising 
yachts, are Pedro Miguel Y.C. in Miraflores Lake, adjacent to JOYS BROS. CO. 
the Miraflores locks of the Canal, and the Gatun Y.C., on 129 N. Water St. Milwaukee 2,, Wis. 
Gatun Lake. Cartes W. Kine 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> Further efforts are being made by local yachtsmen and the 
U. S. Engineers to develop small boat facilities. Hearings were 
held by the War Department in Eureka, Point Arena and San 
Rafael, to outline and develop small boat and light craft vessel 
shelters from Marin County to Shelter Cove at the northern 
boundary of California. Under consideration are a harbor of 
refuge at Point Arena, a harbor between Bodega Bay and Fort 
Bragg and one between Fort Bragg and Humboldt Bay. 


> With beautiful Angel Island in San Francisco Bay declared 
surplus by the War Department, the California Marine Parks 
Association, largely through the efforts of Secretary M. A. 
Cremer, has instituted a serious movement to obtain this island 
for a state park, providing water and docking facilities and rec- 
reational areas ashore. Located just across Racoon Straits from 
two of the most prominent San Francisco yacht clubs and acces- 


‘| sible to all, such a park would offer great facilities and real 


privileges to the bay yachtsmen. 


p> A bare ten miles from this location, a new yacht club with 
berthing facilities and seven feet of water at low tide has been es- 
tablished on the east. side of Point San Pablo and ‘named the 
San Pablo Y.C. This organization has issued an invitation to all 
yachtsmen to utilize its facilities. This location offers a much- 
needed berthing area in the sometimes long stretches of water 
between San Francisco and Vallejo. 

Almost directly across San Pablo Bay from this spot, Myron 
Spaulding, naval architect, has obtained property and estab- 
lished a boat yard for the construction of a class of new cutters 
which he has designed. These are approximately 35’ over. all, 
with a 25” water line length and approximately 9 9” beam. ‘They 
will draw around 5’ 6”, The class is as’yet unnamed. No repair 
work is contemplated at this time. 


> What is probably the finest and most neglected of all small 
‘boat’ anchorages in northern California is again receiving: at- 
tention from the C.S.M.P. Association and the T.I.C.Y.A. 
The former of these two organizations met recently with the 
San Franciseo, Park. Commission, asking it to provide visitor’s 
floats and temporary anchorage permits at Aquatic Park. Since 
being vacated by the Navy, these fine facilities, both shoreside 
and. inthe lagoon, have been unused. San Francisco at present 
offers no guest facilities to visiting yachtsmen, except those 
meager ones extended by the San Francisco Municipal Harbor 
and the St: Francis Y.C. Aquatic Park offers an admirable solu- 
tion to this rather distressing discourtesy. Sig, 


> Further small boat developments at ‘the Aeolian and Corin- 
thian Y.C. have stimulated the appearance of from 12 to 15 El 
Toros, sailing each Sunday at these two locations. The Coyote 
Point Y.C., having installed a small boat rainy is anticipating 
similar activity among its small craft. 


> In the delta region, the U.S. Engineers are dredging the 
mouth of the San Joaquin deep water channel and the easterly 
end of the turning basin at the Port of Stockton. Small boat 
mooring facilities are to be further increased at the upper end of 
the turning basin. 


> The P.I.Y.A. moved to join the California State Marine 
Parks Association. . .. Yachtsmen petitioned the Navy to 


remove the restrictions off California city, and it looks as though 
there will be a race for the Tipton Trophy next year....A 
Honolulu Race with 25 starters, eight of which are already en- 
tered from San Francisco, promises a 1947 season pi red re- 
plete with cruising activity competition. 
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Built by Graves of Marblehead 


~_C, Raymond Hunt Design ° 


by Chetes 


- For Men Who Know Boats Best . . . The 
unusual hull design of the Huntform 371 is a recently- 

-. perfected step ahead in powerboat design.. It com- 
bines: the easy speed and relative dryness of the 
Vee-bottom with the seaworthiness and freedom from 
pounding characteristic of; the round, bottom., Wide- 
spread acceptance of the Huntform: 37! by, distin- 
guished yachtsmen attests its satisfactory qualities. 


Family Boat ... Equipped with an. unusually 
deep and roomy self-bailing cockpit with high coam- 
ings, it’s an ideal boat when there are children in: the 
party.. You. know. they’re safe in. a, Huntform .37Y2 
regardless of the weather. 


Yacht Tender ... The Huntform ‘3% is, ideal 
as a yacht tender, too. There’s plenty. of power to 
tow. your own boat—or a whole fleet—to port after 
the race ....She’s a fine mother ship for. inter-club 
regattas. 


Sport Fisherman ...\n a Huntform 37% you 
go where the stripers are running regardless of wind 
and weather. Plenty of room to stow fishing gear... 
accommodations below for an extended trip, too. 








SPECIFICATIONS ae 
L.O.A2-37%7"": Beam: 10’ 4””. 
L.W.L.: 35’ 10” Drafti.2’ 1114” 


Speed: 22.7 m.p.h. With 141 h.p. 
Chrysler Marine Engine . 











Write us for further particulars, or better still, arrange for a demon- 
stration. and judge the performance of the Huntform 3742 for 
yourself. Send for information on other Huntform motorboats: The 
Huntform 21... The Huntform 28... The Huntform 37'4-foot 
twin-screw cabin cruiser. 





C. Raymond Hunt Design ° 
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Built by Graves of Marblehead 


a Chote 


Tried and Accepted I 46 “210's within a radius 
of 8 miles of Marblehead . ... 12 at Cohasset, Massa- 
chusetts ... 11 at York Harbor, Maine ... 6 at New- 
port, Rhode Island ...210’s at Buzzards Bay, Long 
Island Sound, Great Lakes area... + 210's from 
Maine. to Honolulu. # 


* 


“Of Course There's a Réason! It's a lot of 


boat at a reasonable price,... chosen by many of 
the country’s outstanding racing skippers .. . it’s non- 
sinkable . . . a comfortable and roomy day sailer.. . 
and it costs surprisingly little to have a 210 shipped 
to your home port. Here are a few typical freight 
rates: Cleveland $45.00; San Francisco $195.00; 
Chicago $57.00; Houston $165.00; Miami $98.00; 
Detroit $48.00. 


Why don't you, too, become a 210 skipper? 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Length Overall: 29’ 10’’ Measured Sail Area: 253 sq. ft. 
Beam: 5’ 10° Ballast (Fin keel): 1200 Ibs. 
Draft: 3’ 10” Displacement: 2400 Ibs. 




















Price $1650 
less sails, afloat:at Marblehead 
PRICE: SUBJECT‘TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
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PERFORMAN 


MOLDED 
PLYWOODS 


The new molded-plywood cea wae Lr 
uine Dunphy designs—mo nage 


-» the Dunphy factory. They 
peed ra poco Wisi = syed 

-proof because there 
wes ee folder showing the 1947 models. 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 220 Besa wis. 














Denfotth addict writes: » 


’ “t have tried all types of patented anchors in a favorite cove of mine 
down the Mexican Coast. None of them held my heavy 41’ ketch ‘Adas- 
tra’ in a storm. Rather, they acted as a good rake for the lettuce covering 
the bottom, and | wondered if your anchor would be the one and only. e 
Well, | just returned from this anchorage. It has filled in to about 15 feet 
deep and is thickly covered with lettuce. « | have never been there with- 
out weathering a storm. This time the boat never budged when laying to 
one of your 25# Mark IVs. During the storm the Danforth had buried 
itself 13 to 14 feet, down to the old solid channel bed. « Brother, | am 


a Danforth addict from now on. Also, my back thanks you for the lighter 


* ht ch — 
diene tahini sii502 (Signed) MARCUS M. CORY, San Diego, Calif. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
DANFORTH ANCHORS, 2125 Allston Way, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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_ PENGUIN PASSAGES 
By John Burroughs, I! 


> Last fall, in Washington, D. C., a Penguin was disposed of 
with considerable success for the benefit of the Corinthian Sea 


Scouts of the city to help them obtain a cruising skipjack. The . 


Penguin was built by Associated Naval Architects, boatbuilders 


‘of West Norfolk, Va. 


> The construction committee has completed its study and 
made its report, which consists of recommendations for building 
Penguins stronger and gives rigging details, originally lacking. 
If any one building his own wants additional advice, Class 
Measurer Charlie Cox will be glad to help. He is the author of 
& 13-page letter of construction hints to the builders of the 
new Penguin fleet at the Urbanna Y.C. (Va.) and lives at 
65 D Elizabeth Rd., Hampton, Va. 


> The 1947 National Championship Regatta will be sponsored 
by the Hampton Y.C. (Va.) and will take place some time in 
August. 


> New regional vice-presidents have been appointed as follows: 
Paul Bechtold, 5 S. Maryland St., Port Washington, N. Y. for 
the Ist Region, embracing the waters of New York and north; 
Charles Fox, 41 Atlantic Ave., Keyport, N. J., 2nd Region, 
south of New York and north of Chesapeake Bay; Charles 
Boykin, .69 Bridge St, Hampton, Va., 3rd, Chesapeake Bay 
and south, East Coast; George Ruby, 1146 Heather 8q., 
Pasadena 6, Cal., 4th, West Coast, San Francisco Bay and 
south; and for the 6th Region, Harry Osgood, 100 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, for the Great Lakes. 


> Raymond Reckord, of Baltimore, sailed his Pink Lady this 
past summer to win the C.B.Y.R.A. High Point Trophy for 
Penguins. . . . Len Penso, of Falls Church, Va., took the 1946 
Potomac Fleet championship in Gadget. 


> First place in the Potomac River 8.A. fall series at Washing- 
ton went to Joe Krafft. He took six firsts in the first six races in 
Pluto, then, with the qualifying number of races to his credit, 
he retired from the scene to let Wirt Gill and Len Penso fight it 
out for second and third places respectively. 


> A letter from J. S. McQuilkin announces that the Alamitos 
Bay Y.C., in California, has presented a perpetual trophy to 


be sailed for by Penguins on Labor Day regattas. The same - 
club extends to all members of the P.C.D.A. the invitation to, 


sail in any race or regatta the club sponsors. Furthermore, any 
member of the Class will be welcome at the club at any time. 
McQuilkin is publisher of the Starboard Tack, a magazine for 
small boat skippers. 


> Alick P. Rose, Secretary of the Yarrowonga Y.C., Victoria, 
Australia, has been appointed Special Assistant to the President 
of the Penguin Class. Mr. Rose will be the Association’s repre- 
sentative for the Dominion of Australia, and plans for the con- 


‘struction of dinghies in Australia may be obtained directly 


from him. 


| » The Hampton Y.C. finished up its 1946 Penguin year with 


Charlie Cox in first place in Cats Paw. Second place was taken 
by Charles Boykin and third went to Jack Stevens. Cox has 
been elected Fleet Captain for the coming year. 


> The San Diego Y.C., Cal., finished up its fall series for 
Penguins on December first. The series, of three races per day 
on three days, was won by Bert Isreal in Chilly. Second place 
was taken by Kermit Seely in Sno Shu and third by Marvin 
Herrmann sailing Skidew. 


> Sea Island Skiffs, a boatbuilding company in Georgia, 
headed by Edward Dixon, Jr., bought a set of plans of the 


Penguin last year, and liked the boat so well they have decided 
to build ten more. 


PERE TREO 
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The basic cabin plan was first developed in our original 
Week-Ender. It has been widely copied but never im- 
proved. In the new Over-Niter it is continued and loosened 
up plus the addition of cockpit-fill icebox and other details. 







Designed by 
Philip L. Rhodes 




















February 15th 








March 8th (our peak period) July 3rd 16% and easier motion in a seaway. 


. onan i LN bo tt iH 

See- [ {\ 510 Boston Post Road, Mam nl New York i 

tas hea , bot Bex Tel. Mamaroneck 405 bh 
AE * 


Open Saturdays and Sundays from noon. Closed«Thursdays 


IMPORTANT The major improvements in the new Over-Niter con- 
Since it takes time to build boats properly, weare o'" appearance and performance. Longer overhangs 
unwilling to hurry construction or finish. Therefore and taller rig make a sleeker and handsomer profile. 
the following dates are essential. * Greater beam adds spaciousness below and on deck and, 
We must have order by for delivery by weeks With more draft, means stiffer performance with more 


May 29th 15% sail. All four mean greater speed under all conditions 





COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne | 


> There should be a big boom in Comets around Toronto way, 
if reports from that Canadian sailing center stack up this year. 
Rear Commodore J. F. Mitchell, of the Queen City Y.C., reports 
boats: building at Ashbridges Bay Y.C., five Comets; Toronto 
Sailing and Canoe Club, ten boats, and Queen City, 13. Forma- 
tion of these fleets would bring the Comet Class to the 100-mark 
in chartered fleets. 


> Meanwhile, there is chance of a fleet at Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C., under auspices of the Carolina Y.C. Flag Capt. Emmett 
H. Durham reports the opening of the season should see at least 
eight Comets on hand. 

And two new numbers have been issued to the growing group 
of Comets at Bogota, Colombia. They went to Carlos Ricaurte 
Samper. 


> The latest fleet on the records is No. 97, chartered in the 
name of the Seaside Park Y.C. on Barnegat Bay. This is the 
first of a number of fleets to be brought into being as a result 
of a decision in that region to give autonomy to the many 
groups now making up Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. Fleet No. 7. 
But Comet officials want to make it clear that this does not 
mean Fleet 7 is being disbanded. It remains in existence so 
long as there is a need for it. 


> The annual raid-winter regatta for Comets, to be held this 
month from the 14th to 16th in San Juan, P. R.., will see at least 
six skippers from the States competing. Entries received by Sec- 
retary Joe Fernandes up to closing time last month were from 


Ned Echeverria, Little Egg Harbor Y.C.; Eric Johanson and. 


Dr. Harold Evans, both of the Y. C. of Stone Harbor; Katharine 
Martin, Greater Wildwood Y.C.; Elizabeth Pilling, Seaside 
Park Y.C.; and Sandy Bowers, Irondequoit Y.C. Two class 
Officials are going down to serve on Club Nautico’s race 


committee. They are Dr. John Eiman, commodore of the clags, 
and Rodney T. Bonsall, executive vice president. 


> New officers for the Algonquin Y.C, Fleet at Point Pleasant, 
N. Y., are Clarence Blackwell, captain, and Thonas Driver, 
secretary. 


> Much Comet building is under way in Ohio among some of 
the best sailors in the Class. Bill Kelleher, of Lorain, reports 
that John Dusenden is building boats for Al Doane and Bob 
Bowditch. Dusenden built the highly successful Three Chips 
and Four Chips, both winners in their day. Bob Kromer also 
is hard at work on boats for Kelleher’s brother and for O. E. M. 
Keller, of Toledo. Keller is régional vice president of the Class 
and an old hand at championship regattas. 


> High scoring Comet sailor on Chesapeake Bay last year was 
Leslie Wright, of Potomac River Fleet. He and his Fan Tan V 
won the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. high point trophy for that 
class. Wright was runner-up in last year’s Comet Internationals. 


>» The story of how a Comet came into being in the Pacific 
during the war, thanks to Yankee ingenuity, recently came to 
light when Harry Koplan, of Los Angeles asked Chief Measurer 
Bob Whittredge for information on the boat’s measurements. 
It happened this way, according to Koplan: 

Lt. Comdr. Henry Baron, of Los Angeles, was looking for a 
means of recreation for his men assigned to a PT tender while 
based in the Treasury Islands of the Solomons group, He met 
a Navy dentist who happened to be carrying plans for a Comet. 
Comdr. Baron borrowed the plans, made tracings and carried 
them back to his ship. . 

On board the tender was a professional builder named John 
Ryan, of New York City. With-the crew contributing their 
individual skills, work began on Comet Porpoise: Nine weeks 
were required to complete her. Later the tender was ordered 
back to the West Coast, and Skipper Baron brought Porpoise 
home. It was in Baron’s backyard that Koplan found her. 
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CuisAlong 
THE COMPLETE 20 FOOT CRUISER 


M. M. DAVIS and SON, Inc. 
SOLOMONS, MARYLAND 

















SEARCHLIGHTS 


Leading manufacturers 
of arc and incandescent 
searchlights for 53 
years. 


Outstanding for beauty 
and fine workmanship. 


All sizes and types for 
any boat. 


Illustrations show 10- and 
19-inch incandescent 
searchlights, 


The Carlisle & 
Finch Co. 
249 E, Clifton Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















| DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


Established 1827 


35-36 South St., New York 4, N.Y. | 


We Specialize in 
Imported Egyptian Yacht Duck 
Nylon Rope and Linen Rope 
Hemp Bolt Rope 
SOLD ONLY THROUGH SAILMAKERS 








Non-Corrosive 
light alloys ..: 


Adjusts to line 
and rod strength 


Patented Brake 
Inside Spool... 


“‘Micrometer" 
Brake Lever 


No oiling 
Anywhere 


Can brake & 
crank at 
same time! 


YACHTING 


A membership of nearly 400, a 130-boat fleet and a new club- 
house at Gilpatrick Cove keynotes the 1947 season of the Northeast 
Harbor Fleet 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> The mystery schooner Coronet, owned by The Holy Ghost 
and Us Society, is said to be undergoing extensive repairs and 
alterations at the Maine Railway & Repair Co. yard in South 
Portland. Coronet may be remembered by some readers as the 
vessel which sailed for South Africa 35 years ago with members 
of the Society who planned to found their own religious colony 
somewhere on the dark continent. Months after her departure, 
Coronet limped back into port, her voyage incompleted, with a 
story of four crew members dead from scurvy and two others 
washed overboard and lost. She has been tied up since then. 
The work being done on her at present includes stepping a pair 
of new masts, putting on a new stern and installing a couple of 
diesel engines. Why? That is another mystery for she is reported 
still owned by the Society. 


> Clifford Priest, of Haverhill, Mass., a former B-17 navigator, 
has solved his own veteran’s housing shortage by using his 60’ 
cutter Kiowa for living quarters while attending the University 
of Maine. Kiowa is said to be hauled out below Bangor whence 
her owner commutes to the university 12 miles away. 


> Plans to organize the men who served in PT boats during the 
war are under way here with Charles Piper of 5 Maple St., 
Brewer, directing the organizing operations. This group will be 
known as the PT Boat Veterans’ Association and its first state- 
wide meeting is planned for early spring. 


p> At the recent meeting of the Bangor Y.C., the by-laws were 
amended to allow non-boat owners to become active members, 
and to establish a membership classification offering social 
privileges only. Officers elected at this meeting are: Clayton R. 
Lothrop, commodore; Harry I. Bartlett, vice commodore; 
James D. Maxwell, treasurer; Edgar W. Pearson, secretary. 


> A big change has been brought about in the afterguard of the 
Bath Iron Works, Inc., by the retirement for age of president 
William S. Newell; executive vice president Archibold M. Main; 
vice president Roland F. Hill; Adm. William P. Roberts, USN 
(ret.), assistant to the president; Sidney B. Eaton, treasurer; 
Henry O. Trowbridge, consulting engineer; and E. Everett 


The newly constructed facilities of the Clifton Dock Corporation on 
the western shore of Northeast Harbor, Maine. 


FINEST MADE FOR SALT WATER USE! 
Can’t “freeze” or strip gears! No gadgets 
--.no oiling... non-corrosive ... stream- 
lined ... precision made . . . smooth ball- 
— — > ss mec to line os 

strength’... brake expands internally 
against full length of spool giving 4% 600 North Andrews Ave, 
times the usual braking surface. Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


5 patented Dumond Models: Sizes 4-0, 6-0, 9-0, 12-0, 12-0 Deluxe 


Seé your leading dealer 
or write to: 
ENDICOTT-WILSON 
CORPORATION 
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WHAT YOU GET 
WHEN YOU BUY NYLON SAILS 


MADE WITH THE NEW SAIL CLOTH WOVEN BY 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 


LARGEST PROCESSORS OF NYLON 


Forty-two of the finest sailmakers now use this new Nylon sail 
cloth in making sails for the most exacting yachtsmen in the coun- 
try. Three large sailmakers used it for :80, 60 -and 50 péfcent of their 
production. Nylon sail cloth is approved by the experts of'yachting. 


Duplan woven Nylon gives you special advantages. 
STRONGER tensile strength than other fabrics which have been 


used for sails. Resistance to tearing is exceptionally high. 


MILDEW RESISTANT even under exceptional wet weather con- 
ditions of sailing or storage. Has excellent resistance to marine 
deterioration and fouling, to fungi, and micro-organisms, 


LOW WATER ABSORPTION makes sails set bettege in wet 
weather, and drying is faster. sie 5 


SMOOTHER SURFACE reduces skin frictién on sail surface. 
“Suluan” Class B winner of the 1946 Bermuda Race Mak ty tiful i] 
with Duplan Nylon Mainsail and Genoa Jib. es a Dedutiful sau. 
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Nylon sails which have been used a full season are difficult to 
S H X D i F F E x E NT W E | G H TS distinguish from new sails and it is expected they will provide much 


” . ] r than normal service. 
Duplan weaves Nylon sail cloth in six weights, we 


from light spinnaker to heavy working sails. 


These are: SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Number 7866 1.50z.sq. yd. (1.2 oz. 28% inch) 
7847 1.90z.sq. yd. (1.5.0z. 28% inch) 
7821 3.80z.sq. yd. (3.0 0z. 28% inch) 
7878 4.7 0z.sq. yd. (3.7 oz. 28% inch) 
7822 6.80z.sq.yd. (5.3 oz. 28% inch) 
7823 8.7 0z.sq.yd. (6.8 oz. 28% inch) 


Note: Cotton cloth is usually rated by A 
ounces per running yard of 28’ inches. 


HOW TO BUY NYLON SAILS 


Orders for Nylon sails should be placed with 


your usual sailmaker. Technical questions about YOUR SAIL WILL FABRIC 


the fabrics should be sent to this company. HAVE THIS LABEL MADE OF du pont nylon 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 512 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Write today for a free sample of this new Nylon sail cloth used 
by winners in the 1946 Bermuda Race, and approved by all the major 
one-design yachting associations. See the fine sail cloth you could 
have on your boat this year. 
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Jakobson 


Custom-Built Yachts Rebuilding * Storing 
ae = - ps 
Repairing A Servicing 








Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
personal property 
insurance. 
Non-assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Sold throu;.': agents 
and brokers. 


ATLANTIC 


Mittal INSURANCE Gompany 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET * NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit 
Houston - Los Angeles - Newark - New Haven - Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh ,- Rochester - San Francisco 
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Pierce, naval architect. New appointees to the vacated posts 


have not been announced to date. It is understood that Mr. 
Newell will remain as president and as chairman of the board 
until his successor has been named. 


Chips: Over 2000 packages were distributed this Xmas by the 
Maine Seacoast Missionary Society, via its boat Sunbeam, to 
more than 50 lighthouses and Coast Guard Stations as well as to 
shut-ins in over 30 island communities between Kittery and 
Calais. . . . Yankee States, the newly reconditioned training 
ship of ‘the Maine Maritime Academy, sailed from Castine 
January 2nd with a contingent of cadets on a training cruise to 
Rio de Janeiro and Caribbean ports. . . . Sailings from South- 
west Harbor to Florida for the winter include John Rathburn’s 
N.Y.Y.C. “40” Typhoon, which has been extensively over- 
hauled, and Clarence Wimpfheimer’s new Hinckley-32 Mana- 
tuck. . . . Walter J. McInnis, of the Boston firm of Eldridge- 
McInnis, is the new owner of the Marblehead Boat Corp., at 
Biddeford, Me. Plans are afoot to reopen the corporation’s 
yard at an early date for the construction of standardized and 
custom pleasure craft. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> Yachtsmen will welcome the news that the 125’ 225 ton 
cutter Frederick Lee, formerly in the North Atlantic convoy 
service, will be on duty on Lake Michigan off Chicago this spring 
under the command of Lt. (jg) Hudson Demming. 


> At the annual meeting of the Chicago Y.C., George Sollitt, 
who is bringing the 60’ yawl Anhaya to Chicago from Chesa- 
peake Bay next spring, was reélected commodore. The other 


| officers chosen were E, B. Lumbard, vice commodore, C. H. 


Warrington, rear commodore; J. T. Snite, Jr., treasurer; 
and H. T. Van Mell, secretary. The latter is also editor of the 
Blinker. In his spare time he sails a Frostbiter. 


> The slate of officers as nominated by the committee of the 
South Shore Y.C., Milwaukee, is Norman Hundt, commodore; 
R. A. Lewis, vice commodore; R. G. Breedster, rear commo- 
dore; Fred Trueber, recording secretary; Al Nickel, financial 
sec.; and Howard Tanger, treasurer. .. . We mention this 
with trepidation as, in view of the rampaging at Columbia 
where the proletariat rose up and defeated a section of the 
official slate, they may not have been elected. Columbia finally 
elected Gerald A. McDermott, commodore, Dr. D. B. Peterson, 
vice commodore; Robert A. Skemp, rear com.; Henry Alles, 
treasurer; and Henry L. Kohn, secretary. . . . There was also 
a slight mutiny at the Milwaukee Y.C. in which three “inde- 
pendent”’ directors were put up and one, H. Eldred Stephenson, 
elected. The other two directors elected were P. C. McNulty 
and Herb Wiestoff and the board later chose Louis Quarles 
as commodore and Eddie Borgelt, vice commodore. The names 
of the other officers selected are not known at this time. 


> Chicago Corinthian Y.C. has elected P. G. Edwards, com- 
modore; Ed Blinks, vice commodore; Jim Finch, rear com- 
modore; and Phil Hess, secretary-treasurer as announced in the 
November Squall which, as might be expected from its name, 
appeared suddenly and with great violence after months of 
silence. The void was awful. We hope she keeps “‘a-commin’”’ 
this time. 


> Lake Michigan yachtsmen have, for many years, been lucky 
to have two such organizations as the Great Lakes Cruising 
Club and the Lake Michigan Y.A. constantly working in their 
interests in their respective spheres of cruising and racing. As 
these fields inevitably overlap in certain respects, some yachts- 
men, less familiar with the activities of these clubs than they 
should be, have seemed to consider them rivals. This is not the 
fact as they are complementary and this year there will be con- 
vincing evidence of this as they will have adjoining booths at the 
Boat Show where, amid all the commercial exhibits, these two 
organizations will jointly strive to relax gadget-crazed sailors. 
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LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor | 


> George Eyston, present owner of the Six-Metre sloop Circe 
which won the Seawanhaka Cup for the Royal Northern Y.C. 
in 1938, visiting New York recently, reports three new “Sixes” 
building in Britain. Robertson, of Sandbank, Scotland, is doing 
two, one for a Royal Northern syndicate and one for Air Com- 
modore Grinnell. McGruer is building one for a Mr. Mitchell, 
of Burnham. In addition, there are two 1946 boats, Sir 
Frank Spriggs’s Caprice, by McGruer, and the Nicholson- 
designed: Mena, owned by a Belgian and hence a possible 
contestant for the Gold Cup. Both did well last season though 
Circe had the edge on them in the races in which she sailed 
against them. 

Meanwhile there continue to be no new “Sixes” under 
construction in this country. A Luders-designed model has been 
getting the tank treatment at Stevens Tech, but whether she 
will be built, and for whom, remains a mystery at this writing. 
Goose and Djinn are back on the Sound and being thoroughly 


groomed for the Seawanhaka and Gold Cup trials, which will | 


be held early in the season. 


> The International Class, L. I. Sound fleet, will be repre- 
sented in both Bermuda and Norway next summer. A team 
will go to Bermuda in the spring, and the Bermudians plan a 
return engagement in September. Meanwhile Jim Sheldon, 
who sold Sheldrake to Harry Powell late last season, is having 
a new boat built by Bjarne Aas, in-Norway, and will race her in 
Norwegian waters during the season. : 


> Nylon spinnakers are in, and whether or not nylon working 
sails will also be allowed in the Atlantic Class depends on the 
outcome of a mail vote authorized at the annual meeting. The 
national championship of the Atlantics will be held at Man- 
hasset Bay the second week of August... . . The Arrow B.C., 
of New Rochelle, plans to continue its wartime activity of 
getting invalids from veterans hospitals in the metropolitan 
area afloat as its guests this summer. . . . Harry W. Sanford, 
a yacht broker in New York for 25 years, has resumed business 
and is connected with the Southampton Shipyards. 


p> A racing association of the yacht clubs of the Sheepshead 
Bay, Jamaica Bay, Lower Bay, Gravesend Bay, and the 
northern New Jersey shore is being formed and has an active 
racing program up its sleeve for 1947. Raymond P. Nordheim, 
Miramar Y.C., Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., is the man to see if 
your club in that area is interested. 


> Elections: Great South Bay Y.R.A. — Harold C. Halsted, 
president; Dr. Merrill N. Foote and Edward V. Ketcham, Jr., 
vice presidents; J. D. Topping, secretary-treasurer; Lewis N. 
Delafield, race committee chairman. 

Atlantic Class Assn. — James C. Walker; chairman; Douglas 
MacTaggart, secretary-treasurer; H. G. Seymour, C. E. Ames, 
J. W.C. Bullard, Mrs. FE. Camp, L. B. Cooke, Van W.. Loomis 
and C. H. Vanderlaan, members of the rules committee. 

Indian Harbor Y.C.— Edward K. Warren, commodore; 
Henry Sears, vice commodore; H. P. Whitmore, rear commo- 
dore; H. H. Jessup, Jr., secretary; V. L. Gallagher, treasurer; A. 
E. Luders, measurer ; Gordon R. Blatchley, chairman of the race 
committee. 

Essex Y.C.— H. Martyn Baker, commodore; J. Thornton 
Mills, vice commodore; J. 8. Dickerson, Jr., rear commodore; 
Samuel Wetherill, secretary; E. Van D. Wetmore, treasurer; 
Geo. E. Townsend, governor. — 

Hamburg Cove Y.C. — Donald G. Reynolds, commodore; 


Gilbert 8. Barby, vice commodore; Carlton Wetsel, rear commo- | 


dore; T. E. Grage, secretary; R. C. Buscall, treasurer. 

Arrow Boat Club (New Rochelle) — Francis X. Norris, 
commodore; E. C..Brueckner, vice commodore; Donald Wood, 
rear commodore; Joseph Meury, fleet captain; Clarence Daley 
and John Danke, secretaries; John Meyer, treasurer. 

Harlem Y.C. — Richard P. Vaughan, commodore; Harry E. 


McHugh, vice commodore; Chris J. Groos, rear commodore; | 
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Your DIFFICULTY . 
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In addition to our regular line of marine hardware 
and fittings, we make.a definite 5 esa of build- 
ing and fabricating rails of every description. These 
include harpoon rails for deep sea fishing, stan- 
chions and rail fabrications for the decks of 
cruisers, runabouts and sail boats. We also manu- 
facture all types of cruiser canopy rails—hundreds 
of different types of elbows, tees and fittings of 
every possible bend are carried in stock. We can 
accomplish almost any curve or bend that is neces- 
sary for your individual specification. 

‘If you have a problem of this type, bring it to 
Attwood. You'll find our facilities most modern 
and complete, and staffed by experienced and 
talented personnel. Attwood has been manufactur- 
ing quality marine hardware for many years, has 
built a reputation second to none for fittings that 
meet the test on all kinds of boats. Our new line 
of hardware is the finest we have ever designed — 
is the result of the experience gained in meeting 
the demands of a wide variety of customers. 


We urge you to write or call us at once — you'll _ 
find us ready to help in every way possible. 


Send for the new Attwood 
Marine Hardware Catalog to- 
day. Contains descriptions, 
specifications and prices of the 
new Attwood line. 


‘*The Finest Fittings Afloat”? 





Write to: 752-Front Ave., N.W., Grand 
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i Couisee ? Spine J 


tn hull” form —There’s the experience of: Ronddrads of North Carolina 
__ ** fishermen in the hard school of Cape Hatteras waters. 


is constrction-=There's forty years, (and three generations), of master 
a ceca: . boat builder's experience, no “factory. built boats” these. 


: e- he. the detaila—There’s twenty years and 50,000 miles of experience in 
_ Cruising and living aboard many different small boats. 


Main Cabin ToilefRoom _—_ Double Stateroom 















Bureau and 
Wardrobe — 


” * Two Berths 
-_ Locker 


: Seats Plus 
Two Berths 


Sincere inquiries invited. The price will please you. 
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Edw. F. Studley, treasurer; Dr. John R. Brophy and Thos. 
A. Guy, secfetaries, 

Manhasset Bay. Y.C.— Alton M. Heistad, pesciar ee 
Harry ] vice commodore; Arnold E. Monetti, rear com- 
modore}- d Loud, secretary; Hudson Lemkau, treasurer; 
R. W. Fraser and G, R. ‘Hinman, trustees. 

Coast-Guard Auxiliary, 3rd Dist. — William A. Smith, com- 
modore; Harold W. Haedrich, executive officer; Gustav Zeese, 
training officer. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. has always approved a long- 
range policy which would bring all college sailing in the United 
States — and Canada if it so desires — under.a single governing 
body, probably composed of component associations after the 
manner of the N.A.Y.R.U. The revival of thé Pacific Coast 
Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. and the latter’s adoption of an ambi- 
tious program for expansion now brings ’a national college 
yachting body close to materialization. ‘The Pacific Coast or- 
ganization is on record as favoring affiliation with I.C.Y.R.A. 
and the development of intersectional competition’ for national 
championships. The final details will probably take’ little time 
to work out, but the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. will take the 
preliminary steps at the meeting on February 8th. 

The Pacific Coast. I.C.Y.R.A. held its first annual meeting, 
since December 1941, in connection with its second annual 
dinghy championships, Sunday, December 22nd. Ray Pearson, 
of Pomona, was elected commodore for 1947 and Robert 
Davis, of. Stanford, the International Snipe Class champion, 
was chosen ‘vice commodore. Robert M. Allan, former com- 
modore of P.C.I.C.Y.R.A., became the first graduate secretary. 
His address is 115 East Roses Road, San Gabriel, California, 
In adacition to approving affiliation with the Inter-Collegiate 


. Y.R.A., the Pacific Coast body laid plans for’a spring regatta 





on Lake Merritt at Oakland under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity oy California and a fall series off Santa Barkers. 


& The dinghy inmcbiois for the Pacific Coast Champion- 
ship Plaque was sailed at the Newport Harbor Y.C., with 10 
colleges competing and Stanford the victor. As each college 
was represented by three crews sailing in a single division, the . 
competition in the Class D Dyer Dinghies was spectacular from 
the onlookers’ point of view: Only once -had a larger number of 
boats been started as a single class on the Pacific Coast. ~ 

In the light air racing, Bob Davis, of Stanford, was the 
regatta’s individual star, capturing a first, second, and third 
against keen competition. Davis, Gerald Madigan, of Loyola, 
and Ken Morgan of U.C.L.A. were the individual race winners. 

The final scores, with the low score winning, were Stanford 
6734, Loyola 10234, U.C.L.A. 10534, Pomona 134, Santa Ana 
136, Fullerton 175, California Tech 187, California 203, Santa 
Barbara 205, Southern California 211. A minimum : weight 
requirement of 325 pounds for each boat was required. The 
success of the championship was in no small measure due to the 
untiring efforts of Bob Allan, the retiring commodore of 
P.C.I.C.Y.R.A., to Commodore Henry Grandin of the Newport 
Harbor Y.C., and to the 30 owners of the Class D dinghies 
used in the championship for donating facilities and boats. 


> The University of Florida, Miami, and Tulane have been 
in contact with I.C.Y.R.A. relative to the introduction of college 
dinghy racing south of the Mason-Dixon Line. The Citadel, 
Rollins, and several of the Texas colleges had shown interest 
prior to Pearl Harbor. The Texans in fact held a couple of 
regattas in 1940 and 1941, and it is anticipated they will shortly 
be active again. 


>.The University of Syracuse Y.C. is reactivated, leaving 
Lafayette as the only prewar member of the Association still 
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The Radiaphone.Model 35, offers:owners of séa-going 
yachts a powerful yet compact radio-telephone with 
4 channel crystal controlled operation plus standard 
broadcast reception. Power output 30 watts from 12 





volt power supply: 
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Mode 39 

















Eico 27 -owned by Mr 
Lido Isle, California. Sign 
equipped with a Radiaphone » rad 


and Radiaphone Antenna aaa 














ern yacht.. ; 
. There’s a Radiaphone radiovclopaiees OE 
for every seagoing service... you'll find . ee Mee 
_the ideal installation for your boatin one 
of the six models availzble from 9 to 150 . ee 
watts. At leading dealers everywhere. ‘ 










Pas the. 
RADIAPHONE ANTENNA—A high-gain, loaded antenna that will give extra punch. to any 
rome serene: 2 avodonie complete 1 


MANUFACTURED BY RADIAPHONE CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORN 
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cruisers up to 120 feet 











































































JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC. 
FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 


Custom built yachts and | 
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Spruce up your pee! =e 
vita 7 


"SEA MAID"' SINK BOWL 


Made of tough, rust-proof, silvery Monel*. One- 
piece, sanitary construction. Easy to install in any 
galley. Order from your local boat yard or marine 


supply house. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. tMade by REF Mfg. Co., Mineola, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 




















X MARKS THE SPOT 


That was not Protected with 


RUMFORD 


Green Anti-Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 
The Panel Demonstrates the Effi- 
cient, Longlasting Protection offered 
by Rumford. 


Protect Your Boat with 
RUMFORD BOTTOM PAINT 


Write for descriptive color book 


‘CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R. 1. 
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on inactive status. The latest New England college to start a 
yacht club is Wesleyan. The New York State Maritime Acad- 
‘emy at Fort Schuyler has an application for membership filed 
with I.C.Y.R.A.; Drexel, an Associate member, is seeking full 
membership; the club at George Washington University made 
a fine showing in the Schell Trophy, and this college i is expected 
to seek affiliation with I.C.Y.R.A. before the spring season; and 
Colgate and the University of Delaware have shown interest 
in the sport for the first time. - 


> The racing schedule which the Executive Committee is 
drawing up of the 1947 spring season is attempting to provide 
competition on nearly every week-end for each regular and 
associate member club. 

Since the last appearance of this column, the Inter-Collegiate 
Y.R.A. has issued its review of the 1945-46 competitive year 
which ended with the McMillan Cup in September. M.I.T. 
swept the I.C.Y.R.A.’s three national championships (sailing, 
dinghy, and Star) as well as capturing the four major open 
regattas of that year. M.I.T. won 27 events to Coast Guard’s 
18 as this pair far outdistanced their rivals —a trend which 
the recent fall season definitely reversed. In the 1.C.Y.R.A.’s 


| all-time record of championships and major events, M.I.T.’s 


wins now stand at 60 to Coast Guard’s 24 and Harvard’s 21. 
During the 1945-46 year, 66 events, with a total of 567 sep- 
arate races, were sailed under I.C.Y.R.A.’s sponsorship or sanc- 
tion, with 31 different colleges competing as 363 individual 
skippers sailed a total of 4556 man-races. These figures repre- 


| sent a sizable increase, frequently running as high as 60 per 


cent, over the super yom: 


-$T: LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson | 


> At the annual meeting of the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C., the 
following were elected by acclamation: Honorary Commodores, 
R. C. Stevenson and W. Taylor-Bailey; commodore, A. P. B. 
Shearwood; vice commodore, H. 8. Maxwell; rear commodore, 
M. J. McLeod; harbor master, Russell Stroud; measurers, 
Capt. D. Anderson, Jack Fisher and J. Hamilton; executive 
committee, T. C. Darling, N. A. Fellowes, Ian MacLean, W. 
Austin Small, R. H. Stevenson, -N. M. Stewart, Russell Stroud 
and K. D.-Woodward; chairman of the sailing committee, John 
Schwab. Commodore Shearwood introduced the new secretary, 
R. B. Drayer. The club now has a membership of 638. 


> Bill Place’s Osiris has been rebuilt with new stem, keel and 
horn timber, a new centerboard trunk, several new frames and 
planks. She has been on the beach for many years. 


> The PC Class has had a definite revival during the fall aiid 
early winter with several boats changing hands and some new’ 
boats building. Micky Jones has bought Mac McGillvry’s Gael 
and Archie Currie has bought Asturni from Wally Walford. 


> The McGill S.C. has elected Bruce Ramsay, commodore; 
Robin Townsend, Ist vice commodore; Doug. Woodard, 2nd 
vice commodore; George Riley, rear commodore; Joan Stani- 
forth, secretary; and Harold Rownthwaite, treasurer. The club 
plans to build five 19’ scows during the winter. 


> We regret to report that Eddy McCutcheon, longtime 
secretary of the Hudson Y.C., passed away recently. His place 
has been taken by Joe Hodgson, one of Hudson’s most ardent 
sailors. 

> At the annual meeting of the Vaudreuil Bay Y.C., T. C. 
Williams was elected commodore; Hector Lefebvre, rear com- 
modore; Wally Latchem, secretary and Ed. Smith, treasurer. 


> Interest in the new one design class of 10-footers is increas- 
ing. It looks as though SLVYRA will take them up and suggest 
them to all meniber clubs for junior sailing and as a small racing 
craft for parents or senior members. Twenty have been ordered 














for P.C.Y.C.,and several for Royal St. Lawrence. 
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From its sleek smooth lines — from its size— from its 


, clean design— you may not have realized that this 
im cv General Motors Diesel packs a full; husky 1200 
horsepower. 




















l And it is exactly for these reasons — great dependable power in moderate 
size and weight — that this 2-cycle engine, together with its. smaller and larger sisters, has 
1 found its place as power in brawny tugs, sleek yachts, lake steamers and ocean liners. 
ze > : . ° ° P 
1 And in every case the story is the same— it’s economical, reliable power 
with unusual flexibility. 
. ENGINES FROM 150 TO 2000 H. P. 
: ; 
d 
GENERAL MOT 
\- 
b DIESEL 
e 
SES 
SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 
‘ NEW YORK, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. NORFOLK, VA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MIAMI, FLA. 
“is Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. Walter H. Moreton Corp. Curtis Marine Co., Inc. Florida Diesel Engine Sales Florida Diesel Engine Sales 
1- General Motors Corp. General Motors Corp. 9 Commercial Avenue 548 Front Street General Motors Corp. General Motors Corp. 
10 East 40th Street 504 Hill Building Cambridge 41, Mass. Norfolk 7, Va. 332 E. Bay Street 133 N. E. Third Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. Washington 6, D. C. Jacksonville 2, Fla. *Miami 32, Fla. 
S- NEW ORLEANS, LA. SEATTLE, WASH. PORTLAND, ORE. VANCOUVER, B. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. NEWPORT, CALIF. 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. Evans Engine and Equip. Co. Gunderson Bros. Equip. Co. Hoffars, Limited Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. . Co. 
st General Motors Corp. 500 Westlake, Nor 225_N. W. Fourteenth Ave. 1790 Semele St., West Gonarel Mahary gh m 1205 Coast Highway 
ig 831 Howard Avenue Seattle 9, Wash. Portland 9, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 111 Sutter Street Newport Beach, Calif. 
d New Orleans 13, La. | i San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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[EN ‘Hazard  BORODERSS” was introduced to 
yachtsmen. twenty ‘years.ago, it was made of. 
: ‘18 3/ 8 stdinless - steel—the modern ‘etal of great - 
+... strength and fematkable resistance to corrosion. = It 
~~ still is—only now it has the accumulated j improve- 
~ ments*which result from two.decades of experience. 
Being the finest rigging for modern boats, it is, of 
‘course, preformed.” Preforming does much tolengthen ae 
“service. life, improve performance and make it easier 
to handle: It more'than meets government specifica- _ 
“tions, and leading naval architects insist on Hazard . 
“KORODLESS” because of its alloy steel which is so . 
‘strong it makes lighter, faster rigging’ possible, and’ 
.pteforming which. gives the rigging high resistance 
to bending fatigue. -- 
For complete information send today for free-lit- 
“erature. Te will give og lta — of weights 


/“KORODLESS” Yauch! Rigging 


J cofe PIII OLA 


_ ad Srengeks: éxplains the new, 100% effi- - 
Cent ACCO-LOC Safety Splice on ‘‘KoRoD- 

LEss’’,mooring pennants, plus a wealth of” | 
other waluetle Figging. information. 


“ jNorine Deporte, Hazard Wire Rope Division, 230 Park piiaeia tess York 17, N.Y. ® Bridgeport, pti! oo 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES: 
By Leonard M. Fowle 
> Massachusetts Bay’s well-known yacht club — Eastern — 


held its annual meeting at the Harvard Club, Tuesday, January 
7th. The club reélected, with-only one change, its slate of major 


officers, namely, Commodore Rufus C. Cushman, Vice Commo- . 
dore James J. Storrow, Rear Commodore Edward Dane, Secre-_ 


tary J. Emory Jeffries, and Race Committee Chairman John 
R. C. McBeath. Ex-Commodore B. Devereux Barker became 
the club’s new treasurer. 


> The Boston station of the Cruising Club f America held its” 


annual dinner and meeting at the Rowe’s Wharf station of the 
Boston Y.C., December 6th, with Rod Stephens, showing Ber- 
muda Race-pictures, as the speaker. The meeting elected Bos- 
ton’s former-commodore, Donald W. Gardiner, to carry the 
broad pennant for 1947. Don Gardiner, as commodore of the 
Boston station;automatically serves as rear commodore of the 


nation-wide organization now headed by another Boston cruis- - 
ing man, Thorvald Ross. Commodore Gardiner succeeds rank - 


Vining Smith, noted marine artist. 


> Interclub racing on the North Shore in 1947 will probably be 
furthered by two developments of the past month. Members of 
the Jubilee and Ipswich Bay Y.C. are forming a North Shore 
One-Design Class Association to promote such competition be- 
tween owners of these popular boats designed by Marblehead’s 

Sam Brown. . . > The Manchester Y.C; has placed its first 
orders for Lightnings, and it is.anticipated this class will also be 
sponsored at Annisquam and the Conomo Point Y.C. of Essex. 


> As this issue reaches the readers, the annual Boston Motor 
Boat Show will be in progress at the Mechanics Building, Feb- 
ruary Ist to 8th. Greater emphasis is being placed on the 
boating aspect of this show, which also features outdoor life in 
New England, than in some years. 





» Marbichead will probably be the site of the 1947 Interna- 
tional 110 Class Championship, with the M.1.T. Nautical Asso- 
ciation as the-host club through the kindness of the Eastern 
Y.C. in placing its facilities at the disposal of this college yacht- 
ing organization whose Morss, sailed by Roger Willcox, won the 
1946 crown. 


> The Massachiisetts Bay Yacht Clubs Association held a 
testimonial dinner at’ the South Boston clubhouse, January 
18th, in honor of the racing-officials at the Boston Bay interclub 
regattas and members of the Association’s legislative committee. 
The recognition of the services of Howard Gannett, David 
Nickerson, Walter Lane, John Burroughs, and Fred Goeller is 
pleasing to those who recognize how hard and unselfishly these 
veterans have labored on the behalf of Boston Bay yachtsmen. 


> The International 210 Class at Marblehead is debating the 
problem of splitting a fleet, which will number a minimum of 
34 sail next summer, into two divisions to assure equitable 
competition and an incentive to all hands. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> Election time has rolled around again. Follewing is the list 
of commodores who will guide Southern California boating 
organizations through the coming year: Newport Harbor Y.C., 
Everett Morris; Balboa Y.C., R. L. “Bob” Boyd; Los Angeles 
Y.C., Don Ayers; California Y.C., Erwin C. Jones; Santa 
Barbara Y.C., Wiley Cole; San Diego Y.C., Donald Burnham; 
Coronado Y.C., Homer Wible; West Coast Y.C., Gene Bolln; 
Hollywood Y.C., Lynn McClintock; Alamitos Bay Y.C., 
Robert Shaeffer;~Lake Arrowhead Y.C., Bill Hoegee; Long 
Beach Y.C., Hollis Strait ; 12th Region A. P. B. A., Ivan Wells; 
Southern California Speedboat Club, Dr. Louis Novotny; 
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mt the end of many a rainbow— 


; Ir you co to the end of a rainbow; so the fairy tales say, 
~. , you'll find a pot of gold. _ | : 
Of course no grownup believes this. But it’s surprising how 
: many people believe what amounts to the same thing. 


That is, many of us have a dreamy notion that somewhere, 
sometime, we'll come upon a good deal of money. We couldn’t 
say exactly how this might happen—but we go along from day 
to day, spending nearly all we make, and believing that 
somehow our financial future will take care of itself. 


“wv 





, Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow-chasing is much more apt to 
y make you wind up behind the eight ball than with a pot of gold. 
When you come right down to it, the only sure-fire way the 
i average man can plan financial security for himself and his 
3 family is through saving—and saving regularly. — 
One of the soundest, most convenient ways to save is by buying 
. _ U.S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 
é These bonds are the safest in the world. When you buy ’em ~ 
f through the Payroll Plan, they mount up fast. And in just 10 
e years, they pay you $4 back for every $3 you put in. They’ll 
come in mighty, mighty handy when the time comes to send your 
kids to college, to buy a house, or to weather a rainy day. 
So isn’t it just plain common sense to buy every U. S. Savings 
Bond you can possibly afford? You bet it is! © 
P.S. You can buy U.S. Savings Bonds at any bank or post office, 
as well as at your place of business. 
it a0 ; 
g : { 
: SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
a rie og 


: : : Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
g with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Norge sails for small, medium, and large racing and cruising craft 


are distinguished by their superb features of the sailmaker’'s art—fit, 


efficiency, outstanding service. 


Send us your specifications—get our quotations now to 


assure Spring delivery. 


E 48-2346 


[aI NIN VV 42 Sele) 1) 


170 2nd AVE 





BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK, N.Y. > CABLE ADDRESS: NORGESAIL 





Los Angeles Speedboat Association, George Steiner; Arizona 
Navy B.C., Red Sweitzer. 


> Class and association elections have put the following men 
in the rolls’ of chairmen and fleet captains: Newport Harbor 
Star Fleet, M. L. “Barney” Lehman; P 14 Association, Don 
Royce; Balboa P. S., Dr. Howard Baker; Balboa PC Fleet, 
Ed Giddings; and Rhodes 33 Association, “Hook” Beardslee. 


> A promising new club is the Lido Isle Y.C:, with a restricted 
membership open only to property owners on Lido Isle at 
Newport Harbor. The new club is blessed with a beautiful and 
spacious clubhouse, pier and floats already in existence and will 
open the year with a charter membership of 100 members. Flag 
officers are Tom Rutter, commodore; Nick De Mark, vice 
commodore; Kent Hitchcock, rear commodore; and George 
Peters, port captain. 


> Also at Newport Harbor is a new association known as the 
Yachtsmen’s Luncheon, a weekly meeting spot for skippers. 
President of the organization is Walter Elliott, owner-skipper 
of the last Honolulu Race winner Escapade. The objectives of 
the association are to provide a weekly get-together for the 
many ardent yachtsmen at Newport and to foster-activity for 
the “45” or handicap class. Members of any recognized club 
and crew members of the yachtsmen are eligible to join. 


p> At Lake Elsinore enthusiastic boatmen have formed the 
Willowhurst Boat and Ski Club. . . . The Voyagers Sailing 
Club is a new organization which is packing in the small boat 
skippers. 


> Five proposed small boat harbors in San Diego County are 
in the news. The planned projects include a yacht harbor at 
Agua Hedionda, four miles south of Oceanside; the Batiquitos 
Lagoon Harbor at Leucadia; the Del Mar Yacht Harbor at the 
San Dieguito River mouth; the National City-Chula Vista 


Harbor at the mouth of the Sweetwater River and the Imperial 
Beach Harbor at the mouth of the Tijuana River. Cost of the 
seven projects would be $7,638,000 according to U. 8. Army 
Engineers. : 


> Honolulu Race enthusiasts welcome the news that 11 signed 
entries are in the hands of the Transpacific Race Committee. 
These are Gene Bolln’s 47’ cutter Success, Frank Kent’s 60’ 
cutter White Cloud, Gartz Gould’s 49’ yawl Brilliant, Tom 
Short’s 50’ yawl Tasco, Carl Heintz’s 50’ schooner Four Winds, 
Nelson Jones’ 60’ cutter Hilaria, Charley Wiman’s 81’ cutter 
Patolita, Don Ayers’ 53’ yawl Skylark, Ernie Gann’s 49’ gaff- 
headed schooner Stormy II, Henry Grandin’s 66’ ketch Dragoon 
and Bob Miller’s 66’ sloop Westward. 


> Yachtsmen here were saddened to learn of the death of 
Frederick C. Brewer, for many years an ardent booster for good 
yachting. Fred spent some years as a naval architect and after 
retirement served as race chairman for the Balboa Y.C. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By Al Mastics 


® Robert Witter is White City Y.C.’s (Cleveland) new com- 
modore. Other officers are: Harry Drennan, vice commodore; 
Robert Whitney, rear commodore; Lincoln L. Swift, secretary 
and Ed Billinghurst, treasurer. Jack Delaney, John Lee and 
Herbert Tessmer are the new trustees. 


> John L. Hurrel was reélected commodore of Edgewater 
Y.C. (Cleveland) at the organization’s recent annual meeting. 
Assisting him will be Dr. W. F. Schultz as rear commodore; 
Esther Patch, secretary; Leo Johnson, treasurer; Dr. C. W. 
Munz, fleet surgeon; Henry Doering, sail yacht measurer and 
Leo Beauregard, power boat measurer. Tec Mahoney and 
Lew Johncock are delegate and alternate, respectively, to the 
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Interlake Yachting Association. New trustees are William 
Garrett, Herbert Marquard and Warner Williams. 


> Delegates from the 56 major yacht clubs between Port 
Huron, Michigan, and Youngstown, New York, met at San- 
dusky Y.C. during the past month to elect new officers for the 
Interlake Yachting Association and select the site and dates for 
the organization’s annual regatta. Edgar W. Kiefer, Port 
Huron, was unanimously chosen to head the association 
during 1947, Alexander Winton, Jr., of Cleveland, will serve as 
vice commodore with Ted B. Farnsworth of Detroit as rear 
commodore. Put-in-Bay was again picked for the regatta’s lo- 
cation. Dates of the event were moved up one week to Aug- 
ust 3rd—7th. 

Other officers elected were: Dr. Roy K. Evans (Put-in-Bay), 
fleet surgeon; E. P. Robertson (Detroit), sail boat measurer; 
C. R, Austerberry (Detroit), power boat measurer; Ward H. 
Peck (Detroit), trustee; Talman A. Davenport (Detroit), dele- 
gate to N.A.Y.R.U.; C. R. Sutton (Detroit), delegate to Y.R.U.; 
William E. Lyman (Sandusky), John G. Robinson (Cleveland) 
and Leonard H. Thompson (Detroit), delegates to A.P.B.A. 


> Erie Y.C.’s new commodore is Robert Parker, with Robert 
Yates and Durker Braggins as vice commodore and rear com- 
modore respectively. Norman Grode joined the roster of flag 
officers as fleet captain. George Loesel is secretary and treasurer. 
With the addition of Clarence Krug and Norman Parker to the 
board of trustees that august body now presents a solid front of 
past commodores. Robert Sternberg will continue as editor of 
the Erie Yacht Club Log. 


> New officers at Cleveland’s Lakeside Y.C. are: George Win- 
terstein, commodore; Lester Dickens, vice commodore; Howard 
Mack, rear commodore’ Ervin Scholtz, fleet captain; Paul 
Gartland, sail yacht measurer; Dr. A. E. Marley, fleet surgeon 
and George Schaef, secretary and treasurer. New trustees are: 

Dickens, Gartland, Carl LaGanke, Mack, Oscar C. Absosaac 

Charles Sparks and Melvin Vixler. 
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> Ohio yachtsmen met recently with the state tax commission © 
in an attempt to halt the diversion of unclaimed gasoline tax 
rebates accruing to power boat operators to the state highway 
department. Commodore Al Wakefield, of Vermilion, heading 
the boat owners’ group, proposed that the rebate be retained by 
the state and the resulting fund be used to match federal appro- 
priations for the construction and improving of small craft 
harbors. 


> Results of elections from other south shore clubs are coming 
in thick and fast. 

Among last minute advices were: Lorain Y.C.: Commodore, 
Ross Rogers; vice commodore, George Roth; rear commodore, 
Robert Bowditch; fleet captain, Brendon Reagon; treasurer, 
Pat Pettigrew; secretary, Bruce Bower; fleet surgeon, Dr. Paul 
Smith, and trustees — Harold Johnson and George Llewellyn. 
Gorpon SHore B.C.: Commodore, John Vinquist; vice com- 
modore,. Howard E. Shriber; rear commodore, Adam Petrie; 
secretary and treasurer, Arthur A. Brandt, and trustees (in 
addition to the officers) — Daniel Gross, George Hanford, 
Elmer C. Saloker, A. P. Schwartzlander and G. Russel Frazier 
(chairman). Granp River Y.C.: Commodore, Thomas J. 
Parker; vice commodore, Dean McCormick; rear commodore, 
Lee Rossie; fleet captain, Carl Schlosser; secretary and treasurer, 
Ray Flowers, and trustees — James Condon, Ted Gage and 
Joe Ward. Sourn SHore Y.C.: Commodore, G. C. Johnston; 
treasurer, Ed Adams; secretary, Dr. W. Overman ; fleet captain, 
P. J. Leyden, and steward — Harry Zimmer. Forrest Hii. 
Mopet Y.C.: Commodore, William L. (Bud) Spang; vice 
commodore, Ruth Neufer; secretary,-Donald O. bapeet, and 
treasurer, Elmer Neufer. 

i 


> Redbrook Boat Club is Ashtabula’s newest yachting organi- 
zation. Officers elected at the first annual meeting were: H. L. 
Dodge, commodore; Henry Morrison, vice commodore; Thomas 
Miller, fleet captain and Wilbur Parsons, secretary and treas- 
urer. 





For Reliable 


HOLDING 


--.geta lightweight NOR! 


The instant a Northill Anchor hits bothéis it digs in 
... buries itself within a few feet. But. . . unlike other 
lightweight anchors, which can bury themselves be- 
yond recovery...a Northill always stays close to 
‘the surface of the ground. A light vertical pull 
breaks it out easily. 


85% LESS WEIGHT ....than old-fashioned 


“anchors makes a Northill easy to hoist and handle. 
Stock folds for handy carrying and stowage. 

For instant bite-in... reliable holding power... 
easy weighing...GET A NORTHILL ANCHOR. 


Northill 









POWER 


HILL ANCHO 






NORTHILL UTILITY 
“The Standard of Reliability Since 


1935” 
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Power Squadron 


Some fifteen thousand boat-minded 
people are members of this splendid 
nationwide organization. The “Squad- 
ron” conducts worth-while courses in 
navigation, rules of the road, and how 
to operate a boat successfully. We 
salute the U.S.P.S. and urge every 

son who likes poawes to write U's. 
Power Squadron, P. O. Box 510, 
Englewood, New Jersey for informa- 
tion about this seagoin’ outfit. 


Just as Power Squadron members look 
for dependable instruction, so do all 
those who know: boats best look for 
the W-C trademark on marine hard- 
ware recognized as the hallmark of 
dependability and know-how: for a 
hundred years. 


WILCOX-CRITTENDEN 


Marine Hardware 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 


es 


chartered Mrs. Lee Johns’ 101’ houseboat Masquerader for 


Salute to the United States rea | 


_ planning an outboard regatta. . . 





' granted to H. Marshall Oliver to build a yacht basin on the 
south side of the Venetian Causeway in Miami. 








YACHTING 
FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> With sun and light breezes and a temperature of 78°, there 
were two good days of racing over New Years for the Orange 
Bowl Regatta on Biscayne Bay. Chairman Stephen Lynch, Jr., 
started the-Star boats first just off Miami’s new waterfront 
park at Dinner Key. Godfrey Higgs’ Fair Wind, over from 
Nassau, got better as she went along taking a third, a second 
and a first. Durward Knowles’ Gem II, also from Nassau, won 
the series, while Robert Cameron’s Lochinvar down from 
Chicago placed third. Don Cochran, of Clearwater, won in the 
Snipes; Peter Hardeen, of Palm Beach, in the Lightnings; 
Ainsworth Knowles, of. Red Bank, in Comets. James Leacock 
trailed his National One-design from Belle River, Ontario, to 
win. Local winners were Warren Bailey in Moths; Fraseur 
Knight in X dinghies; Jerry Gwynn in Crickets; Don Hoefle 
in Suicides; John Montanari and Dr. R. F. Dickey in the two 
sail area classes; George Holmes in the cruising division. Dora 
Stillman’s Snipe was down from Northeast Harbor, Maine; 
James Schoonmaker’s Sakonnet from Watch Hill; Kenneth 
Kronfelt’s Lightning from Michigan; until there was a fine 
fleet of 142. 


> Cat Cay is going ahead with plans for a sailing race across 
the Gulf Stream from Ft. Lauderdale in April... . W. L.. 
Mellon’s big houseboat Old River, home. port New York, has 
checked in at the club’s harbor here. . . . Two other New 
York yachts in are H. D. Mercer’s 73’ motor-sailer Bluejacket 
and Gaylord Hoyt’s 51’ fishing cruiser Cavou. K. T. Philips’ 

63’ motor-sailer Landfall is in from Cape Cod and H. M. Harper’s 
52’ motor cruiser Mar-Mitke is expected over from Palm Beach. 
. . . Transportation to Cat Cay, Bimini and other points in. 
the Bahamas is simplified by a fleet. of Grumman Widgeons 
which Guy Lombardo and his Long Island Airlines are flying 
out of Miami. . . . Cruising in these waters is the first British 
sailing yacht to visit Florida since the war, A. E. Somets’ 63’ 
auxiliary ketch Giroflee, which made the trip from the Canary 
Islands to Miami in 35 days. She is returning to England by 
way of Bermuda and the Azores. . . . Also cruising here is 


| Sidney Mitchell’s Tortoise from New York and Heloise owned 
by Paul Tappan, of Mansfield, Ohio. 


> Alexander D. Thayer, of Philadelphia, has just recommis- 
sioned his 66’ motor yacht North Star.: Built by Consolidated 
for fast cruising, she was taken over by the Navy for convoy 
dispatch work during the war. ... Herbert Hoover has 







some fishing down the Keys. ... David A. Bennett, of 
Chicago, has at Miami Beach his 120’ houseboat Muriel B and 
91’ motor-sailer Valerie V. . . . Commodore C. F. Hahn has 
added a Lawley 35’ double-ender he is calling Ellnaitch to the 
fleet of the Lake Beresford Y.C. at DeLand, and Secretary 
Carl Teague has a new 33’ Owens. ... The club here is 
. A. D. Pace of the Pensacola 
Y.C., has bought the 51’ cutter White Heather, ex-Polly, which 
he is expecting to enter in the Miami-Nassau Race on February 
11th and the St. Petersburg-Havana Race on March 22nd. 















p> Richard N. Bertram, who has opened up a brokerage office 
in Miami as the Florida representative of John Alden, has 
bought a Moth boat and is getting into local racing... . 
Julius Manzi, who formerly headed the Sperry Gyroscope 
yacht division, is now in charge of John Wells’ Miami office. 









p> Another New York brokerage firm to start an office here 
is Michel and Petzold who are represented by James J. Madison 
and Philip Adams.-... . A. L. Beals, who cruised out of Cleve- 
land, has joined the Ft. Lauderdale brokerage office of J. M. 
Ewing. .. . Also at Ft. Lauderdale, Francis Dears and Clifford 
Reilly have organized a partnership to handle Owens cruisers 
and Townsend CruisAlongs. ... A zoning permit has been 
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NEW HINCKLEY SOU*WESTER 


_. “Hinekley 24” 

34’ 2” x 24’ 5” x o eee. 
Headroom 6’ 2”. Sleeps four. The 
handsomest and best built of the post- 
war auxiliaries. Such items are in- 
cluded as teak decks, strapped hull, 
especially cast bronze. fittings,. et 
cetera. Lower price model of the same 
design also available. 

Many ‘of this successful class have 
already been delivered and orders 







Ask for full-details from: 


Selling Agents 
114 Liberty Street 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9714 















are being taken now for 1947 delivery ~ 


* ROBERT HEARD HALE, INC. - 














TT Here's How To GET 110 VOLTS 
AC FROM YOUR STORAGE BATTERY 


and at the dock get 6, 12 or 32 volts from 
a 110 volts AC shoreline connection 


ELECTRONIC INVERTER STEPDOWN TRANSFORMERS 


ust connect this unit to Fad storage perates from standard shore power 
availa and you have 110 volts AC rit volts AC) and reduces it down to 
ane ee opening portable record the proper voltage for your normal 
ack ge emg, appliances lighting requirements. 6 volt trans- 
as vacuum former delivers 10 amps— 12 volt 





: bean"y Fv ig Converts.either transformer delivers 11.5 amps. Price 
Serta. or 12 volts DC to 110 volts AC at 50 indicated for 32 volt system includes 3 
watts. Can also be used on 32 volt sys- transformers delivering a total of 11.5 
tems by tapping 2 off at 12 volts. Extra amps. For greater current ae 

vibrators availa regrets 95 each. Keep use two.or more units connected i 
one in reserve assure long ating 


parallel. 
performance. 6 volts $3.25. 12 volts $4.60 32 volts $12.75 


ELDICO of N. Y., Inc. 


44-31 Douglaston Parkway - - Douglaston, L. |., N. Y. 





THE ONLY DIRECTION. 
FINDER WITH THIS 
PATENTED FEATURE 














































Distributors for — 


STROMBOS SIGNALS 
SUTTON PUMPS 
PYRENE EXTINGUISHERS 
BUSY BEE ENGINES 
AEROLITE ENGINES 


Also a complete line of . 
_ MARINE HARDWARE 
and EQUIPMENT e } 
















SHIPFITTINGSINC 


29 OLD SLIP New York 5 N.Y. Bowling Green90991 





BUILT-I 
COMPAS 






CAPE COD 
NAVIGATOR— 


Send the coupon today and find out how little” 
it costs to have this modern navigator’ s-aid on 
your boat. With it, “zee can get a in fair ‘or 
stormy weather ...day or ag gee by taking bear- 
ings on two radio beacons or regular deast 
stations. Already used on hited of v the 
Cape Cod Navigator is precision made, wee 
dependable—and has the extra, exclusive feature 
of a built-in compass. Here are its advantages: . 
@ Built-in “dead beat” magnetic compass enables one 
person to do a two-man job. 
@ Accurate bearings can be taken even ss vessel is 
not held on @ steady course. 
@ When mounted forward of helm, no oles compass is 
needed. 
@ Designed for rugged service... _ 
patented loop construction pro- 
vides sharp tuning and null. 
@ Users report bearings at 1000 
miles, 
@ Self-contained. Battery life 
equal eeeernes season’sservice, 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL COMPANY 
160 STATE STREET, DEPT. 72, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gentlemen: : 5 
Please send me further information, on the Cape Cod Navigator. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


























HINCKLEY 
; . 2 ] v? 
L.O.A. 28’ 6"’ 
L.W.L. 21’ 0” 
BEAM 8’ 0” 
DRAFT ' . 4'7” 
STONINGTON 
BOAT WORKS 
‘ Dealers 
STONINGTON 
’ CONN, — 











BUDA 


Ome Nozzle Tester 
for all 

Standard Types 
of Diesel Nozzles 


Write for au” a sg | 


‘NOZZLE 
TESTERS 








THE KELVIN-WHITE 


Spherical 
COMPASS 


The best compass 
for any boat. 


Sail or Motor 


YACHTING 


ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> New officers for 1947 have been installed at the Buffalo C.C. 
as follows: Commodore, Albert A. McMullen; vice commodore, 
Oliver A. Weppner; fleet captain, Robert J. Woods; secretary, 
George F. Egloff, and treasurer, Cliff Van der Bogart. 


> The Buffalo P.S. recently held elections and elected the 
following officers: Commander, Karl Smither; lt. commander, 
Henry Jeffers; ist lieutenant, Ralph Haag; secretary, George 
Adams; and treasurer, James O’Dea. The class in elementary 
piloting has already been completed. 


> Hamilton Yacht and Marine, Inc., have on display Light- 


| nings made by the Philip Sail Craft Co., of Detroit. By next 


summer it is expected that specially designed trailers for 
Lightnings and other centerboarders will be available. 


p> A newcomer to the boat building field in Buffalo is the - 
Rumsey-Ots Boat Co., located at 1700 Niagara Street. The 

company was formed last summer. A number of Penguins were 

built and some masts for Lightnings. At present a group of 

Snipes are being built and shortly construction will begin on a 

Winslow-designed 28’ auxiliary cutter for Walter Minnick. 


> The Youngstown Y.C. now own two Class E ice boats built 
by Gordon Reed in Toronto. More boats are expected. Hamil- 
ton Bay will be the scene of activity when the fleet is ready. 


> The Barthel Trophy Race Series to determine supremacy 
among the Eight-Metres will be held in Toronto, probably in 
September. 


> John Gill, of the Buffalo Y.C., has anne a Penguin built 
by Rumsey and Ots. 


> Considerable alterations are expected to be solapibtad by 
summer at the Point Abino Station of B.Y.C. Arrangements 
have been made to sell some of the sand in the sand hills on the 
property in return for hauling a quantity to improve the 
beach fronting the yacht club site. 


GULF COAST NOTES 
By Gordon Gsell 


> The annual meeting of the Pensacola, Fila., Y.C. on Decem- 
ber 4th brought the election of a complete slate of new officers 
headed by Commodore J. T. Warthen. Other flag officers named 


KELVIN & WILFRID 0. WHITE CO. 


90 STATE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


STREET NEW YORK CITY 
419 EAST 6TH STREET, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


include Stan Marston, vice commodore; Rox Cowley, rear 
commodore; O. N. Sheppard, treasurer; L. M. Harvey, fleet 
captain; and Frank Dachille, secretary. 

Vice Commodore Cowley has served the Pensacola club for 


38 WATER 








IDEAL WINDLASS CO. 


)_zt Sure and Make Yours an 


IDEAL 


ELECTRIC 


- WINDLASS. 


In the IDEAL line of electric wind- 
lasses, you will find the exact model 
best suited for your boat. Send now 
for our latest catalog. The model 
shown handles both chain and rope 
and has emergency hand operation. 


South Attleboro, Mass. 





many years, including four consecutive terms as commodore 
from 1942 to 1946. During the 20s, he held the same office for 
two years. He was one of the charter members of the organiza- 
tion and has contributed much to the development of the club’s 
junior membership, establishing a perpetual trophy for the 
youngsters to sail for in the Cowley Series. 


‘> “Captain” Dave Witherill, one of the old-timers on the 
Gulf Coast, won the Kennedy Cup for 1946 by nosing out Nickey 


Sheppard in the recent Kennedy Series at Pensacola. He then 
went on to win the club’s “Cock O The Walk” flag. 


> The Third District of the International Star Class has added 


another fleet to its number with the activation of the Gulfport 
Y.C. racing group at Gulfport, Miss. The new fleet was given a 
flying start when Mrs. Ernest A. Robin, third district secretary, 
bought two boats for the Mississippi sailors while attending the 
recent International championships in Havana. She brought 
back Aries IJ, formerly owned by Henry Wilmer, for Don 
Sutter’ and Bob Milner, and a European boat which will- be 
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From out of the WEST 


America's Newest 
and Smartest 
Sport Cruiser 


¢ 
A Personal Word from the Builder 


When Western's styled-for-tomorrow 26’ sport 

! ; cruiser and 17’ Torpedo went on display at the 
Western's 26-Foot Deluxe recent New York Motor Boat Show, it was hoped 
that these fine boats would meet the yachting 
public's approval. We were scarcely prepared for 
the hearty New York reception accorded. 


We wish to thank all those who Jf ~~ 
have visited “aboard” our boats oe q 

and who now await further in- America's g 
formation on them. You may advanced design ! 
be sure everything will be done 














Styled by Dair N. Long to keep our production lines ( The Westem 17-4. 
humming, that you and many 
shen aus aie the stamina, TORPEDO 
speed and performance of these RUN ABOUT 
me Western-built boats “on your 
WESTERN BOAT BUILDING COMPANY home waters next season. 
Plants at Tidewater * Tacoma 2, Washington Since allocations of 1947 production are now being made, those 


interested should contact the plant.immediately. 














wa THE ‘HEKE** PLAN NOW Vag ee with 


A fast able 38’ ocean- a 
fh cruising Ketch, designed n? 
by McIntosh, built, By ; >» (ik coe tea ef} i 



































y pppoe tiie on tropical hard: é SS 
woods, d 4 1 Sepa 
SAIL-AWAY a4 
} GRAND CAYMAN | | 
3 ** $7000 BOATMEN WHO KNOW 
' ASK FOR PERKO. 
BOATMEN WHO DON’T SHOULD. 
4 . 
a A a Here's one of the many NEW PERKO ITEMS 
ee Aas that add comfort and pleasure to boating, 
3 eee at 1 gs “NEPTUNE” Kapok Cushions 
Se ee 7 : 
; peal? 
































ete . 
roven design for comfortable long-distance cruisi: Built by master 
A poe in_a careful old-world manner. Planked with 2 ee Honduras 
Sot , stem, sternpost and frames selected Santa Maria with 
ee Ne WOOD decks, sprung to sheer, caulked and varnished. Gutside ballast 
Cabin: layout features a double stateroom forward. The main cabin has two 
built-in berths "Galle arate toilet and plenty of lockers and hanging space. q 
fogs nore 6’ 1%. ¢ ley is aft to port with offset companionway and lockers 
starboard. ge roomy self-bailing —— with ample engine room 
ie ang’ to <= highest American standards and includes hand sewn sails 


— English stainless steel standing rigging, Merriman 
blocks. The bef is is lestinet an ith Monel. Her ioeeviok oi accommodations are 


POCCCCCC CC CCC 


U. S. Coast Guard approved Vinylite plastic covered, 


complete; airfoam mattresses, stainless steel galley equipment, stove, etc., which is impervious to salt water, grease, oil, and other 
and pom to step aboard. All her canteen 3 are Macon Bronze from our P destructive elements, attractively colored in red, white and 
own patterns. Powered with a Universal Utility Four. blue. Colors cannot be worn or scuffed 


** Prices subject to change without notice. Write for catalog No. 105—Available a to Noval Ar- 


; = chitects, Dealers, Jobbers, Boat Builders and Ship Yards. 
We would be glad to estimate on your own design, power or sail. Write on your company stationery, 


The Cayman Islanders, Ltd, Georgetown, Grand Cayman, B. W. I. PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


% Pronounced ‘‘Heekee,’’ an extremely tough durable wood found on Grand 


Duienan onl esed ba ook enor: 1940 PITKIN AVE. ° BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 
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Hubert S. Johnson 


ufacturer 


BAY HEAD, NEW JERSEY 








YACHTING 


named Rebel I] for herself and’Thomas Kemp, of Biloxi.’A third 
Gulfport Star is owned by Andy Alfonso. 


> At the annual meeting of the LS.C.Y-R.A. in Havana Ed- 
ward B. Jahneke, of the New Orleans Gulf Star fleet, was named 
rear eommodore of the association. He served as "second vice 
“ "president several Years ago. ee 


| >» Cal F. Hadden, Jr.; ‘of the New Orleats Star Fleet, has again - 
become the owner of Solo, the boat he sold-to.W.Y. de Jarnette 
“| three years ago when he entered the service: A new addition to 
| the fleet is George Criminale, of the Mobile Y.C., whois keeping 
| his Star Little Dipper in New Orleans for winter racing.” 


PA melons sight in the New Orleans municipal heehor’ is the 
schooner Windjammer, formerly owned by ex-Commodore 
‘Garner H. Tullis, of the Southern Y:C. She was the winner of 
the 1932 St. Petersburg-Habana Race and is now flying the flag 
of Frank and Paul Hemenway, of Shreveport, La. 


p> Another new class boat on Lake Pontchartrain is the Indian 
‘Landing 20-footer recently bought by Norman and John 
deBen, the first of her kind tobe seen on the lake. 


FROM SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 
By Theodore Frothingham 


> The north shore of Cape Cod has had few boat shops due to 
the lack of adequate harbors, but now, over at East Dennis near 
the site of the famous old Shiverick yard, Austin Kirkbride is 
busy getting his plant established. There will be ample room for 
outside storage and future expansion at The Boat Shop. The 
‘headquarters at East. Dennis will serve the needs of a host of 
boat owners as, before Mr. Kirkbride located here, there were no 
facilities between Barnstable and Orleans. 


> Yachtsmen of this area are interested-in the first class in 











Anyone Can Pilot Like a Veteran 


with the TRANSLORUS 
Eliminates Calculating 

__- Compass Corrections 

Automatically translates true 

course from chart, to compass 


course. Disastrous slips in calcu- 
lation impossible. The Translorus 


fixes position by cross bearings; 


termines distance from shore; etc. 


A fine instrument priced within reach 
he en Write for free illustrated 
etin 





.HEATHCOTE MFG. CO.. Sharon, Mass.. 


is also a precision bearing finder—- - 


guides you past hidden shoals; de- . 





piloting and small boat. handling since the war, resumed, by 
® | the Boston P.S. on January 10th, at the Fenway School Center. 
This course is open to anyone interested. 


> The Hyannis Y.C. is continuing its winter work program 
with the members contributing their services on Sundays to 
enlarge the parking space, put in bumper rails and new. concrete 
curbs, and also to finish construction of the new 125’ bulkhead 
which runs along the front of the property to the south of the 
clubhouse. 

A Junior Y.C. is being formed, and various small sail boats 
are being considered for the young skippers. The club would 
own one or more of the boats to be used for instruction of those 
who do not own a boat of their own. 


> The U.S. Coast Guard is doing its share to improve yachting 
conditions along the south shore of the Cape. Pending the re- 
building of permanent lights at Falmouth Inner Harbor and on 
the east end of the Hyannis breakwater, which were destroyed 
by the recent hurricane, flashing buoys have been established 








For Smoother 
Getter Pe 


and Louger Sewice 


MICHIGAN 


 \ MW ey 
\) PROPELLERS 


Write for Catalog that tells you why 





MICHIGAN WHEEL CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


at the entrance of both harbors. 





> To the east of Point Gammon, just beyond Bass River, the 
yachtsman will find a new landmark this year. The Town of 
Dennis is erecting a new water tower, on the west side of Swan 
River on Route 28, which will stand high above the trees. It is a 
tank on tall legs and should not be confused with the familiar 
Harwich tower about three miles further east. The Harwich 
tank is more squatty. 























> The entrance to Bass River has for many years been pro- 
tected by two jetties. In more recent years, the inner two-thirds 
of the east jetty has been almost completely destroyed by storms 
and a serious condition exists at the river mouth. The towns- 
people and yacht club members have sought the aid of the state, 
anda committee from the legislature hasmadean inspection. Sup- 
port for the repairs will be asked at the annual Town Meetings 
of both Yarmouth and Dennis. The work is ~— important, 

and must not be delayed. 
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| LYMAN BOAT WORK 






















In the unsolicited words of 
an experienced boat owner . . . 


“VALSPAR 


MALABAR BOTTOM PAINT 
stands up better and longer! 


(ff 





1615-185. SF 


SANDUSKY, 0. 





















PROTECT YOUR HULL, 
SAILS AND CORDAGE 
WITH COP-R-NAP 
































OSMOSE 


WOOD PRESERVING CO. of AMERICA, INC. 
1437 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo 12, New York 





FELLOWS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
GNGINEBRS—BVUILDERS — 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


October 26, 1946 


Valentine & Company, 
11 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y,. 


Gentl enen: 


I would appreciate the name of the 
dealer in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, who 
handles VALSPAR MALABAR BOTTOM PAINT, 

IT have just arrived here in ny 
boat from Freeport, L. I., N. Y.3 and would like — 
to put it in shape for the season, 


I can get some of the other well 
known brands, which I have u in previous 4 
years, but in-as-much as I have been a firm 
user of your product for the past five sea- 
sons down here, with such excellent satis- 
faction, I again would prefer it. 


This rather sounds like a boost for 
Malabar, however, it stands up better end 
Jonger than any other brand down here with- 
out any signs whatever of worms or marine 
growth; but you have got to give it one 
light cost and one coat without cutting. 


You might like to know that my boat 
is a Huckine Fairform Flyer, very fast; and 
with a clean bottom she stays fast. 


you for the information 
requested, I am 


Yours very truly, 

























A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for 
Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the *- 
famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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..... SHE MEETS THE EYE 
AS WELL AS THE WEATHER 
..... THE BOAT WITH A FUTURE 


- TWIN DIESEL POWERED ¢ ALL MODERN 





THE BORGER 54 


Place your order now, for early spring delivery and be assured 
of getting an enjoyable all modern boat. It is the latest in design 
and construction and will continue as such into the future, 
making a sound investment. 





BURGER 54 OFFERS YOU MORE 


e Cost — Both first cost and expenses of maintenance are 
substantially less on her all-welded steel hull. 

e SEAWORTHINESS — Development of a design tried and 
proved in all kinds of weather. 

@ SAFETY — Her four watertight bulkheads are a safety 
factor as well as a source of structural strength. 

e SPEED — Pair of 165 h.p. General Motors Diesels will 
give her a speed of 16-18 miles. 

© SPACIOUSNESS — Her flush decks contribute to her 
roominess above and below — which makes for more 
pleasure throughout. 

@ MODERN — Not only in her design but construction from 
stem to Fo ate 











Proprietors of Enlarged Facilities for Building, Storing, Drydocking and Reconditioning 
BURGER BOAT COMPANY & 





MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 














“AR — those 


Jop-Siders!”’ 
fap 


Ot prautag be Dervell eChare 
Any footing i3 surer with Top-Siders! On wet, 
slippery decks, their patented squeegee 
soles cut through the film of water and grip. 
Won’t mark paint or bright-work. 
Washable white or blue 








duck uppers. Men’s and 
women’s sizes. At your 
Top-Sider dealer; 

or direct. 6.50 a pair. 


~ Sperry Top- “Sider Footwear 


11 Main Street, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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LIGHTNING NOTES 
By Bill Stubbins 


> It is reported that Hubert S. Johnson, boatbuilder at Bay 
Head, N.J., is to construct Lightnings for James Buck, D. M. 
Chapman, Carl Behler, James Davison; R. B. Ferree, John 
Franzen, C. 8. Green, Edward Hall, Mrs. Spencer P. Hazard, 
Spencer Hartshorne, Walter Pricken, Jr., W. P. Metz, John 
Schenk, H. F. Starn, Lewis Valentine, Dr. Scott ee E. M. 
Wagner and Clarence Walther. 


> J. C. Pimentel Duarte, secretary of Fleet 84, Flotilha de 
Lightnings do Rio de Janeiro, has requested plans be assigned 
to Oscar Vieira Ramos and Pericles Bonifacio de Oliveira, both 
of Rio de Janeiro. 


a Lightning Fleet Charters have been issued as follows: 
No. 104 to Lavalette Lightning Fleet, of Bloomfield, N.J.; No. 
105 to Groton Long Point Fleet, sailing in Fisher's Island 
Sound, Conn.; No. 106 to Execution Rocks Fleet, Huguenot 
bs oe Western Long Island Sound, N.Y.; No. 107 to Newport- 
Balboa Fleet, Newport Harbor, Calif. 


> Arthur Burtscher, Chief Measurer, has just appointed the 
following new measurers: Frank Watson, 927 Iliff St., Pacific 
Palisades, Calif; Gordon Strumm, 190 Emerson St., Boston; 
J. Nicholas Steneck, Hockenjos Boat Co., Great Cove, Lake 
Hopatcong, N.J.; and Andrew Barr, C. B. Daniels, Inc., 811 
Traction Ave., Los Angeles. 


> Plans for Lightnings have been assigned to M. D. Petrie, 
John J. McGarry, D. Hayes Murphy, W. R. McConnell, Dr. 
A. G. Ansprenger, J. B. Bindloss, Peggy Betsch and Charles H. 
Walker. It is reported that Saybrook Yacht Yard, Inc., Say- 
brook, Conn., will build these boats. Plans have also been as- 
signed to Roberto Costa Sousa and Alfredo Meyer, both of 
Florianopolis, Brazil. 


> The Boston Harbor Lightning Class Association, Inc., a 
codperative group which is having eight or ten Lightnings built 
for them, has been assigned Charter 100. 


> Frederick R. Huntington, of the F. R. Huntington Boat 
Building Co., Marion, Mass., reports that his company is plan- 
ning to build Lightnings as a stock boat this year. Mr. Hunting- 
ton was formerly chief draftsman with Sparkman and Stephens, 
designers of the Lightning. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc., rtd) 


> Leighton T. Bohl, four time commodore of the Rhode Island 
Y.C., was elected Commander of the Narragansett Bay Power 
Squadron, Asa Hoxie, vice commander ; Leroy C. Chace and Ken- 
neth Earle secretary and treasurer, respectively, and Charles J. 
McKenna first lieutenant. Arthur A. Wales and John Benson. 
were elected to the board of directors. 

Newly elected officers of the Taunton Y.C. are: commodore, 
Hollis C. Baker; vice commodore, Milton W. Harlow; rear 
commodore, David Dean; secretary, Marcus A. Rhodes; treas- 
urer, Stafford H. Hambly. George Robinson was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

Dr. Albert C. Blake is the new commodore of the Nelseki: 
sett Terrace B.C.; Vice Commodore Charles C. Cornell; Sec- 
retary Deo Tovet and treasurer Warren Roy were reélected. 


> The Narragansett Terrace B.C. has been agitating for im- 
provements in Bullock Cove, the only harbor north of the War- 
ren River on the east shore of the Bay. A hearing called by the 
Army Engineers in the East Providence Town Hall was jammed. 
At least a dozen speakers favored the project and about 40 
favorable letters were handed to the Colonel of the Engineers, 
and there was absolutely no opposition. Looks hopeful. Of course, 
the State as well as the towns of East Providence and Barring- 
ton will be expected to assume part of the costs. 
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The Rhodes designed molded plywood HURRI- 
CANE has been tried and tested. She is stiff, dry and 
has shown remarkable ability to foot to windward. She 

- ghosts along as if by magic in light airs and has also 
proven herself to be seaworthy and able in real dusty 
going. 





The Hurricane Class Association is making rapid 
strides in its plans for an active racing season. Arrange- 
ments have been completed for the first annual 
National Championship regatta to be held at Green- 
wich Cove, Conn. We invite you to come aboard and 
“FOLLOW THE TREND” with this new rapidly 
growing class. 


DIMENSIONS iqners & Builders Since 1904 
mes fat gard 


Beam 6’-834” 
Draft (Hull) 0’-9” 
Sail Area 

176 Sq. Ft. 





BOAT & ENGINE CO 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
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PLASTIC WOOD 


7, 
For Permanent Repairs... i & ; } 
use Plastic Wood the weather and Ree 
water resistant material that is ideal 
for replacing rotted wood and filling 
old screw or nail holes. Plastic Wood is 





ready to use ... handles like putty... 
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Sold at all Hardware, 
Ship Chandler and Paint Siores. 



















DOWERALT 


Magnesium Boats 


Enthusiastic dealers acclaim these new type, 
extra-light, extra-strong and safe magnesium 
boats! Sportsmen find them tough and sturdy 
for all ‘round use—built to take punishment— 
yet light and safe enough for children to 
handle. 


Dowcraft Magnesium Boat — De Luxe 


A winner in the first postwar year, the De Luxe 12-ft, 
Model has lived up to its every promise—and more! 
Weighs only 75 Ibs. Ribless construction, 3 rigid keels, 
buoyant Styrofoam Safety Floats under seats are 
notable safety features. Ruggedly built—structurally 
designed to last a lifetime—requires minimum upkeep. 


Takes outboard motor up to 52 H.P. 
$325.00 


(Easy to row, too.) 


Dowcraft Magnesium Boat — Utility 


12-ft. Utility Boat—also available—combines 
great structural strength and rigidity. with magnesium 
lightness. Outstandingly safe—takes outboard motor 
up to 52 H.P. Roomy interior with 3 magnesium seats— 
increased transom 
width for greater 
stability and safer 
turns — Styrofoam 
Safety Floats—new 
non-skid, non-scuff 
plastic flooring. 


$287.50 


New 










See Your Boat Dealer or 
Write for Complete Details 


SPECIALTY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
First and Water Streets 
Bay City, Michigan 
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tz SAYBROOK STAR 





WHIP 


Every Saybrook Star at the World's Champion- 
ship in Cuba's heavy weather finished every 
race. 


Only two left for Spring delivery to be built to 
the usual high Saybrook standards. 


Two Sailerettes available for early delivery. 27 
feet overall. Comfortable accommodations for 
two. 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 
SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 











SAILORS — KNOW YOUR SPEED 


THE TRIM-ETER, ANEW AND 
PRACTICAL SPEEDOMETER 
AND TRIM INDICATOR IS 
HERE. Can be installed. on any 
sailboat in a few minutes. Tells 
at a glance miles per hour and 
gain or loss when trimming sails. 
Will not foul lines or sails. 
Price $5.75. 


See your dealer or write 
direct for literature 


SISKA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Marine Specialties 
1272 Wayburn Avenue ° 





Detroit 30, Michigan 














“SALTY” COCKTAIL TRAY = 


They are designed with high sides, 
cleats are used for handles, and 
ORIGINAL PAINTINGS of nautical 
scenes are inside. Furnish us with a 
photograph of your boat or that of a 
friend’s with color scheme and it 
will be substituted for $1.00 extra. 
Choice of colors of trays are green, 
red, or blue. Stain, heat and alcohol 
resistant. Dim.: 14 x 8 x 2 inches. 





See page 85, Decem- 
ber issue of Yachting, 
for actual photograph 


Write for our booklet on many ofber 
PERSONALIZED nautical gifts 


\ 26" SMANTY 


WICKFORD 


$5.95 Tai - 








RHODE ISLAND & 
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> Frostbiting, after a four-year lapse, has begun again but it 
has been spasmodic. The first three Sundays were picnic weather, 
the fourth was one of the kind that carried away masts and 
rolled some of the boats bottom up, and then there were two 
when those who went to the Rhode Island Y.C. with the idea 
of racing, reconsidered and stayed ashore, which was logical 
considering the breeze and temperature. 


p> Short ends — Indian Class skippers from Boston were guests 
of the Narragansett Bay Indian Class Association at a te 
and a committee was appointed to plan intersectional racing 
next season. . . . Some building going on. Max Marquardt, a 
machinist with a salt water complex who lives way over on the 
back side of East Greenwich, is finishing a 45’ twin screw 
cruiser that he started six years ago. He has converted a pair of 
90 hp. Ford V-8s to drive her and expects to get 15 to 18 miles 
an hour. She was designed by the Bay City Boat Co.... 
Lemos, at Riverside, has well along a 42’ overall combination 
keel and centerboard sloop, designed by Sid Herreshoff, for one 
of those modest owners who don’t want anybody to know 
who she’s for. . . . Shaw, at Riverside, is building a 26’ fishing 
boat for Dr. Frederick K. Bowers. . . . Alder, at the Warren: 
Boat Yard, is building a 20’ over all cutter for Jim Curran and 
is making one S boat for George Armitage out of two that were 
damaged in the 1944 blow. . . . And among the amateurs, 
Ralph Kenney and Sheldon Davis are building a pair of Light- 
nings in the closed up casino at Conimicut. 

Paul C. Nicholson, Jr., and his brother Sayles have bought 
the 46’ over all auxiliary ketch West Wind from Raymond 
Mount, of Montclair, N.J. and will rename her Onrush. .. . 
Six members of the Ida Lewis Y:C. have ordered Ray Hunt- 


designed 210s and two more have been ordered for use at James- 


town by Marty Keeler and J. Peter Geddes. . . . Clem Hoey, 
Jr., sold the 34’ Elco Brazen Hussy to American Associates, 
Inc., and she joined the Florida procession. . . . Pawtuxet 
Marine Corp. sold Henry A. Grimwood’s 50’ Silver Lining to 
George W. Rice of Millbury, Mass. ... Max Zimmerman 
sold his 25’ sloop Cue Ball to New York. The Anchorage sold 
Hovey T. Freeman’s Pop’s Squaw to the Ida Lewis Y.C. for a 
club launch, and Taylor Phillips’ Casey 36’ auxiliary cutter 
Cynthia to John B. Lord, of New York. 


110 TIDINGS 


By Florence van Wyck 


> It is not often that a champion skipper is willing to share his 
hard-won knowledge with his opponents, so it is with real 
pleasure that we present the following tips from Roger Willcox, 
reigning International 110 champ, on how to get the best out 
of a 110: ‘ 

“Under most conditions, the 110 sails fastest when sailed 
straight upright. . . . The rudder on the 110s is an effective 
brake, particularly if misused. Good helmsmanship becomes 
an art of trying to trim the boat so that there is no helm, plus 
steering courses which require the minimum of tiller-work. 
Tacking a 110 requires practice if you want to avoid going 
backwards after filling away on the new course... . A 110 is 
one of the easiest boats afloat to stall by pointing too high. The 
only time she should be pinched is in the dying stages of a puff.” 

As for the correct cut of 110 sails, Roger says the mainsail, 
because of the large overlap of the genoa, must be cut fairly flat 
with maximum draft near the center, and the jib must be 
capable of being trimmed practically flat for windward work 
in medium and heavy weather. 


> Reports on 1946 fleet activities continue to dribble in. 
From Cohasset comes word that seven of the ten boats in that 
fleet were raced regularly last summer. A total of 22 races was 
held, 15 in the Championship Series and 7 in the Wednesday 
Series. John Bishop, Jr., sailing Aquilla, took first place in each 
group. Charles Higginson, in Curlew, was second in the Cham- 
pionship Series, and Janet Gutterson, in Janet III, was third. 
In the Wednesday races, Kingsley Durant, Jr., in Scares Me, 
placed second, and Charles Higginson was third. 
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Industrial Oceanic Corporation 
3117 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 4, California 








INTRODUCING THE NEW, IMPROVED “Llotall” 
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PLOTALL 15 a weather-proof, warp-proof, 
all-latitude plotting board. lis surface can 
be cleaned 1mmaculately by erasing or by 
washing with soap and water — each day’s 
work can be done without danger of “‘foul- 
ing’? 1t by half-erased marks from previous 
plottings. 


The new PLOTALt 1s constructed of highest: 
quality materials. The compass rose, 
meridians and longitude scales are pro- 
tected so they can never be erased from the 
plotting surface. The interchangeable lati- 
tude scales are of laminated construction. 
They are self-contained on the board. The 
whole instrument 1s practically indestructi- 
ble; only unusually rough handling will 
damage 1t or wear it out. 


PLoTALL is compact, light and easily stowed. The 
plotting surface gives 4 degrees of longitude and 5 
degrees of latitude at the equator (outside dimen- 
sions 18”’ x 22’’). ; 








PLoTA.t is sold by authorized H.O. agents and 
nautical instrument stores. If your local dealer 
cannot supply PLoTa.., write direct to us giving 
his name and address. 


















The Anpnroued Ol Purpose Dishe+A Signal 


held. Safe. Dependable. 

Pisrgccles absolutely watertight. 

Light —less than 7 02. Compact —5'/e won 

20-second brilliant night flare Se eed 

bright orange day smoke in et ee ~ ~ oer 
container. Can be seen day ws np sg pec irae 
piercer cpa selbst deolers: Accept no substitutes. 
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Dutch people’s wedding-gift 
to Princess Juliana and 
Prince Bernhard, 
Royal Yacht ,,.PIET H ae" 
built at our yards. 


AMSTERDAM SHIPYARD 


G. DE VRIES LENTSCH J* | 
GRASWEG 60-62 AMSTERDAM 
















































































BARNACLE 


34’ 0.c., 23’ 4” wi., 8’ 7” beam, 5’ 4” draught. Mahogany rail and rail cap. 
Double spreadets so that genoa may be trimmed properly. Mast stepped on 
keel, 526-sq. ft. sail’area. Ratsey nylon sails. 


The Alden 


John G. Alden 


131 State Street, Boston 607 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WATSON-FLAGG 


Used in PT Boats, Navy Crash Boats 
and Army Rescue Boats 


NOW specified for various 
pleasure craft 


GEARS 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
AND 
MARINE PROPULSION DRIVES 


Manufactured by 


WATSON-FLAGG MACHINE Co. 
845 East 25th Street PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 














on tHe water PLAY SAFE win WILCO! 


You'll double your fun on the water when 
you know you’re safe in any emergency... 
Safe with a newly designed WILCO 
Racing Vest. A heads-up jacket that keeps 
the wearer’s head out of water under all 
conditions ... Safe with WILCOQ’s Float 
Coat, designed especially for children 
who are learning to swim ... Safe with 






WILCO Cushions and all other equip- 
ment for pleasure craft. 


“PLAY SAFE WITH WILCO” 


0 


The new WILCO univer- 
sal size Racing Vest. Adjust- 
able to fit any size person, 


Wilber & Son 


116 New Montgomery Street * San Francisco, Calif. 


AMERICA’S HEADQUARTERS FOR WATER-SAFE EQUIPMENT 
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> The first 110 destined for South American waters has been 
shipped by the Hagerty Co. to Raoul Couzier, Rosario, Argen- 
tina. . Mural painting is the latest in 110 trim, according 
to Francis Hagerty. One boat on Cape Cod will sport a full- 
length shark on her sides next summer, and one of the Ocean 
City fleet will feature a sea serpent. . . . Corinthian Co. has 
shipped its first 20 boats, several of them to Honolulu, where 
the Waikiki Y.C. fleet is expected to number at least 10 boats 
by the start of the spring season. . . . A new fleet has been 
formed at San Diego, California. 


> At the annual meeting of the Western Long Island Sound 
110 Association on January 3rd, the guest of honor was Artie 
Knapp, who gave the group a number of straight-from-the- 
shoulder tips on how to win races. (Artie is another altruistic 
skipper, bless him!) Business transacted at the meeting in- 
cluded a decision, in line with the vote of the Class last August, 
to outlaw jumper struts in all future fleet events; those boats 
so equipped are expected to have the jumpers removed by the 
start of the 1947 season. The fleet also voted to petition the 
Y.R.A. for an earlier start and a course of from six to seven 
miles for the coming season. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Florence van Wyck; secretary-treasurer, Harry 
Herbert (reélected); board of governors, G. R. (Bill) Corwin. 
Retiring president Harold Meyer was named to the board for 
two years to fill the incoming president’s unexpired term. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> Harry C. Kendall became an octogenarian last month and 
the yachtsmen got.together at the Detroit Y.C. to pay tribute 
to this man whose life just covers the sport of sailing as we 
have known it around the lower Great Lakes. Sailors came 
from Cleveland, Toledo, Toronto, Chicago and’ way ports. 
The affair was unusual, made so by the weight and influence 
Commodore Kendall has exercised on the sport. He was in it 
virtually at the beginning. He helped found the Interlake Y.A.., 
an outfit made up of 54 Great Lakes clubs which holds its 
annual regatta at Put-in-Bay each year. That was back well 
before the turn of the century. The I.L.Y.A. didn’t start to 
function as a body until 1894 although informal gatherings of 
the sailors were held at the ’Bay some years before that. He 
was one of the first secretaries of the I.L.Y. A. and holds that 
office today although others have held the job at various times. 
He was commodore of the Interlake in 1915. He was even more 
active in the affairs of the Detroit Y.C. which he also helped 
found. He is still on its directorate and served as its commodore 
in 1913. With Harry Austin of the Detroit B.C., he organized 
the Detroit River Y.A., in 1914 as a clearing house for regatta 
dates. The clubs, at that time, frequently had éonflicts in their 


He always managed to get in a lot of racing. His sloop 
Shamrock won 33 straight starts back in ’93 and is one of our 
legendary packets. He has served as a delegate to the 
N.A.Y.R.U. and to the Great Lakes Y.R.U. and helped 
stage the Barthel Races. 

He went unbeaten for years as the winner of the annual 
commodore’s race. Commodore Kendall also was active in the 
Port Huron-Mackinac Race as a contestant and race official. 

He has handled every possible yachting assignment around 
a regatta. He knows more sailors than anyone else on the Great 
Lakes, and they like him. That’s why the party for Com- 
modore Kendall turned out to be the warm-hearted demonstra- 
tion it was. 


> At an informal meeting of Detroit Y.C. and Gold Cup 
officials, it was suggested that the Silver Cup, put up as a 
memorial to the late O. J. Mulford last summer and won by 
Lou Fageol, be raced for in three heats of 30-miles each on Labor 
Day. This follows the Gold Cup pattern. The first race for the 
cup was for 15 miles. 





> The Detroit B.C., a little more than a mile down the river 
from the Detroit Y.C., has applied for an A.P.B.A. sanction to 
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For High Speed Efficiency 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE FITTINGS FOR 
THE WELL EQUIPPED BOAT 
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Boating Pleasure 
COLUMBIAN’ 


Propellers and Fittings Romer, Alls 
Columbian Propellers are used by the 
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Famous Ailsa Craig 


COLUMBIAN HYDRAULIC CLUTCH 
AND THROTTLE CONTROLS 


following standardized boat builders: 
ANNAPOLIS - CruisAlong - DAWN 
ELCO - HIGGINS - IMPERIAL gl 

“ Vv LUDERS - VINYARD -TRUSCOTT 4 
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Columbian Catalog 
Free on Request 
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‘In OCEAN RAC- 
ING Alfred Loomis 
has at once com- 
bined an accurate 
and comprehensive 
history with a de- 
lightful and humor- 
ous narrative. The 
book is as good as 
the sport it repre- 
sents,”’ 
says 


ROD STEPHENS 


of Ox 
OCEAN RACING 
The Great Blue Water Yacht Races 
By ALFRED F. LOOMIS © 


From the classic event of 1866 to the race to Bermuda in 
1946, Mr. Loomis covers the whole field with intimacy 





and authority. Here are the epic highlights of the many. 


Bermuda Races, the Fastnet — “Grand National” of 
ocean racing — and the races to Norway, Spain, Honolulu 
and Tahiti. Included is a special chapter on “The Rules 
of the Game” by Herbert L. Stone, editor of Yacurine. 


Profusely illustrated « $5.00 
Book Dept., YACHTING, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17 











The dramatic ac- 
count of two single- 
handed passages 
across the Atlantic 
ocean — under sail 
in the sloop “Winni- 
belle” and under 
power in the cruiser 
Arielle. The full 
story of these two 
extraordinary voy- 
ages is a book 
which will appeal to 


every yachtsman. 





“‘A vivid and realistic de- 
scription of life alone at sea, 
filled with humor... and 
packed with practical sugges- 
tions’’—R.N.B., Jr., in YACHTING 


WIND ALOFT 
WIND ALOW 


By Marin-Marie 


Profusely illustrated. $3.50 
Book Dept., YACHTING, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17 — 
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Dimensions of the new 
Cambridge Cadet: 
L.O.A. 28’ 7” Beam 8’ 7” 
L.W.L. 21’8” Draft 4’ 10” 


Hailed — 


Hailed as the boat of the year at the New York Boat Show. 
The Cambridge “Cadet” is answer to a fine healthy cruising 
boat for the real sailor. However, bear in mind that mate- 
rials are limited this year — we can only handle orders on 
a limited basis so “first come, first served.” 


Designed expressly for us by 
Warner, N.A., “Cadet” offers 
quarters for three, unbeliev- 
and locker space, auxiliary 
struction is the finest available. 


THE HAMPTON 0.D. 


The Hampton One-Design is grow- 
ing rapidly all over America. Our 
precision-built Hampton sells for 
$965. F. O. B. Cambridge, “Md. 
complete with sails, ready to sail. 
All boats measured and certified 
at factory. Dimensions: L.O.A. 
18'0”" .L.W.L.14'0". Beam5'914". 


Cambridge Shipbuilders, Inc. 
Cambridge, Maryland : Telephone 1100 


Winthrop L. x 
full headroom, 
able storage 
power. Con- »% 








ambridge | 
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hold a motor boat regatta for outboards, 135s and the Gold 
Cup type of boats next summer. It’s the first venture of this 
nature for this club which has been devoted to sailing and 
rowing since it was organized in 1839. 


NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By Bill Smart | 


> Officers and committee of the R.O.R.C. were selected as 
follows: admiral, R. Maclean Buckley; vice commodore, E. 
Gore-Lloyd; committee, Alan H. Paul, Lt.-Col. J. M. L. Gavin, 
R. E., Capt. (E) J. H. Illingworth, R. N., F. Alex Haworth, 
Major I. V. Major, R.M., Iorys Hughes, Ian Henderson.. The 
committee has appointed M. D. N. Wyatt honorary treasurer, 


| Commander F. R. H. Swann, O.B.E., R.N.V.R., secretary and 


H. R. Barrett, honorary measurer. 


> Tom Thornycroft’s Toucan Too emerged as the -Y.R.A.’s 
final choice for the officially sponsored Keel One-Design with 200 
sq. ft. actual sail area. Two days December sailing of the four 
vessels built and another ten days deliberation on the part of the 
committee settled this. 

Actually Uffa Fox’s boat Pensive Temptress proved to be the 
fastest, but was counted out for not conforming to the specifi- 
cations: she had a cast fin and bulb, and iron instead of wood 
and lead fin. When planing, she achieved somewhere around 
11 knots and her all ’round performance was too good to be 
ignored, so the Keel Boat Committee suggests that she be con- 
sidered as complementary to and not competitive with the 
official one design. Almost certainly, she will start a class among 
the many ex-dinghy sailors to whom this new Y.R.A. one-design 
caters. — 

Trials scheduled for six days were brought to an end in two 
by a gale of wind which wrecked the original first choice whose 
building was sponsored by the Y.R.A. Committee, Morgan 
Giles’ Susanna. December 6th brought a moderate to light breeze 
and December 7th a strong southwesterly. Tests included runs 
dead to leeward of about a mile and a half and then a beat back. 
Boats were not “raced” but timed; sometimes in pairs, some- 
times as a procession. Running, there was little to choose be- 
tween them; on windward work, weatherliness and speed went 
to Uffa Fox’s, the Thornycroft boat, the Giles boat and Robert 
Clark’s boat in more or less that order, with little to choose be- 
tween Fox and Thornycroft. 

The Redwing trial horse (H. K. Andreae’s Prawn) performed 
only on the first day, proving slightly faster than Robert Clark’s 
Shaft, but otherwise behind the new boats. _ 

All the boats were good. Robert Clark, who has produced an 
amazing number of winners in offshore racing, seems to have in- 
terpreted requirements differently. Where the three other proto- 
types verged on the out and out racing machine, his was almost 
a family boat. 


> Every one of the boats achieved something like what passes 
for cheap building over here now. A British builder quotes me 
these prices: Uffa Fox’s, £355;-Morgan Giles’, £385; Tom 
Thornycroft’s, £400; Robert Clark’s, £425. 


> When more boats can be built, nobody knows. Latest and 
worst shock for both yachtsmen and builders is the complete 
banning of timber of any sort for building pleasure boats. That 
ban is by our own Admiralty who have final control of all. wood 
allocated for boatbuilding. Alarm, dismay and general depres- 
sion have descended on the whole yachting fraternity. The ban 
may not last long, but even in a short time will mean many 
skilled workmen drifting away from boatbuilding. 


> Latifa may be in America this year (1947) if Mike Mason 
keeps to the intention he announced at the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club Annual Dinner of taking her over for the Hollanders’ Trans- 
atlantic Race. Probable date for this is June 20th, course 
Brenton Reef to Ijmuiden in time for the centenary celebrations 
of the Royal Netherlands Y.C. 

Apropos of this, Latifa’s 1946 round trip costs have now been 
worked out, They amount to just over $20,000 (£4,000). 
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THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK OF 
BOAT PLANS EVER PUBLISHED 











w “It is a book which 
should be required read- 
ing. Its 190 pages contain 
descriptions and plans of 


125 sailing, power and 


auxiliary craft...” 


writes EVERETT B. MORRIS in 
the “‘New York Herald Tribune”’ of 


YOUR 
NEW 


With an Introduction 
by HERBERT L. STONE 





Edited by the Staff 
of YACHTING 


BOAT 


Mr. Morris also says 
aw “Thenewcomer to boat- 
ing will find the book an 











invaluable aid. It is illus-|\ 


trated with drawings, dia- 


grams and photographs.” 


YOUR NEW BOAT 
belongs in every nautical library 


=” ~=USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 


Book Department, YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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i Please send me...... copy of YOUR NEW BOAT, price $3.95 
per copy, postpaid. 
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Light craft certainly is on its best perform- 
ance behavior when equipped with Paragon’s 


power-assured, Reverse and Reduction Gears © 


—reason enough for boat maneuverability 
getting an automatic A-rating, 

The light craft owner makes a point. of 
verifying a Paragon Gear Assembly in the 
transmission when he buys a new boat or 
motor because Paragon’s 38-year “ain’t mis- 
behavin’” record is his guarantee of de- 


pendability. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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Working _ Feathered 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 








YACHTING 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 


By Ray Krantz 


> Reuben Carlson, Tacoma Y.C., is taking keen interest in 
the construction of his new 78’ diesel yacht Miriam at the J. M. 
Martinac Shipbuilding Corp, yard at Tacoma. Designed by 
Joe Martinac, she is a wholesome type with fantail stern, and 
is driven by a 6-cylinder 240 hp. Washington Diesel, direct 
reversing type. 


> At the Pacific International Y.A.’s annual meeting and elec- 
tion at the Seattle Y.C., December 7th, James F. Unicume, com- 
modore of the Seattle club, was elected chairman; as far as we 
know, this is the first time a power yacht owner has been so 


honored. New P.I.Y.A. vice chairmen include Jim Longley 


and Humphrey Golby, of the Royal Victoria Y.C.; Ed Black, 
Jr., Bellingham Y.C.; John Soderberg, Seattle Y.C.; and 
Charles Frisbie, Corinthian Y.C. New council members elected 
were as follows: Harold Jones, Royal Vancouver Y.C. (retiring 
chairman); F. M. Ohrt, Royal Victoria Y.C.; John Warburton, 
Seattle Y.C.; Ray Elliott, Jr., Corinthian Y.C.; and Carl 
Sahline; Bellingham Y.C. W.H. “Bud” Day of the Vancouver 
club was reélected secretary-treasurer, and J. A. Troxell, 
Seattle Y.C., association measurer. The spring meeting of the 
Association will be held at Victoria, B.C., the date to be an- 
nounced later. Four delegates were named to the Pacific Coast 
Y.A. meeting in San Francisco in February: Harold Jones, 
Charles Frisbie, Ray Elliott, Jr., and Ed Black, Jr. 

The P.I.Y.A. regatta will be held at Seattle, early in July. 
_ At the December 7th meeting, a moment’s silence was ob- 
served in memory of Ben B. Temple, veteran British Columbia 
yachtsman and P.I.Y.A. figure for many years, who died 
recently. 


> The proposed ocean race this summer from Bull Harbor, — 
at the north end of Vancouver Island, to Point Wilson, just 
north of Port Townsend, Wash., appears likely to materialize, 
at this writing. The race necessarily will be limited to the 
larger auxiliaries, being a rough-water passage of 305 miles 
along the west coast of 200-mile long Vancouver Island, and 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 


> Sea Breeze, official publication of the Royal Vancouver Y.C., 


lists the club’s new officers as follows: Commodore, Harold A. 


Jones; vice commodore, O. H. Bell; rear commodore, T. H. 
Wright; fleet captain, J. A. Longley; staff captain, T. W. Ayres; 
hon. secretary, W. G. Breeze; hon. treasurer, F. R. Wilgress; 
hon. measurer, Roy E. Anderson; hon. hydrographer, A. H. 


| Jefferd; and the following are executive committee members: 


Hon. Jr. Commodore, Bob Day; J. Douglas Maitland, J. G. 
Ortengren, A. W. Nyblom, Gonege Parsons, and Col, Colin 
Ferrie. 

Junior division officers are Charles Bayne, Jr., commodore; 
Jock Ferrie, vice commodore; Howard Eckman, Jr., fleet cap- 
tain; Bruce Carter, Jr., secretary-treasurer; and junior executive 
committee members: John Green, Cedric Gyles, Gus Roedde, 
and Bob Day, honorary junior commodore. 


> The Vancouver club also reports much activity in the sail 
division, with six new craft of the 34’ class sponsored by Bill 
Roedde, a new boat in the Ganessa Class, several more of the 
Hi-Ho or Halliday Class; and a small fleet of Stars, Comets, 
and Lightnings under construction. At Seattle, at least eight 
new Stars are being built for ’47 competition, the new owners 
including Milton Flaten, Hank Wagner, Jim Lamont, = 
Hopkins, Dick Griffiths, and Dick Whiting. 


> Cat’s-paws: Dwyn Wen, 110’ auxiliary schooner formerly 
owned by James K. Baird, Seattle Y.C., has been sold by 
Bryant’s Marina to N. C. O'Hanlon, of Vancouver, B.C., who 
is taking her to Long Beach, Calif., en route to the South ‘Seas. 
. . . Dr. Albert Bowles, Seattle Y.C., has a new yacht, a 50’ 
Coast Guard patrol boat which he has named Aldon... . 
Arrow Marine Co., Seattle, is showing the new 26’ Steelcraft 
cruisers. . . . The Royal Vancouver Y.C. recently presented 
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SERVICE! 


IN THE GREATER NEW YORK AREA 


BEFORE YOU POWER OR REPOWER, see the New 1947 
Chrysler Engines in our big new showroom! To Chrysler 
Owners in the New York Area, Mikkelsen offers compre- 
hensive, 4-point cooperation: 


@ TECHNICAL SERVICE 
Experienced advice, assuring correct engine weight, 
horsepower and r.p.m. for your boat. No obligation. 
© REPAIR SERVICE 
Everything from tune-up to complete overhaul in our 
comprehensive engine repair shops. 
© PARTS SERVICE 


Immediate parts availability from the largest Chrysler 
parts stock on the East Coast. 
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@ DEALER SERVICE 
Mikkelsen‘s policy of operating exclusively through 
boatyards and authorized dealers assures prompt, 
efficient local service. 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOM, REPAIR AND PARTS DEPARTMENTS: 











Distributors for Greater New York area 
393 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16,N. Y 





Stan Brooks, caretaker of the club’s Coal Harbour facilities, 
a $1,000 check in appreciation of 25 years of faithful service. 

. Ralf Decker, Seattle Y.C., will have a new Blanchard 
senior knockabout for the ’47 sail races. ... The Danish 
training ship Danmark left Seattle December 28th for Victoria, 
B. C., with an escort of sail and power yachts from Elliott Bay 
to West Point. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> The new president of Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A., ruling body 
for sail boating in this region, is William W. Heintz, of Gales- 
ville, Md., and Washington. Heintz has been commodore of the 
West River 8.C., president of the Chesapeake Twenties Class 
Association and head of the Penguin Class Dinghy Association. 
He helped organize the latter class, which has since grown to 
be international in scope. 

Retiring after two years of genuinely hard work is able Hal 
Loweree, of Baltimore and Gibson Island. Murray Sullivan, 
another Gibson Island Y.S. sailor, moved up from secretary- 
treasurer to vice president. Marshall Duer, of Baltimore and 
the Potapskut S.A., takes over Sullivan’s job. Members at 
large of the Executive Committee are Jim Faye, of Rappa- 
hannock River Y.C:, and Tom Carpenter, of Tred Avon Y.C. 

Election of officers was held in Baltimore in December, with 
Gibson Island Y.S. acting as host. Latest figures show that 
C.B.Y.R.A. now counts 28 member clubs on the Bay and 
tributaries and close to 400 individual members. 


> Clarence E. Pink has been reélected commodore of Cam- 
bridge Y.C. on the Eastern Shore. Other officers are Lawrence 
M. Ewell, Sr., vice commodore; Edward N. Evans, rear com- 
modore; Walter B. Johnson, Jr., treasurer, and A. Leroy 
Willey, secretary. The last two also were reélected. 


> Commodore of Potapskut S.A. for 1947 is Phillip O. Roach, 
skipper of the Delta Class Blue Moon. Elected with him recently 
were Edward Brewster, vice commodore; James M. Clifford, 
rear commodore; William O, Jensen, fleet captain; Harold 
White, treasurer, and George Phillips, secretary. 


> The Naval Academy’s newest addition to an already im- 
pressive racing fleet, the yawl Congaree (ex-Wakiva), was 
awarded the William H. Labrot Bowl for high scoring cruising 
yacht during 1946. Lt. Frank Siatkowski, U.S. N., sailed Con- 
garee.in a majority of the events. Fifteen cruising class yachts 
qualified for this prize. Runner-up was Frank Greenman’s 
Alsumar, of- Annapolis Y.C. 

Other high point trophy winners for the year were Buddy 
Elderkin’s Eight-Metre Hebe, Gibson Island, racing division; 
Harold White’s Vagabond, Potapskut, Delta Class; Barclay 
Trippe’s Bandersnatch, Chesapeake Bay Y.C., Star Class; 
Buddy Hartge’s Cuttysark, West River S.C., Chesapeake 
Twenties; Dean Atchison’s Rhapsody, Norfolk Y. & C.C., 
Hampton One-Designs;. Leslie Wright’s Fan Tan V, Capital 
Y.C., Comet Class; Charles Somervell’s Baby Face, Rappa- 
hannock River Y.C., Snipe Class; Raymond Reckord’s Pink 
Lady, Potomac River §.A., Penguin Class, and W. Wood’s 
Spellbound, Norfolk Y.C.C., Moth Class. 


> Fran Taylor, C.B.Y.R.A. record keeper, reports racing om 
the Bay last year approached its prewar status. There were 
1220 entries in the 27 sanctioned events of which he has. 
record. The records show 589 boats competing as against 289: 
in 1945. All classes showed healthy increases, with the Hampton. 
One-Designs leading, 89 in 1946 as compared with the 41 the 
year before. 


> Two clubs were formally voted membership in C.B.Y.R.A.. 
They are Corsica River Y.C., up close to the head of the Bay,. 
and Pasquotank River Y.C., way down at Elizabeth City, N. C. 
The latter is a Moth Class stronghold. 


YACHTING 


> The issue of who won last year’s Virginia Cruising Cup for 
the race from Gibson Island to Hampton has finally been 
settled. Dr. Joe Nelson, of Gibson Island Y.S., has received the 
trophy for his performance in the Class B cutter Valiant. On 
the basis of results first announced by the committee at Hamp-. 
ton Y.C., A. C. Gay’s schooner Delilah was declared winner 
and so reported in this magazine last summer. 


p> Led by Charlie Dell of Annapolis Y.C., Bay yachtsmen are 
preparing a big welcome for skippers and crews competing in 
the forthcoming Newport-Annapolis Race sponsored by the 
New York Y.C. It starts from Newport June 21st. A number 
of events both ashore and afloat is being planned for the 
oceasion. C.B.Y.R.A., for-instance, has scheduled its annual 
rendezvous at Annapolis on June 28th. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
" LAWLEY 15°° By Lee Shore 


Now Built Exclusively by Cape Cod > For the record, we give you the following clubs and officers 


Both Keel and Centerboard Models for 1947: Royal Canadian Y.C, — commodore, James E. Hahn; 

vice commodore, R. B. F. Barr; rear commodore, Dr. H. K. 
ee ee Detweiler; fleet, captain, W. R. Binch; honorary treasurer, 
meu se B. E. Howard; historian, C. H. J. Snider. . . . Queen City 


. Y.C. — commodore, James Mitchell; vice commodore, A. Rae; 
Write us about: Sail Boats 15° to 28' — ‘| | rear commodore, Kenneth Purchase; secretary, A. Wilson; 
: Power Boats 18’ and 32’ treasurer, Dennis Kimpson. ... Royal Hamilton Y.C.— 
-commodore, Clifford Lunt; vice commodore, Alex Sharp; rear: 
commodore, Walter White; fleet. captain, W. R. Morrison; 
secretary-treasurer, A. G. Shorer; measurer, John Husband. 
A . . » Crescent Y.C. — commodore, Schuyler Adams; vice com- 
Wahi A ai e aes modore, Dr. Leonard M.: Vincent; treasurer, William E. Moore; 
MASSACHUSETTS ds) H secretary, Delos M. Cosgrove, Jr... . Rochester Y.C. — 
* Largest Builders of Small Sailboats in America - commodore, W. S. Calkins; vice commodore, W. L. Todd; rear 
commodore, Roland Roberts; secretary, J. A. McConnell; 
treasurer, V. J. Mulvey; fleet captains, J. G. Dale, J. A. 
Jennings; fleet surgeon, Dr. R. J. Calihan; measurer, Oscar 
Marth. 


A RADIO TELEPHONE > Five Sodus Bay Y.C. skippers are now active members of 
the Lightning Class PR the gs to es — 

Swartz who has ordered a Lightning for spring delivery. 
read thir booklet | | | ore rie, womplotol his Lightning; ond sage oplt his saling 


\ — Send for this tree booklet, today! time between Pultneyville and Sodus Bay. Lee Short, last 
year’s Snipe champ, has ordered a new boat for next season. 


> Captain R. T. Burcroff, of the Pultneyville Y.C., has bought 
ee Anona from Karl and John Schantz but she will keep Sodus 
~ RAY JEFFERSON, INC. Bay as home waters. 


res wee 
serra es 


Manufacturer Communications Equipment > Olcott Y.C.’s two Rhodes Bantams have changed hands. 


k Road, Freeport Na Carroll O’Neil and Lee Coash are the new owners. . . . Doc 
Moyer has a new Snipe on order. Vic Lapage’s new cruiser, 
EXPORT DEPT.: 44 WHITEHALL STREET, N. Y. C. a 40’ Christ-Craft, arrived at the club recently’ by truck. Bob 

# | Willet has sold his cup-winning Star Doc’s and is casting an eye 
about for a larger boat. 


: > Pat Patterson, of the Rochester Y.C., sold his schooner 
W J Mi LL S & CO Gentrice late this fall to Mr. Lewis, of the Cape May Y.C. 
° . * Gentrice travelled south by the outside route and with her new 
owner is exploring Caribbean waters this winter. . . . Howard 
SAILMAKERS Reekers, who sold his “R” at the beginning of the season, has 
bought the Six-Metre Jill. ... Roland Roberts sold his 

Bounty Romar II and she has left the club. . . . Cliff Baker, 
Bun Farley, and Bill Calkins (who crewed for Ceb Lee, of 
FOUNDED 1880 Seneca Lake) didn’t bring home any top places from the 
World’s Championship Star boat races at Havana, but they 
~ bring home some movies that made us realize that while 
ntario’s nor’easters are “sumpin’” they are in no class with 

GREENPORT LONG ISLAND Atlantic’s northers. . . . Cliff's Zoa IZ ended about in the 
middle of the fleet and, considering it was a series where several 

NEW YORK boats were dismasted, rigging gave way, and black and blue 
spots were the correct attire, that’s not bad. Cliff left Zoa at 

an Eastern boat works for an overhauling and.a spring tune up. 


Available for 
SPRING 
DELIVERY 
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THE VINYARD 47’ CRUISER 
Available for early spring delivery 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 
Milford, Delaware 














HEAVY DUTY, LOW 
HEIGHT, AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC BILGE PUMP 


Made Exclusive for Marine Use 
(10 OVERALL) 

Swayproof (Micro Switch) pum 
550 gallons per hour at 2 foot, 450 
gallons at 4 foot; will lift water 9 
feet, All bronze construction except 
motor. Totally enclosed heavy nt | 
motor, oilless bearings. Spark proof. 
Cast bronze strainer. 


NON-AUTOMATIC 
6 Volts.....+0 22.45 
12 Volts...... 24.45 
32 Volts....+. 26.45 


MANHATTAN MARINE 
& ELECTRIC CO., INC, 
116-Y Chambers St., New York 7 




















LATEST INFORMATION 


ON FITTING OUT, NAVIGATION, 
MAINTENANCE, TRAVEL TIPS FOR — 


Cruising 
to Florida 


By MORLEY COOPER 


Author of ‘The Cruising Yacht’ 





NE of the most interesting and exciting of all 
postwar voyages is the cruise down the 
Intracoastal Waterway to Florida — a cruise 

that requires a minimum of preparation and ex- 
pense with great dividends in enjoyment. Morley 
Cooper has just completed the 1,400 odd-mile 
voyage in his own cabin cruiser. In CRUISING TO 
FLORIDA he brings you the most practical guide 
book written for this choicest of postwar plans. All 
the details and practical facts needed for the voy- 
age are here — preparation of the boat, power plant 
and auxiliary; supplies and gear; qualifications of 
passengers and crew; navigational and buoy haz- 
ards to avoid, charts, stopovers, anchorages. With 
apprendices on the history and construction of the 
Waterway, bridge types and clearances. 47 photo- 
graphs and end paper maps. 

















$3.00 at all bookstores, or postpaid from 
WHITTLESEYHOUSE ¢ McGraw-Hill Bidg., New York 18 












WATCH FOR 
OUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the 


NORTHEASTER 
CRUISER 


in the 


March Issue of YACHTING 


GUARANTEE 
FOR SPRING DELIVERY 
ON ORDERS TAKEN NOW 
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NORTHEAST SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
SCITUATE HARBOR + MASS. 





keep YOUR BOAT WATER TIGHT & TRIM 









ABOVE 
AND 

BELOW Sra see eula ks 

WATER 3 ppeSERVATIVE 5 
LINE 


. USED 
IN EVERY 
PORT 
SINCE 1889 

















GET THE BEST 
insist oN KUHLS 


13 great Marine products. Sold 
at leading Marine Supply 
dealers throughout the World 


H. B. FRED KUHLS 











65th Street » 3rd Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 












HANDLING 
HALLETT MFG. CO. PRODUCTS 


Complete elimination of motor noises 

is assured, with the installation of 
Hallett filtered ignition shielding. 
All ignition and electric motor noise on 
radio, telephone or direction finder is 
effectively eliminated without shutting. 
down the engine. 


In stock for immediate Sane cdcldins 
“Packaged” marine ignition 
kits for most types of standard pete 
_ engines, gasoline and diesel. 


Hallett l-cyl. 8 h.p. and 2-cyl. 18 h.p. 
diesel engines in marine and stationary 
and generating sets are available. Infor- 
mation on request. 


: Iuiiaidtads Diilsites 


SHIELDING-DIESEL 


Atlantic Seaboard Distributors 
90 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel. BOwling Green 9-2891 





UNEQUALED in 


QUALITY and PERFORMANCE 


DYER DINKS and 
DYER DHOWS 


“Leading the Tender World” 








AND JOE'S GEARS 
FOR FISHING FLEET ECONOMY 


“We have adopted S-N Gears for our entire line of Sheppard 
Diesel Marine engines after consideration and trial of many 
other types of gears. 


“The users and distributors of our Sheppard Diesels also 
heartily approve the adoption of these S-N Gears. 


Signed, N. A. Es: Gen‘! Mgr. 

R. H. SHEPPARD CO., Inc. 

THE SNOW-NABSTEDT GEAR CORP. 
251 Welton St., Hamden, Conn. P. O. Box 1753,, New Haven, Conn. 
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Kent Hitchcock 
The Rhodes 33 fleet hits the line during the Christmas regatia 


‘WINTER RACING AT NEWPORT 


p> The Annual Christmas Regatta at Newport Harbor Y. C., 

December 28th and 29th, brought out the largest fleet ever to 

compete in an “‘all bay” regatta. Light air and sunny skies 

prevailed for the series which drew 172 boats, 86 in each of the 

two divisions, large classes and dinghies. Series winners are: 

IsLAND CuipPER: (1) Toyon, R. C. Lewis; (2) Alowette, Phil 
Smith; (3) Conejo, Ken Davis. 

Ruopes 33: (1) Ruth, Bob Allen; (2) White Cap, Bob White; 
(3) Micron, W. P. Merickel. 

Paciric Coast: (1) Agnes FE, Heber Erickson; (2) Puff, Ken 
Watts; (3) Twilite, A. A. Butler. 

INTERNATIONAL 110: (1) Goblin, Jim Whyte; (2) Caprice Jr. 
Owen Dresden; (3) Den Roc, Jim Rounds. 

PaciFic INTERCLUB: (1) Wahini, E. Harvey; (2) Pinup, E. W. 
Smith; (3) Agilita, Wm. Rempel. 

Lupers 16: (1) Sweet Sixteen, J. Coberly; (2) Witch, S. Enright; 
(3) Frolic, Geo. Mansor. 

AuBaTross: (1) Kalea, Dr. A. Laubersheimer; (2) Be Gay Too, 
James B. Rogers; (3) Nocturne, H. E. Wippler. 

VixinG: (1) Prelude, Don Pederson; (2) Marie, A. L. Graham; 
(3) Gotta Go, Wm. Campbell. 

Srar: (1) Chaser II, Bill Ficker; (2) Corinthian, Bill Brill; (3) 
Lecky, Chas. Rollins. 

INTERNATIONAL Snipe: (1) Phil Green; (2) Jim Lewis; (8) 
Danny Elliott. 

Napies Sasor Dineny: (1) Larry Shepp; (2) W. Boyd; (8) S. 

‘Richard. 

INTERNATIONAL Fiatrie: (1) Art Gronsky; (2) B. Parker; 
(3) B. Rohland. 

BatsBoa Dineuy: (1) G. Green; (2) M. Morgan; (3) A. Ham- 
mond. 


- Dyer Dineny: (1) H. Wright Jr.; (2) Barney Lehman; (3) J. 


Daniell. 

Peneuin: (1) G. T. Rudy; (2) R. Israel; (3) T. Livingston. 

INTERNATIONAL 14: (1) Dick Fenton; (2) F. Hoblet; (3) 8S. 
Short. 

INTERNATIONAL SKIMMER: (1) B. Gale; (2) Dr. Jacobs; (3) H. 
Kaye. 

INTERNATIONAL P 14: (1) R. Kyle; (2) D. Hamber; (3) Dr. 8. 
Ficker. 

Nationat OnE Desien: (1) B. Walton; (2) D. Palmer; (3) G. 
Brown. 


» The Ned Manning Memorial Series for I. C. Dinghies, sailed 
in past years at Los Angeles Y.C., was held this year at Newport 
Harbor Y.C. January 4th and 5th. Herb Worcester, of the 
Los Angeles Y.C., won for the fourth time. 

Competition was held during the series for six additional 
classes of dinghies racing for permanent possession cups. 

Here are the class champions: 

IntER Crus Dineny (Manning Perpetual Trophy): (1) Herb 
Worcester, Sub Deb; (2) Scandal, Eddie Fink; (3) Flying 
Dutchman, H. C. Higginson. InrernationaL P 14: B. 
Ficker; InrernaTIonaL 14, T. G. Tupman; Dyer Dineuy: 
Barney Lehman; Peneuin: Mente Clare; BatBoa Dinauyr: 
M. Gram; Napies Sasot Dineuy: W. Boyd. 


> The Annual Midwinter Regatta will be. held at Los Angeles 
Harbor on February 21st-23rd with racing for all classes. 
Kent Hrrencock 
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LUDERSHIP means LEADERSHIP 


Very limited 
Spring deliveries 






























40 ft. x 1214 ft. x 3 ft. draft, fish boat, duplicate of boat that created such favorable 
comment at the New York Motor Boat Show. Accommodates four comfortably and 
a paid hand, privacy for two couples, commodious galley, 3-hole gas range, oven 
and broiler, CO; fire protection, stainless steel sink, oversized pump toilets; Gen- 
eral Motors Diesel 100 h.p. twin-screw engines, speed 18 miles, cruising radius 

400 or more miles; bronze shaft, struts and twin rudder, cutless rubber bearings, 
Oversize generators on engine, cold weather starting plugs, 90 gallons fresh 





water in stainless steel tank; mahogany houses, sunshine hatch for helmsman, eA 
outrigger fishing poles, refrigerated fish and bait box, watertight cockpit, OF THE 
level riding, marvelous sea boat, four watertight compartments, sumptuous FAMED 
fishing chairs, bucket seats at bridge, chart table, ship-to-shore phone, 
chrome finished hardware; all equipment of anchors, lights, bell, horn, L-16 
etc., as required by U. S. Government; and to guarantee your safety a SLOOPS 
certificate from the American Bureau of Shipping giving that na- AVAILABLE 
tionally recognized bureau’s endorsement of material and workman- 
ship — An outstanding value, price $38,500. AP. SASS 
« RRICE OF 
LupeERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. $2975 


Designers and Builders * STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 




















The YACHTING HANDBOOK Series 


THE COASTWISE NAVIGATOR by Captain Warwick M. 
Tompkins ¢ At sea a navigating error of several miles may 
make no difference to the safety of a ship and may be cor- 
rected hours later.at the next ‘‘sight.” In coastal waters an 
error of a hundred yards or so may put a ship ashore in a 
matter of minutes, This little book covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the essential problems that confront the pilot and 
introduces him to the various tools of his trade. 


THE OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR by Captain Warwick M. Py 
Tompkins ¢ This book is intended as an introduction for the RR R 
novice who finds himself unexpectedly having to take a 

“sight” and work it out. The reader is taken step-by-step _ 
through the process of making observations and working out 
the ship’s position. The ay ~ dase between working sun, 
moon, star and planet sights are explained. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SEAMANSHIP by Charles H. 
Hall e No one can go to sea for any length of time without 
getting into situations which call for the highest display of 
skill and seamanship. This little volume is an introduction to 
the art of ship handling and gives the beginner an idea of 
what situations may arise and how to avoid or overcome them. 
The author, drawing upon his many years experience, gives 
sound advice to the young sailor. 
THE GALLEY GUIDE by Alex. W. Moffat © Success in 
-Preparing appetizing meals afloat depends mainly upon the 
judgment used by the cook in planning a balanced menu to 
suit the weather and time available for preparation. Follow 
The Galley Guide and prepare delicious nourishing meals at 
a minimum cost. Includes directions for making alcoholic 
drinks and complete lists of ‘‘ship’s stores.” 


Price $2.00 Each 
Book Department » YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








SYNCHRO-MASTER 


ie SENECA FALLS 
ef fe 


or 


YOu CANT TELL THE CAT 
FROM THE ENGINES 


With SYNCHRO-MASTER, twin engines are 
automatically synchronized — ending excess vi- 
‘bration and “wow-wow” and you can control 
both engines with one throttle. You simply can't 
get your full money's worth from twin engines 
without SYNCHRO-MASTER...nor will you 
ever know what really smooth performance can 
add to boating enjoyment. 


WRITE SYNCHRO-MASTER, DEPT. A, SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Enjoy “CONTROLLED CRUISING” 


with the i 
Frank Boat Speed Indicator 
Easily Installed + Economically Priced 


3 MODELS 


F-15....+$22.50 
0-15 M.P.H. 


F-30. eeee $25.00 
0-30 M.P.H. 


F-60.....$35.00 
~ 0-60 M.P.H. 


Photograph at left 
shows Model F-30 with 
all necessary attach- 
ments. 





Again, the new models.of the Frank Boat Speed 
indicator bring the fun and safety of “controlled 
cruising” to every boat owner. Precision construc- 
tion. Designed for your cruising needs. 


. ~ ipuePYour Dealer or Order Direct from 


D. A. COMSTOCK: & COMPANY, INC. 


SOUTH NORWALK 4 CONNECTICUT 













: oti fel 
| garisjoouer sound buy 
bes ‘with 


Use your boat this winter in 
Florida. Ship by rail or truck 
to our Trail-Marina, Payne 
Terminal, Sarasota, for elec- 
tric hoist launching. 









\ 


. + 
oS 
AST LANSING, MICHIGAN . 









EF QUICK PENETRATION 


Hien wotding Power 


DESIGNED to bite in quickly, bury 
deeply and give high holding 
power, the new Nourse Anchor 
also enhances the appearance 

ss of any deck. Made of high tensile 

App'd salt water bronze. Light weight. 

for —-_ Compact. Lies flat on deck. Non 
fouling. Breaks out easily. 


Send for Catalog 
of Complete Line 


NOURSE MARINE PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF OILMOTORS COMPANY 
NEWPORT BEACH CALIFORNIA 





















YACHTING 
CAN ICE BOATING USE A GOOD 


ONE-DESIGN? 


VER THE past 15 years, ice boating has gone through a 
kaleidoscopic development period which witnessed the 
scrapping of time-honored designs and ideas at a truly amazing 
rate. The ice yacht of 1930 was still a rich man’s toy: big, ex- 
pensive, and next to impossible to transport. By 1940, the 
small, relatively inexpensive bow-steerer, with her superefficient 
cat rig, had bypassed the big old racing yachts just about as 
completely as her contemporary, the famous Spitfire, had 
outmoded the Spads of World War I. 

This development was good for the sport — in fact, it was 
the tonic that revived ice boating from 25 years of doldrums and 
gained for it an entire new generation of fans, Furthermore, 
such a development in design would have been manifestly 
impossible without the wide open “‘sail area only” classification 
system used throughout the sport in America. No type, idea or 
design has been barred. The result, of course, has been the 
stimulation of design and, while the birth (and hasty demise) 
of a hundred “brain waves” was taking place, a few startlingly 
good ideas were born, grew, developed and crystallized in one 
decade into a sleek, efficient, speedy racing type. : 

By 1940, however, the impetus of the new design wave was 
spent, and racing skippers, intent as always on increasing speed, 
became gadget-minded. Now gadgets have always been fun — 
fun to dream up, to make and to use — but they spell death to a 
racing class. At the risk of a hundred angry contradictions, let 
me give the Star Class as an example. Gadgeteering in this class 
has gone so far that a successful racing Star today costs almost 
three times what she did in 1930 and, within two or three seasons, 
she stands a fairly good chance of becoming obsolete — a word 
that has no place in any but an honestly open class, built to a 
rating rule, where obsolescence in a year or two is expected from 
the start. 

In sail boating, it has become a recognized fact that this 
natural eagerness to gain an advantage by the purchase of more 
or better equipment and gadgets has been fatal to many a good 
class. The present Internationals, 110s and other rigidly con- 
trolled one-design classes are the result. By taking a firm stand 
on the question, with a rigid restriction as to the number of 
sails and equipment items that can be used, the class authorities 
have not only guaranteed to every owner an equal chance at the 
winnings but have prevented the unnatural drop in value of 
boats a few seasons old which is such a deterrent in other classes. 

Over the past few seasons, it has appeared to more and more 
of those interested in ice boating as a competitive sport that the 
open design period has done its best work and that the trend 
has been toward unnecessarily expensive fittings and kits of 
runners and sails, at the expense of fun and numbers of entries 
in regattas. The logical answer is a one-design — well designed, 
relatively inexpensive, embodying all the good points of the 
modern racer, with a rigid restriction on gadgets, sails and 
runners. It is logical to assume that such a class, properly 
sponsored by the three leading ice yachting organizations 
(Eastern, Northwestern and International Skeeter Associations) 
would appeal strongly to the real racing men, those who seek 
nothing more than a truly even break in equipment and are 
ready to bet everything they have on their ability to outsmart 
and outsail the rest. That, after all, is real racing! 

There is sound precedent for the move. As long ago as 1933, 
the Europaeschen Fis-segel Union, international ice yachting 
organization of northern Europe, sponsored a one-design class 
along with its array of six of the typical “‘sail area only” classes. 
The One-Design rapidly became the most numerous and most 
popular class on the Union’s roster. A recent letter from Sven 
Salen, President of the Stockholms Isjaktklubb, says, ‘‘ Here in 
Sweden we have concentrated on two classes, 15-Square-Metres 
and 10-Square-Metres, both one-design classes.” 

There is already serious talk of intersectional, international 
and Olympic ice yachting in the near future. What better way to 
test our designers than by the present “‘sail area only” classes, 
and what better way to test our skippers than by establishing a 
real one-design class? 

Ray RucGeE 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


What Our Readers Say 


Yacht Designing: Art Or Science? 


Editor, YACHTING: 

My prewar case of “yachtitis” is having a bad relapse. 
I recently borrowed from an obliging friend the last ten years 
or so of Yacutina. This reduced the swelling considerably but 
definitely increased the temperature. My case is probably 
typical of all would-be yacht owners and most owners. I want 
a boat that is at least two sizes larger than I can afford. Being 
neither paralyzed nor completely ignorant of the use of tools, 
the obvious answer would seem to be to build the thing, but 
before you can start building there must be some sort of plan 
or design. Out of the afore-mentioned copies of your excellent 
magazine I found about a dozen sets of lines of cruising boats 
or ocean racers in the 35-foot category which superficially seem 
as similar as peas in a pod. I also found several excellent articles 
by Kenneth 8. M. Davidson, of the Stevens Towing Tank; and, 
in 43, a complete course in yacht design by Charles H. Hall. 
These, and others, I read with alternate laughter and tears; 
the laughter was over some of the attempts to give performance 
data by means of purely qualitative and subjective phrases, and 
the tears were over the apparent inability of the yachting frater- 
nity to appreciate the value of a few measuring sticks. 

Somebody says that a boat with a deep forefoot is stinking 
in stays. How deep is a deep forefoot and what is the difference 
between a boat that is stinking in stays and one that isn’t? 
Somebody else describes a boat that is so “‘self-steering” that 
he can take his hands off the wheel for fairly long periods and 
I got the impression that this is considered to be a rare achieve- 
ment. Aren’t both of the foregoing simply manifestations of 
damping in yaw? And, to be self-steering a boat clearly must 
have positive stiffness in yaw. May boats also be built with zero 
or negative stiffness in yaw? How does one alter the design to 
control the ease with which a boat may be hove to? With an- 
swers to some of these, a man might have some basis for de- 
ciding that he would be willing to have his boat stinking in 
stays for the sake of getting other advantages. 

Why do most racing boats have long ends while most cruising 
boats have relatively little overhang? What are the factors 
affected by raking the rudder post? How is it possible to make 
money by hauling around two or three tons of lead with you 
everywhere you go? If you design your boat by fitting a hull 
around the desired accommodations, how do you decide whether 
to carry the accommodations above the water line or 20 per 
cent submerged, or 70 per cent submerged? Does Igdrasil 
(October, 1937) give you a more comfortable ride than Baruna? 
What makes for comfort, anyway, and what makes for sea- 
worthiness? Are the two criteria compatible or antagonistic? 
What does the boat do in a quartering sea where the wave 
length is about half the length of the boat? Are these matters 
in any way related to the slope of the pitching moment curve? 
And is it a curve or a straight line? For example: Does the pitch- 
ing period depend on the size of the disturbance? I’ve known 
Indians to swamp by. the bows when running slightly faster 
than a following sea: Of the various methods for operating on 
the pitching moment curve to cure this fault, which one costs 
the least in terms of other performance factors? 

Somebody else brags that his boat carries little or no weather 
helm. This sounds suspiciously as though he was dragging what- 
ever wetted surface the rudder possesses around just for the 
ride. Why shouldn’t the rudder contribute its share of the 
lateral resistance? And, when a boat is said to carry a large 
weather helm, does that mean a lot of pressure on the tiller or 
a lot of displacement of the tiller from amidships? How much 
increased drag is there from how much rudder angle? Can the 
keel sections be adjusted to produce a variation in the location 
of its center of lift with speed, keel angle, etc., and which will 
be advantageous? How much yawing moment is produced by 
heeled underwater sections that are curved like a banana? 
How much yawing moment is produced by the shift of center 
of effort outboard as the boat heels? In other words, how quan- 
titatively evaluate stability or the slope of the heeling moment 
curve as regards both performance and comfort and seaworthi- 
ness? Does high stability pay and can it be realized only at the 
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Genuine AUTOLITE 


bENERATORS 


HEAVY DUTY Type, 
air cooled, completely as- 
sembled and ready for 
installation. 

A real power plant for Motor 
Boats, Yachts, Trucks, Busses, or 


Cars, with 12-volt ignition and 
lighting systems. 











/2 VOIT- List Sido 5 95 
55 AMP- Phas poe 
F,O.B; Chicago 


f 
Extra heavy duty. wit withstand 
heavy service. Complete. Ready to install:Provides 
dependable starting for . Motor 
Boats, Yacht Auxiliaries, as well as 
Trucks, Busses, and Cars with 12- 
volt ignition systems. 


OUR PRICE 
F.O.B. Chicago 


TERMS—Cash or C.0.D. 10% Deposit Required on C.O.D. orders. 


BARRY-IRWIN COMPANY 


2536-42 WEST 63'° ST: - 








AGO, 29, ILLINOIS 


tthe Saint PML 





Be sure > your ye ing has the cus- 
tom made mae 7 ‘ound only .. a 
LATHROP ... a name respected for 
continuous and dependable marine 
power under all circumstances. Write 
for folders. - 


“No boat is better’ than its engine, 
No engine is better than a Lathrop.” 


tf ell BS 
Se 
a 


ss fee 
Lat A TO) ENGINE £@. 


MYL VILC, COMMECTICUT 
SINCE 1897 MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE MARINE ENGINES 
























Protec? YOUR BOAT 


FROM UGLY SCUFFS AND SCARS WITH 


wise ‘Header Float” 


Potent Pending 


4 Durable white synthetic rubber, resistant to 
4 salt. water — will not mark finish. Tough 
7 enough to take it, yet special construction 
4 provides perfect protection for your boat. IT 
FLOATS—can be used as emergency 
“vos ga ad or auxiliary float. 

THREE SIZES 


Gp Runabout—Diam. 3”, length 12” $4.00 
Yocht—Diam 4”, length 16” $6.00 
Kyys Untay— ort 5” length 20” $8.00 
-_~ 
« ~ 








If your dealer cannot supply you Order Direct 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U.S. on receipt of check ortmoney order 


WISE PRODUCTS CO., PORTLAND 10, OREGON 
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FAR ADVANCED! 


MOHAWK MARINE 
CONVERSIONS OF FORD ENGINES 


Mohawk’s far advanced engineering and pre- 
cision manufacture with the exclusive use of 
Seametal assure unusual power, dependability 





t types of new Ford engines used exclu 
sively 9 


boat hulls. Mohawk engines and con- 
valehen x Sie for immediate delivery. Send for 





GARFIELD, N. J- 














|PANISH 
CONTROLS 


the only completely foolproof remote 


control for reverse gear and throttle 
te" 











PANISH CONTROLS e 191-203 BENNETT ST. 
BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 














A WORTHY ADDITION TO YACHTING TRADITIO! 


Gives power performance with easy 
hand operatign. ‘All bronze _construc- 
tion. No gears—No gaskets. Lifts 12 
ft. 2 gals. per minute. Swivel Spout — 
Chrome finish. 


* FIVE STAR x 


Lightning > Action 
* HAND PUMP x 
A Galley Pump that 


will give years of 
dp aa 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 
78 N. De Lacey St. Pasadena (3), Calif. 


Own a LIGHTNING Class ie 


JOIN THE FASTEST GROWING 
ONE DESIGN CLASS 





For complete information on how to 
obtain Lightning plans, specifications, and 
Rufus G. Smith's book “Building the Light- 


ning” write to 
RPP PrP raPrePPe PA, — 
© «© ‘ e e — — 
Lightning Class Association — ~— 


W. D. HICKIN, Executive Secretary 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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expense of a short roll period? Or, can we have a slow roll period 
and still have a good boat? 

Last fall I had a most unhappy experience in a 28-foot cruiser 
on Lake Winnepesaukee. She chanced to cross the wake of 
something or other in such fashion that the roll frequency 
generated was close to the natural roll frequency of the cruiser. 
Several conclusions were painfully obvious. The first was that. 
the damping in roll was much less than critical. The second 
was that, as the boat rolled, her head swept the horizon in 
azimuth by, for a guess, 30° or 40°. Was this a yawing moment 
due to keel angle or was it yawing moment due to roll velocity? 
Do all boats have one or the other or both to greater or less 
degree? Or, may they be made zero? And, while we’re on the 
subject of cross products, there’is one that seems obviously to 
be desired and that is a ’thwartship force due to roll. In other 
words, wouldn’t it be desirable to contrive to design the hull 
such that when it is heeled, it wants to go to windward. This 
should not be a yawing moment but rather an anti-leeway force 
due to heel angle. 

I am reliably informed that many boats want, with rudder 
amidships, to go in circles; i.e., that they are not directionally 
stable. Is this a problem with sailing vessel hulls and, if so, 
what do you do about it? 

The daily press announced some time ago that M.I.T. is going 
to build a towing tank. Another is under way at Penn State and 
we’ve had Carderock and Stevens Institute and others for some 
time now. Do they know the answers to all these questions and, 
if so, where are they published? It is not too difficult to under- 
stand how a marine architect, who learned his answers the hard 
way, might not feel disposed to tell all he knows, even in 
private, let alone in publication form. And, yet, the whole 
history of science demonstrates clearly that the way for the 
individual to achieve the most rapid progress is for him to con- 
tribute the maximum possible amount toward the collective 
progress of the particular society into which he fits. The con- 
trary argument is too trivial to be considered. 

Isn’t there some way in which we yachtsmen can pool our 
collective resources and get some real quantitative answers to. 
questions along the lines of the foregoing? Or, is yacht designing: 
an art and not a science? BENJAMIN B. Drisxo 


Hingham, Mass. 


A Memorial to the “America” 


Editor, YACHTING: 

> Perhaps the loss of the yacht America was a necessary evil | 
to make boat minded people .conscious of their responsibility 
in the preservation of interesting and historic vessels. After all,. 
is such preservation properly a duty of the Navy? Wouldn’t the- 
marine museum at Mystic or Newport News have been a more- 
suitable place for the America? For that matter, is the Navy 
really the best organization to preserve the Constitution and the 
Constellation? 

It is suggested that the interested public should initiate a. 
study of this question before other relics follow the America: 
by way of dry rot which always claims vessels not properly 
maintained, ventilated and serviced. Would not the Navy be 
better discharging its duty to the public as custodian of these- 
relics, and at the same time be relieved of a duty which is not 
properly its function if it were to join with some historical group- 
in the preservation of these vessels? Would not the public have- 
derived far more benefit from them in recent years if they had’ 
been tied up where other relics are already under care. 

Also, now that our Number One yacht has been lost, it is time- 
to look around to see what is left to us in the way of historic and. 
interesting pleasure and commercial craft. May I suggest that: 
YacuTine might well serve as a clearing house in making up a 
list of such vessels still in existence. The whaler Charles W. Mor~ 
gan, the pinky Regina M, the sandbagger Annie, and the pilot: 
boat Frances (thanks to YacuTING) are still at the Marine Mu- 
seum, Mystic. George Steer’s Laura is still in private hands. Let: 
us add to this list, before the list gets too small, and take steps: 
to see that it gets no smaller. 

Would not such action be a fitting memorial.to the America?’ 

H. 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Boatman’s Manua! . 


by Carl D. Lane. Hundreds of illustrations. $3.75 
Boatowner’s Sheet Anchor 

by Carl D. Lane. Illustrated. _ $3.50 
Boatbuilding 


by Howard I. Chapelle. badex. Fally illustrated. $6.00 


Yacht Designing and Plannin 
by Howard I. Chapelle. Over 100 illustrations, drawings 
diagrams. $5.50 


The History of American Sailing Ships 
by Howard I. Chapelle. 200 plans, drawings, ar ve 
10.00 


and photographs. 

Sailing to See 
by Capt. and Mrs. Irving Johnson. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 4.00 


_ American Ship Models and How to Build 


Them 
by Victor R. Grimwood. Working plans for 12 authentic 
models. $7.00 


Songs of American Sailormen 
by Joanna C. Colcord. With music and illustrations. $4.50 


Westward Bound in The Schooner Yankee 
by Capt. and Mrs. Irving Johnson. Illustrated with photo- 


graphs. $3.75 
Send for descriptive catalog of books on yachting, boatbuilding and the sea 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY « “Books That Live” 
101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 





































DISTRIBUTORS AND WHOLESALERS 


Marine Hardware and Equipment 
Brass Joiner Hardware 
Large Warehouse Stock for Immediate Delivery 


SINCE 1853 SINCE 1853 

















—— 




















_M. LOW 


ESTABLISHED 1830 


Authentic High-Grade 


NAUTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Compasses—Binoculars 
Chronometers and Chronographs 
Binnacles—Barometers—Sextants—Telescopes 
Authorized Dealers for 
CHELSEA CLOCKS, HAMILTON CHRONOMETERS 

HIGH-GRADE WATCHES i 
Complete Repair Department © Precision Adjustments by Experts 
Compass Adjusting 
See our exhibit at the National Motor Boat Show 
Grand Central Palace, January 10-18 inclusive. Booth No. 18 


M. LOW 44 FULTON ST. rosso Rion YORK 7, N. Y. 





SHIPS BELL 











SPETERSBURG 
\, Yachting Center 


of Florida’ 


Gulf Coast 


Southland 
Regatta 
Feb. 15-16 


St. Petersburg 
Havana Race 
March 22 





If you have never been to St. Petersburg 
and the Tampa Bay area of Florida 
then you Bars oa can’t begin to know 
the superior kind of cruising pleas- 
ures and good living with which old 
Mother Nature has so richly endowed 
this part of Florida’s Gulf Coast. 
Here are wonderful opportunities for the blue water sailing 
man and, in like abundance, for the man  ——=>=— 
with a power cruiser. St. Petersburg’s three 
yacht basins, right in the heart of the city, 
are made for yachtsmen. The commercial 
harbor is entirely separate. You moor or 
anchor in clean water. Supplies, services 
and facilities are complete. St. Petersburg’s 
famous sunshine-creates the most naturally 
friendly atmosphere you ever knew . . . and 
everyone has a grand time. 

hy don’t you come and visit us? For 
information write 
H. J. Davenport, Secretary 


Chamber of Commerce 


Ww) 


7 


-_— 











FLORIDA 


SUN SHINE city 


THE 
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¢¢. lots of leisurely fun afloat!” 


4 Bike 
Mi sdiand 


Yes, there’s lots of leisurely 

fun in store for you aboard the Midland Fifteen. She’s a 

trim, seaworthy, low-cost boat designed for many uses 

.. ideal for fishing ... perfect for the kids... and “tops” 
as a cottage utility boat, club launch or yacht tender. 


Specifications: 15% feet long, 544-foot beam, 16-inch draft. 
Ruggedly constructed of waterproof marine plywood. 
Built-in seats for five, plenty of stowage space for your 
gear. Powered by St. Lawrence 4—6 H. P. water-cooled 
inboard engine giving speeds up to 10 M. P.H. Available, 
too, in the popular Sportsman model with semi-enclosed 
shelter cabin. Write today for full particulars! 





ELECTRICITY 
‘| fo MARINE USE 


a 


Commercial Craft 
Onan Marine Electric Plants 
meet the increasing demand 
for electricity aboard—sup- 
plying power for lights, ship- 
~t@-shore-radio, Blowers, bilge- 
pumps and other uses. 
Specially designed for mar- 
ine use . . . completely Onan- 
built, single unit construction, 
compact and dependable. 


es meetin verge MODELS—350 to 
3000 watts, 115 and 230 volts. 

DIRECT.CURRENT, BATTER Y-CHARGING 

ODELS—400 to 3500 watts; 6, 12, 24, 32 


cet olts. 

DIRECT-CURRENT, DIRECT-SERVICE MODELS 
—600 to 3500 watts, 115 volts. 

DUAL PURPOSE, A. C.-D. C. MODELS—3000 
watts total capacity; up to maximum of 
750 watts, 32 volt D. C.; balance 115 volt 

Cc. 


A. 
— 350 to 35,000 watt capacities A.C. and 
D.C. for homes, factories, stand-by use. 
Write for Detailed Literature 


DB. W. ONAN &@ SONS 
4512 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS 
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The first pleasure boat to be shipped by air. A Dyer Dot en route from 
Quonset, R. |., to Langley Field, Va., during World War Il 


EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


February 1-9— Chicago National Boat Show, Navy Pier, 
Chicago, Ill. 

February 1-9 — Sportsman’s Show, Mechanics Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 

February 15-23 — Sportsman’s Show, Grand Central Palace, 
New York. 

March 7-16— Miami Boat Show, Municipal Auditorium, 
Miami, Fla. 

March 24-29 — Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sportsmen’s Show, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 11-20 — Southern California Sportsmen’s Show, Gilmore 
Stadium, Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 25—-May 4 — San Francisco Travel & Sports Show, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 

April 25-May 4— Northern California Sportsmen’s Show, 
Oakland Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 

May 12-17— Marine Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

May 30-June 8 — Boat Show & Marine Exposition, Los Angeles 
Coliseum, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


DON B. WALLACE IMPORTING LUMBER 
TO OFFSET MAHOGANY SHORTAGE 


> “The present mahogany shortage will continue for at least 
two more years, perhaps longer,” reports Don B. Wallace, 
president of Don B. Wallace & Co., wholesale lumber company 
of Detroit, Mich., which specializes in marine lumber. ‘‘ We do 
not believe there will be nearly enough mahogany in 1947 to 
take care of the requirements of the marine industry.” 

Cedro Macho, substitute wood for mahogany which Mr. 
Wallace states is an excellent item for marine work, will start 
coming into this country again in volume this month. The first 
shipment is due to arrive in Miami by schooner. 

‘Several months ago we also contracted for several million 
feet of Philippine mahogany logs,” he said. ‘Quite a bit of 


‘work had been done on this contract when the Philippine gov- 


ernment placed an embargo on the export of forest products. 
We have every reason to expect this embargo to be lifted soon 
and that a percentage of the output will be allowed for export to 
this country. When that happens we will have some Philippine 
lumber for distribution to the marine trade.” 


od 
ALEXANDER G. FAIRWEATHER 


> Alexander G. Fairweather, general manager of the C. A. 
Woolsey Paint & Color Co., Inc. of New York, died suddenly on 
November 28th. 

Mr. Fairweather was widely known in the marine field, having 
been closely associated with the production and distribution of 
marine finishes for more than 40 years. Prior to joining the 
Woolsey organization in 1941, he served with the ‘‘ New Jersey,”’ 
John Lucas and Valentine Paint companies. During the war, 
Mr. Fairweather worked in close codperation with various gov- 
ernmental agencies in the development of specification marine 
finishes. 
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-FOR EXCEPTIONAL BUYS — 





SEXTANT FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
NAVIGATION KIT ieitiotines ‘Anansi 
| NEW ® 1 Quart size. 
@ All Brass. 
275 @ Fini: in olive dra 
lacie bat erauere 


@ Includes bracket for 
ready hanging. 

CONSISTS OF © Effective on electrical- 

Grey plastic sextant gasoline and oil fires. 


with markings minus 
5 to plus 140 degrees. Vernier scale @ Ideal for Boat, Car, 
Truck, Home. 


0 to 60, calibrated in 20 divisions. 
Reg. $15.00 


" COMPLETE 






Nickel Plated Brass Dividers, Parallel 
Ruler, 2 Pencils with Point Protectors, 
l_eraser, 1 scratch pad, in- 
struction book, 14 plotting 
sheets and waterproof carry- 
ing case. A great buy at this 
price. It’s gov't surplus. 











SPECIAL. 97°95 








Authorized Dealer JONES 
Wisconsin Motors MARINE PANELS 
ALL SIZES IN STOCK 
Immediate Delivery ALL BRASS 








Designed for marine use. Includes: 
Ammeter—oil pressure—heat indi- 
cator—tachometer, 


Brass Chromium 


$30.00 $35.00 





Write for Specifications 








ATLAS BOAT SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


105-107 CHAMBERS STREET (Cor. Church St.) NEW YORK 7 
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for better performance? — 2 







630 HP. 


at 2100 r.p.m. 
The Hall-Scott V-12 


DEFENDER 


If you’re taking delivery on a new boat...or 
re-powering an old favorite ... safeguard your 
future pleasure by putting in plenty of power 
J ; for the business end of your propeller shaft! 


Hall-Scott Engines will meet your needs in 
every respect. A little more costly than average, 
but a lot more powerful . . . they’re smooth and 
quiet running at any speed. Precision-built to 
deliver high torque at comparatively low 


r.p.m., they’ll run for years with only routine 
maintenance. 


Both the DEFENDER and the INVADER are 
available in direct-drive or with reduction gears. 
Right- and left-hand rotation for twin installa- 
tion. Performance data supplied on request. 


HALL~SCOTT 


Motor Car Company 


/ Factory and Main Office 
a is 
yy 250 P BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
/ ef « at 2100 r.p.m. 
/ : BRANCHES: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
f The Hall-Scott 6-cylinder INVADER Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle, Berkeley 
¢ 
ra Division of ACF-BRILL Motors Company 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H. 
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SMOOTH = AND MELLOW AS A SUNNY MORNING 


You'll find more than just rich, satisfying smoothness 


in Schenley Reserve. You’ll find a plus...an extra measure 
of enjoyment in its famous Sunny Morning flavor. Try Schenley 


Reserve ... America’s most popular whiskey! 


A PRE-WAR 
QUALITY 


RESERVE/ 





i 


RARE BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proor. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPR. 1947, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y. C./ 
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eer ot EN EP os ay as 


... Styled on the ever-inspired drawing board of 


Norman Bel Geddes ... custom-built with 





traditionally seaworthy GAR WOOD master-craftsmanshj 


» . fora discriminating few. 























